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PANSY PANS OUT 


By COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 


mgN DENVER, a few years ago, 
4, baseball became a sort of an 
annual affair. There was none 
of the long drawn out agony 
as to who should win a pennant 
or how, for there was no home team. 
Denver was an orphan as concerns base- 
ball, a quarter of a million city without 
a team it could call its own, a team 
whose fortunes it could follow, whose 
manager it could advise and make a saint 
or a sucker of, depending upon the for- 
tunes of the nine under his wing. And 
being an orphan, Denver acted the part; 
it glutted itself once a year on enough 
baseball to last the rest of the twelve 
months—an amateur tournament. 

They spent money in the West when 
that tournament happened. Rapid City 
and Casper and Thermopolis and the 
rest of the towns which think they know 
a thing or two when it comes to base- 
ball, called on the citizens to deliver, and 
then spent all the money on a matter of 
honor as concerns municipal pride. 
Which brings about the fatal plunge in- 
to this recital, and the entrance of 
Pansy. 

First, however, the entrance of Bolly 
Barnes, because Bolly owned Pansy. 
Somewhat against his will at first, more 
against his will when he paid the freight 
bill for an oversized box car in which 
to ship her to Denver, and thoroughly 
against his every dictate of an outraged 
nature as he sat in front of the Nine- 
teenth Street Livery Barn, looking al- 
ternately at the afternoon paper and a 
hay bill—of which the latter was by far 
the more important. 

Time was when Bolly had been part 
and parcel of the Bill Bryce World’s 
Greatest (Five car) Circus, Menagerie 
and Hippodrome. To repeat, time was. 
With that aggregation he had received 
a good place on the programme, a three 
sheet stand on the billboards announcing 
him as “The Man Who Yodels to Beat 
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the Band. Owner of the World’s Most 
Tremendous Voice,” three meals a day, 
such as they were, and the promise of 
fifty dollars a week. The promise had 
not been fulfilled. Bolly had begged. 
Bolly had pleaded. Bolly had offered to 
compromise, and in return Bill Bryce 
himself, owner and manager of the Bill 
Bryce World’s Greatest (Five car) Cir- 
cus, Menagerie and Hippodrome, had 
taken him to the treasury wagon and 
shown him the entire resources, which 
were not enough to take the B. B. W. G. 
C. M. & H. to the next town. Where- 
upon Bolly had done the inevitable. He 
had attached the elephant, knowing well 
within his heart that before Bill Bryce 
would allow his one and only menagerie 
attraction to depart, he would some- 
where, somehow find the six hundred dol- 
lars which he owed. With his heart he 
had known that. With his eyes he had 
seen the face of Bill Bryce brighten, the 
arm of Bill Bryce swing in emphasis, 
and with his ears he had heard the voice 
of Bill Bryce exclaim: 

“You said a mouthful—take her!” 

Now Bolly was in Denver, looking at a 
haybill. And Pansy was in the barn, 
running up another one as fast as the 
motions of her elephantine trunk would 
permit. Enter: A voice. 

“That's the bill. You can look at it 
as long as you want to. But what I'm 
saying is: I want it paid.” 

Bolly eyed the statement once more, 
and noted that the figure remained the 


same: “To hay—$21.” He turned pro- 
testing eyes toward the livery stable 
owner. 
“That's for the whole week?” 
“Nope—just until last night. What 


that hayburner’s eaten up since then 
goes on another bill. What I want to 
know—are you going to pay this one?” 

“Sure.” Bolly allowed his tremendous 
voice to take on a bit of its natural 
boom. “That is 


“But I don’t want any ‘that isses’.” 

“Listen, pal, I’m going to pay the feed 
bill all right. It ain’t as if I was a dead 
beat. But I didn’t think I was going to 
get this elephant—I wasn’t prepared for 
her, as it were. I thought—you know 
what elephants are worth?” 

“That ain’t in my line.” 

“I know it ain’t—but do you know 
what they’re worth?” 

“In hay, or money?” 

“Money. Listen, pal, have you got 
any idea? Well, I’ll tell you—from five 
thousand bucks up. And knowing that, 
if you should attach an elephant as big 
as a house for a measly bill of six hun- 
dred dollars, would you ever dream that 
they were going to sic the blamed brute 
on you and tell you to take it and get 
out? Well, that’s what they done to me. 
I didn’t want Pansy. I never had no 
more use for her than a hog has for 
Sunday. I just wanted to hang her up 
so they’d pay me the six hundred dollars. 
I didn’t know they was just waiting for 
a chance to unload her on some poor 
mis-suspecting guy like me!” 

“Sell her then, if she’s worth so much.” 

“That’s just it—sell her! But who to? 
Man,” and the bulbous, heavy form of 
Bolly half rose from the creaking chair, 
“That elephant’s got a past!” 

The livery owner shrugged his shoul- 
ders and blinked his eyes toward the bill. 
Bolly noticed the motion. 

“I know,” came as weakly as his 
thunderous voice would permit, “you 
want your money. I don’t blame you 
But I think that a guy in my misfor- 
tunate circumstances ought to have a 
little show. I’ve got my troubles—three 
tons of ’em. A bird that doesn’t know 
he’s going to have a elephant fastened 
around his neck can’t prepare for the 
financial end of it all at once. Listen, 
lemme tell you something about this pon- 
derous pachyderm 

“I don’t want to——’ 
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Bolly’s misfortunes 
had made him belligerent. “I've got my 
side of this thing and I'm going to have 
my say. You was glad enough to get 
my business when I first came in with 
that Pansy bull. And I never beat no 
man out of nothing in my life. But 
when a bird’s misfortunate, he’s got to 
have some time to pull out of the hole. 
You asked me why I didn't sell this- 
this thing. I'll tell you why; because I 
can’t, until I can locate some missuspect- 
ing town or something like that which 
doesn’t know an elephant from a hole in 
the ground and which is yearning for 
the beginning of a zoo. I can’t paddle 
her to no circus—she’s got a past. That 
bull.” and he waved a big paw toward 
the hay-consuming Pansy in the dimnes: 
of the livery 


“Lemme tell you!” 


stable, “is the champion, 
free-for-all, catch-as-catch-can run-away, 
fit-throwing elephant of the world. Bar 
none! She’s caused more trouble, she’s 
brought grief to more circuses than you 
could shake a stick at. She’s busted up 
more good shows than a dog has fleas. But 
how was I to know it? The last I heard 
of her, they called her Princess. How™m 
I going to be wise when they sashay her 
up in front of me under a Pansy alias” 
Besides, I tell you, I never thought they 
were going to make me take her!” 

“Yeh,” the livery man scratched his 
head, “I understand all that. But that 
don’t pay the hay bill.” 

“Ain't I trying to tell you why I can’t 
pay the hay bill? That Pansy bull in 
there ought to be an asset. But she 
ain’t. She’s a liability. Ever hear of 
the time when an elephant ran away 
from the old Barbee shows in Riverside, 
Calif., wrecked three fruit stands, busted 
in a couple of bridges and then rampsed 
through a barber shop? Well, that was 
Pansy. Ever read anything about a ele- 
phant getting scared down in Warren, 
Ariz., and half demolishing the whole 
town trying to get away from what she 
thought was a lion, and which was only 
a collie dog shaved up for the summer? 
Huh? That was Pansy, too. Ever no 
tice anything about a big three-ton bull 
that decided she didn’t like the box car 
she was traveling in with the Harris 
Nickelplate Shows, and threw a fit and 
knocked the car off the track and 
wrecked the whole show? That's her, 
in the livery stable. Man, I could go on 
reciting ‘em from now until next week. 
After they force her on me, they tell 
me her history; and I ask you, I just 
ask you as one man to another; what 
chance has a guy of palming off a bull 
like that on anybody in the show game?” 
It can’t be done. They’re all wise to her. 
I've got to 

“When d’ you think you can pay that 
feed bill, if you can’t pay it today?” 

“Aw, listen os 

“You've got some kind of an idea, ain't 
you, when you can pay it?” 

“Yeh,” answered Bolly mournfully. “I 
guess so.” Then, after a long period of 
thought. “I—I might do something for 
you by tomorrow.” 

“That'd be fair enough.” 

“Well, let’s drop it then.” 

The livery stable keeper went on and 
Bolly, very carefully, folded the bill and 
stuffed it into a pocket. His promise 
had been one of intention only—where 
the money was coming from was quite 
another matter. He did not have 
it, that was certain. He knew no place 
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of obtaining it. In his pockets were two 
dollars and sixty-one cents, plus a meal 
ticket at the Silver Spoon, a doleful col- 
lection of assets. His only outlook was to 
find a job where they needed a good, 
husky man and go to work—to support 
an elephant. It was almost too much. 
In rebellion, Boll Barnes strove to shake 
the whole thing from his mind. He re- 
turned to his newspaper and the descrip- 
tion on the sport page of the frenzied 
session at Broadway Park the previous 
afternoon, in which fifteen thousand wild 
eyed Denverites had watched the Gas- 
well, Wyoming, Elephants draw one step 
nearer the goal they sought—the elimi- 
nation of all contestants in the struggle 
for the amateur baseball pennant of the 
West, and the division of the proceeds of 
three weeks of baseballitis on the part of 
an excited and baseball hungry city. 

Bolly had read the article twice be- 
fore, without knowing why he returned 
to it. Now he was devouring it for the 
third time with no more understanding 
of the reason. His one friend of the 
livery barn, the night watchman, face 
glowing, eyes bright, sauntered along 
and tipped a chair against the wooden 
front of the stable. 

“Some game!” he 
slanted his head. 

“Who won this afternoon?” he asked, 
merely for the pastime of it. 

“The Elephants again.” And still it 
did not permeate Bolly’s skull, still it 
did not sink to the spot of resource. 

“That’s the Gaswell team, ain’t it?” 

“Yeh, and they’re sure playing ball. 
But they’re done now.” 

“Series over?” 

“Nope, not until tomorrow's game. But 
they go up against the Dodgers, then for 
the pennant—each of ‘em’s won eight 
games now and eliminated everybody 
else. It'll be a game as is a game to- 
morrow—but there ain’t a chance for 
the Elephants.” 

Vaguely Bolly Barnes felt that oppor- 
tunity was knocking around somewhere, 
but he couldn’t locate it. An uneasy, 
hazy feeling came over him, as of a man 
who’s tied a string around his finger— 
and then forgotten why he did it. He 
went on with the conversation: 

“Best chances for the Dodgers, hugh? 
Where they from?” 

“Cheyenne—with all of Cheyenne’s 
money behind ’em. That’s why there 
ain't a chance for this other team. I 
stopped in at Sarconi’s on the way here 
and the odds were three to one.” 

“On the Dodgers, huh? Say,” Bolly 
had the mild curiosity of a total out- 
sider, “ 


Boll: 


exclaimed. 


“vou say Cheyenne’s going to cop 
off the series on account of having more 
money? How’s that figure in?” 

“Players,” said the night watchman 

“But this here’s an amateur tourna- 
ment.” 

“That’s what they call it. But there’s 
nothing in the rules that says profes- 
sionals are barred. If you want to know 
where to find an amateur player out at 
Broadway Park these days, I’ll tell you- 
on the bench. Listen, these little towns 
out through the West here figure on th's 
tournament for a whole year. It’s thei: 
one big excitement. Every sport in the 
town’s behind each team and he’s willing 
to go the limit on money, no matter what 
it costs. They start out in the spring, 
regulation amateur teams. Then they 
start building "em up. Any professional 
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in the big leagues who gets tired along 
toward the end of the season and wants 
a nice outing in the free and open coun. 
try—he can get it right here and mor 
money a week than he got back home, 
This isn’t just amusement—it’s a mat. 
ter of honor. That’s why the Elephants 
are going down and out tomorrow.” 

“Elephants?” At last the name had 
sunk in, and Bolly Barnes blinked 
rapidly with thought. “That’s the nick- 
name for the Gaswell team, ain’t it?” 

“Yeh. It'll be White Elephants to. 
morrow afternoon. They’re sure due 
for a trimming.” 

“How come?” 

“No pitchers.” 

“Used ’em all up?” 

“Not only used ’em, but renovated ’en 
and used ‘em over again. There ain’t a 
team in the world that can win without 
pitchers. Tough luck, too, because the 
Elephants have got a good team.” 

“And they ain't got anybody in the 
box, huh?” 

“Nobody’s that’s fresh, except one 
man, Tom Tansy. But he won’t ge in— 
amateur. They brought Bill Thompson 
here from St. Louis and Barney Greer 
from Minneapolis and Kite Lathrop from 
Toronto, figuring that three of ‘em ought 
to be enough. Then they ran up against 
hard luck. Thompson got a charlie horse 
the first day of the series and the result 
is that it’s been Greer one day and La- 
throp the next until the two men ar 
just plain worn out. Thompson ain’t a 
bit of good—they’ve tried to start him 
twice and had to yank him in the first 
inning. And they’re afraid to put in 
Tansy. ‘Course Tansy’s a good enough 
pitcher and he might get through all 
right—but then there’s the chance and 
they can’t take it. Put an amateur in 
the box in front of fifteen thousand peo- 
ple and he’s liable to get stage fright. 
It takes a professional head to slide 
‘em down the groove when there’s 
twenty or thirty thousand dollars at 
stake. That’s about the purse this year 
—you see, the winning team gets pretty 


near the whole gate receipts for the 
three weeks .of the tournament. That's 
some money.” 

“Guess the Elephant’s know they're 


going to get licked?” The furrowed 
brow of Bolly Barnes was indicative of 
much thought. 

“Know it? Sure they know it—but 
that ain’t going to stop ’em from mak- 
ing an awful fight. And then, you never 
can tell—there’s always a chance for 
anybody!” 

“I guess that’s right. Where's these 
teams stay at?” Bolly had risen and 
was staring toward the downtown sec- 
tion of town in somewhat frenzied fash- 
ion. “I mean the Gaswell team. D’you 
know ?” 

“No, but I guess most anybody could 
direct you down at the newspaper 
offices.” 

“Goo’bye!” Bolly Barnes already was 
heading toward the downtown district 
a regular, double-barreled idea seething 
through his brain. That was why the 
article on the sport page had claimed his 
attention time after time! That was 
why he had experienced that vague and 
fretful feeling! The Elephants! He 
loped toward a street car and fretted 
until it took him to within running dis- 
tance of a newspaper plant. He climbed 


Continued on page 54 
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nt 
: One Razor Strop—Sixty-five Cents 
ore 
me 
. PEAKING of life and death and : pretty as they go down there. All sorts 
a why men do what they do,” By CAPT. J. W. THOMASON of changes occur to your ideas of beauty 
said the sundried Captain of if you stay too long in those countries. 
had Marines, on sick leave from “While Slosson was gone, Jones stole She was rather pretty, though—I'd seen 
a the tropic station, “Ill tell the lieutenant’s personal gat—little 238 her. Luis said this soldado was there 
ck- you a story. automatic— and all the ammunition like he was going to stay, and were the 
} “There was a fellow named John Slosson had for it. : He stole a .45-caii- Americanos goin’ to take steps? Luis 
i Paul Jones, who came to my company bre service automatic from the property was right mad about it. 
lue from the State on the first “Slosson took steps muy 
draft last year. He was pronto. He sent a squint-eyed 
starting his second hitch, gunnery sergeant named Ma- 
and he was a clean, well- han and three privates to 
drilled bird, very good get John Paul Jones. The 
en lookin’. A fine soldier; gunnery’ sergeant, (riding 
ta knew his tuff—N. C. O. ma- hard, came on the place late 
ut terial. I liked him. Sent the next afternoon. (Palm- 
the him up to Cieba, where my thatch shack, you know, in 
teniente, Slosson, had an a little clearin’.) Mahan rode 
the outpost platoon. Our out- up to the edge of the cover, 
post chaps are hand-picked, and hollered to Jones that he 
you know. knew he was inside—tittle 
“He was up there quite dun stallion grazin’ 
on some months—country was staked out—and he'd better 
ber quiet—I forget how long. come and be put under arrest. 
om In those days they didn’t “John Paul Jones, inside, 
ht have radios and movies and yells back that if they want- 
rst such, on outpost, the way ed him they could come in 
nse they have now. It was right and get him. He then came 
ult dull, especially when the na- into action with both pistols, 
a- tives were behavin’; but killing the sergeant’s horse. 
ir most men stood it. This I am sure he meant to get 
4 Jones came down to Santa the sergeant, because he 
im Cruz del Sur, which was my wasn’t a good enough shot 
st 7 headquarters—and also the to swank around with an au- 
in colonel’s—and the place we tomatic at a hundred yards. 
gh had our rifle range—for his The gunnery sergeant is a 
all annual target practice. Out- cagy bird; he stayed in cover, 
nd poats send in one or two disposin’ his men so as to 
in men at a time—they shoot command all approaches, and 
0- for record and go back. Get waited for dark. Fired a few 
nt extra money for qualifica- shots through the roof, just 
de tion. The day this Jones to show he was there. Be- 
a's went back a mail-boat was sides, he had the woman on 
at in, and we gave him the mail his mind. Some time later, 
ar for his detachment. Jones, who is keepin’ up some 
ty | “Private Jones—I had it small shooting, sings out: 
he | in my mind to make him a ‘Hold it a minute, will you, 
corporal—fact, I was send- sergeant, and let this kid 
ing a chit to Slosson to pre- come out!’ And the Andalu- 
re ! pare him for examination— sian woman comes out and 
ed stole a razor strop out of scuttles off in the brush, 
of that mail. Razor strop makin’ no remarks, so Ma- 
worth sixty-five cents. Ra- han said. After that, Mahan 
ut zor strop belonged to one fires a few rounds through 
k- of his bunkies, who'd writ- the shack, just to keep Jones 
er ten to the States for it. amused, and Jones replies 
or Don’t know why Jones stole “ ye : + briskly until it got dark. Ma- 
i it. Saw the package in the The gunnery sergeant is a cagy bind han well and truly reported 
se mail and just took it. A few days later, sergeant, with several hundred rounds the number of rounds fired by all, verify- 
id» ~~ «the bird it belonged to saw Jones using of ammunition and some spare clips. ing same from the empty brass, when he 
c- | it and put in a claim. Went to Slosson, He stole a fast little dun stallion that got back. I forgot how many. 
h- he did, and accused Jones of stealing belonged to a thrifty hospital corps man “When it was dark enough, Mahan’s 
u his razor strop. in the detachment, and a new saddle from merry men closed accordin’ to plan and 
“Now, Lieutenant Slosson was a care- somebody else, and fixed himself up gen- rushed the shack. Two went in through 
ld ful chap—didn’t want to do anybody an erally. Then he took to the hills. what windows there were and one through 
eT injustice—and he had Jones up to ex- Stealin’ from the inside is mighty rare the door. They fired one shot. Jones got 
Plain. Jones says it’s his strop. Said in the service, thank the Lord, and we one through the head, one through the 
asf he bought it while on range detail in get out of the habit of watching for it, lungs, and one in his stomach. And that 
t Santa Cruz del Sur; said where he which is why Jones got away so easy, I was the end of John Paul Jones. They 
2 bought it, and how many pesos he paid reckon. When Slosson got back, sadly brought the remains in across a horse. 
e for it. The other fellow was equally convinced that Jones was a thief, and all “The board of senior and expensive line 
is sure it was his, and showed a letter set to lock him up awaitin’ a court, John and staff officers who investigated the 
aS from his folks sayin’ it was being sent. Paul Jones was nobody knew where. case found nothing whatever, except that 
id Both being men of good repute, as they “A few days later, a colona from the death occurred not in the line of duty .. .” 
le say, Slosson couldn’t get any satisfac- hills—Spanish immigrant named Luis— “Well,” I said, after waiting suffi- 
od tion out of it. So he turned over to came in and gave information that a ciently, “what’s the answer?” 
S- his sergeant and came, twelve hours on soldado from Cieba had kicked him off “T don’t know,” the captain replied 
d horseback down to Santa Cruz, to see his little place and taken his wife. His crossly. “Perhaps there isn’t any.” 
if Jones’ story about buying it was true. wife was a pretty Andalusian woman— (Copyright by The Bell Syndicate) 
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A Recruit in Santo Domingo 


AR. 17—All the canned goods re- 
4 ceived last night were unpacked 
4 this a.m. and piled in our store- 
room and a hole for the flag- 
pole dug midway between the 
men’s and the lieutenant’s tents. We in- 
serted the spliced pole into position, then 
at 11:50 a. m., sharp, Old Glory unfurled 
her beauty for the first time unto Pintau 
and its inhabitants. Schroeder and Field 
were the boys who did it. Two new light 
Browning guns were cleaned and tried 
near camp today. They make more hulla- 
baloo than our old Lewis guns, but are a 
darn sight handier. Lt. and Schroeder 
went out with a shotgun, apparently for 
poultry, and came back with a guinea hen. 

Mar. 18.—For the first time in more 
than a month, we had Irish spuds this 
morning for breakfast, fried. Golly, but 
they were welcome. Today was a day 
of drill, sighting in, and signalling, and 
the gang was off color in everything. 

Mar. 19.—On water detail with Benj. 
Jones. The jefe and his “hull” family 
engaged in a rat hunt on the premises 
and several of the camp’s gyrenes, me 
too, joined in to put some new blood into 
the game. Altogether we killed an even 
dozen of the rascals. I happened to put 
the kibosh on one of them. Today was 
given my first lesson and instruction on 
the light Browning. After noon chow 
we went semaphoring and the Lt. gave 
me his field glasses to receive. One of 
the jefe’s dogs showed strong signs of 
madness and tonight Schroeder shot him. 

Mar. 21.—This is the Sabbath, but 
some of my clothes needed washing and 
they got it. Paul Jones, my bunkie, 
does not believe much in washing as he 
wears a certain batch of clothes for a 
week, lays them away, wears another 
batch a week, puts them away, then pulls 
out the first weeks uniform. He prob- 
ably figures an airing is as good as a 
washing. Two immense owls’ were 
brought into camp by Spigs and Schroe- 
der and the Lt. killed both with Colt 
45’s. We now have a camp pet, a par- 
rot, but it is not the talking kind, al- 
though the gang is trying hard enough 
to convert it. The Spigs at 


By WES LEY 


pans, I took in washing of my own stuff 
at the creek. Trail passing our camp has 
been unusually active with passing na- 
tives the last few days. Traveling to 
and from Higuey. Some of us had to 
hike in more than half way to Seybo to 
help bring bulleart to camp, then the 
cart got stuck at the big ditch within 
sight of camp and we had to unload part 
of the cargo so the bulls could get it 
started out of the rut. It was a wee 
small hour in the morn, about 


chase the bandits past us, but those bad 
hombres must have turned into mist for 
all we saw of them. However, we did 
see some beauties of fish in that river 
where we rested, some looking to be 12 
to 18 inches long and enough of them 
to give each marine in Pintau more fish 
than he could take care of at one time. 
But the tough part was that we had to 
let those fish alone on account of our 
bandit round-up. All things finally end, 
and marines can get tired waiting for 
bandits; we left the river, picked up 
our packs at our resting place 
of last night and reached good 


2:00 a. m., when we turned in 
for a well-earned sleep. 

Apr. 4.—Reveille was de- 
layed this morning until 7 
a. m. today on account of our 
late taps last night, or rather 
this morning. Chow at 8 a. m. 
While on the trail last night, 
bringing in the bulleart, we 
stopped at one of the road 
inns and looked on at a fan- 
tango in progress. Found out 
that the majority of the Spigs 
and Haitians who wear shoes 
at these dances, wear them 
for the dances only. Coming 
to and going home from the dance they 
earry their shoes over their shoulders 
to keep them in good shape for the next 
dance. I had to stick today out in the 
messhall. Get well, Ginn, get well. 
Stokes and two men left mounted for 
Seybo and took the bulleart back with 
them, also our old Lewis machine guns. 
They returned later and brought Haddon 
with them. He is to be Pintaus first 
radio operator. 

Apr. . Seder turned out to be a day 
full of labor for the whole gang. Not a 
bit of drill. First thing on the program 
we raised the 60-foot radio pole and 
secured it. Then up went the two tents 
for the radio. Haddon tried to establish 
wireless hook-up with Seybo but got no 
results. All the old tents in camp, and 
the messhall tent were replaced with new 
We put up a new tent alongside 

our storeroom saddles, 
Haddon tried the wire- 


ones. 


the candy shop up the trail 
gave it to us. 

Mar. 27.-Ten dozen oranges 
for four bits and nine dozen 
bananas for sixty cents was to- 
day’s record-breaking purchase 
for camp use. The man who 
worked the deal ought to be 
speculating in Wall St. We 
fixed up our gravel walks, and 
made flower beds for plants 
to be set in the company street. 
I was detailed to collect rocks 
for the flower bed borders and 


etc. 
less again tonight and got 
Seybo and Santo Domingo 
City. 


Apr. 8.—Lt. Lesser and six 
men (including me) left Pin- 
tau last night after supper to 
look up a bandit scare in El 
Quey section. After a hot hike 
in the darkness, stumbling 
along as best we could, we 
dropped anchor for the rest of 
last night at a former resting 
casa in the section. We cooked 
coffee and beans for breakfast 


also helped to bring one of the 
big plants. Earthquake! To- 
day at 3 p. m., while sitting on my cot. 
I felt it and the others were not slow 
in telling the news. Only a slight one 
though. 

Apr. 3.—Yesterday and today find me 
a messman in Ginn’s place. Some fel- 
lows like the five extra pesos that this 
job brings each month, but hang if I do. 
After washing the noon chow pots and 


this a. m. then started out on 
a long patrol with a Spig for our guide. 
He sure struck up a lasting pace and 
when we slackened up some, we were 
probably closer to Arroyo Grande sec- 
tion than El Quey. We stopped at 
a river and for more than an hour 
lay close to the underbrush on the 
bank waiting for other marine patrols 
supposed to be somewhere near to 


old Pintau and home at 5 p.m. 

Apr. 11.—Gainer and Paul 
Jones left this morning for 
Seybo where they will leave 


with detail for La Romana 
for a course on the rifle 
range. Gov. Antonio Rami- 


rez came into camp this a. m. 
and when he left, Schroeder 
went along for a patrol of the 
section. Was on water detail 
with Fogg. Late this after- 
noon an excited Spig came into 
camp with report that bad 
hombres were terrorizing peo- 
ple in his section. After it had turned 
dark, Lieut. Lesser and five of us 
men left camp with the Spig to guide 
us to his section. This turned out to be 
the toughest hike I was on yet, and 
crammed with adventure. The night was 
intensely dark, and I was the last man 
in the column, with a mule in front of 
me. While we were in the open I could 
keep on the right track by following 
the reflection of the stars from the top 
of a coffee can on the mule’s pack, but 
after we entered a forest and covered 
part of the trail about five miles out, I 
got left. All the fellows in front of the 
mule kept hold of each other’s rifles to 
prevent them from leaving the trail, as 
it was impossible to see the man in front 
of each other. The only thing I had to 
hold to was the mule’s tail, and for a 
while I got up enough nerve to do this, 
but when we struck a ditch in the same 
forest and I did not know it until I 
stepped down and hit the rear end of 
friend mule. I decided to keep clear of 
his hind quarters and trust to luck that 
I would keep tabs with the gang and not 
get lost. Silence was the password and 
the only sounds made were stumbles 
now and then over a rock or a tree root. 
But it was bound to come in my posi- 
tion. Before long I knew I was out of 
focus with the trail, because I hit some- 
thing hard and when I reached out my 
hand to feel, it was a tree that popped up 
where the trail should have been. The 
lieutenant (with a flashlight to pick his 
way) was almost 50 yards ahead of me 
and I had to call out three times before 
anybody heard. Then for a change, and 
less likelihood of getting lost, I was put 
aboard the only horse in the outfit and 
rode him until a low hanging branch of 
a tree that none of us could see and 
everyone but a mounted man could pass 
under, caught me right on the windpipe 
and almost wrenched my head from my 
Continued on page 49 
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A CRUISE IN AMERICAN SAMOA 


By CHARLES A. NELSON, Ist Sgt., U.S.M.C. 


N THE Marine Corps we have gree, must be kind and understanding, construction, with concrete pit and stee] 
commands, legation guards, yet firm. The Samoans are much like target carriers operating three targets, 
detachments, etc., practically children, hence one must be like a father The writer organized a six-man team 
throughout the world. We have to them, and they are always in search and, with only a short training period, 
one detachment, however, that of advice, not only in matters pertaining we beat a picked six-man team from ]} 
is unique, in that the Marine detachment to duty, but also as pertains to their H. M. S. “Veronica” by a margin of 149 | 


in question consists of only one first 
sergeant, and further that this is our 
only Marine detachment serving ashore 
south of the Equator. This detachment 


is stationed at the Naval Station, Tut 4 
uila, American Samoa. The duties of the : 
first sergeant in Samoa are: In charge 
of Fita Fita (native) guard and band; ey 
karden of the prison; chief of police of esi 

the Naval Station; range officer; in ad = 


dition, such other duties as may be as 
signed by the captain of the yard. 

The sovereignty of the United States 
was extended to American Samoa and 
the flag raised on April 17, 1900. Ona 
small tract-of land located on Pago Pago 
Bay we have a small naval station. Pago 
Pago harbor has been conceded as the 
finest and safest harbor in the South 
Seas, and its value to the United States : 
cannot be overestimated. = : | 


However, let us get back to the Ma- 
rine. For some reason the native (Fita Fita-Fita Guard and Band on the drill ground, Tutuila, Samoa 


Fita) guard take the place of Marines 


at the naval station in Samoa. This home life, family affairs and, in fact, points. This was a big day for the Fita } 
guard is composed of natives who are most everything that occurs or might Fita. And I must not forget to mention | U. 
regularly enlisted in the Navy for duty occur. It is essential that he be a good that the Fita Fita baseball team came 
in Samoa only, and cannot be transferred soldier, as it is up to him to instruct out in second place in the Samoan 
to any other station. They are stal- them from the time they come from the League which closed in April, 1927 
wart men, the majority being from 68 to bush until they are drilled in every phase They competed against four other teams Dear 
73 inches in height. The complement of of the military game. among whom were some of the former He 
the .cuard is 52 and of the band 18, ex- Patience, as a virtue, is more essential stars of the fleet. Not so bad consider. last 
cluding the bandmaster, who is a regular on this duty than perhaps anywhere else. ing that, with a few exceptions, the team Yo 
Navy bandmaster or Ist musician. The This in view of the fact that the ma- was newly reorganized in 1925. For the of th 
first sergeant is in charge of the entire jority of the Samoans do not speak any benefit of those who have never been in on in 
organization, as well as the barracks, English. Ordinarily the raw recruit who Samoa, I will describe the uniform of since 
gally, storerooms, property and, in fact, joins the guard must be instructed and this unique organization. The uniform quite 
everything in connection with the guard. drilled by the aid of an interpreter. From consists of a white Navy undershirt; lava tral 
The organization is separate, and is this it can be readily seen that the “Top lava (skirt) reaching to the knees, made infor 
under the supervision of the captain of soldier” on this job might as well re- of navy blue cloth; red sash and red eral” 
the yard, who leaves it up to the Ma frain from swearing, or otherwise re- turban. No shoes or socks. ‘The ratings of th 
rine to handle the organization. The lieving his temper. He must also be and insignia are as follows: Leading Fo 
_ ; Fita Fita (acts as Ist Sgt.), four red gethe 
stripes on lava lava with 2 red inverted follo 
ee | front. Coxswain, four red stripes on past 
| lava lava. Seamen, first and _ second partr 
class, three stripes. Apprentice seamen, end ¢ 
| two stripes. The band wears the same rines 
uniform and insignia, according to rat- prom 
ing. The Marine in Samoa is called 4 local 
“Sakini” by the natives, and they look 
on him as a high chief; and on feasts, | on 
and kava ceremonies he outranks all na- ae 
tive chiefs. By virtue of being in charge some 
of the native guard, he is a person of at the 
importance in the eyes of the natives. mem| 
a ~ Consequently, it behooves the Marine to yes.” 
so conduct himself that he will not Bri 
compel the respect of the guard, but all Ame! 
= ay the natives in Samoa, and, of course, the that 
confidence and respect of the Naval and ande; 
i island officials. Last, but not least, the Thon 
Close-up view of First Sergeant Nelson and the Fita-Fita Guard lone “Leatherneck” in American Samoa camu 
. stands alone in this South Sea _ posses- on, O 
duty is pleasant, and should appeal ty qualified to instruct the personnel of the sion, and it is up to him to represent the Macu 
any noncommissioned officer with energy guard on the rifle range. The rifle “Old Corps” according to tradition. i tal, t 
and initiative, as it is up to him alone to range in Samoa was built and put into Vote. — First Sergeant Nelson rued ™ Some 
make the guard what it should be. H: operation by the writer, and although Imer San from 4 January, 1925, to 9 over 
should possess patience to a marked d¢ only 200 yards, is of most up-to-date Se pter 1927 | name 
then 
and | 
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MARINES IN NICARAGUA, 1924 


By F. F. BIRNBAUMER, Ex. Sgt., U.S.M.C. 


N THE belief that some Leath- 
ernecks now serving in Nica- 
ragua will be relieved to learn 
that Nicaragua jungle ticks 
and other insects may nibble 
gleefully, and yet leave but little scars 
to stamp their memory on passing years, 
an incident of yesteryear is recalled. 


dred or more miles covered, over the 
roughest trails imaginable. 

At two p. m. the five of us set out 
under orders on a handcar to Chinan- 
dega, a station between Nicaragua and 
Corinto on the Ferrocarril del Pacifico 
de Nicaragua. Chinandega was reached 
that night and we had to lay over until 


U. S. Marines with Nicaraguan Soldiers at St. Thomas, Nicaragua, February, 1924 


Managua, Nicaragua, 
March 24, 1924. 
Dear Sidekick: 

Hooray! Just finished scrubbing the 
last of the cooties off of myself. 

You have doubtless heard something 
of the revolution which has been going 
on in Honduras in a half-hearted fashion 
since last November. I’m still getting 
quite a kick out of the thought of Cen- 
tral American “Generals.” We were 
informed, while in Honduras, by a “gen- 
eral” himself that there are thirty-six 
of them today in that country. 

Four other Marines and myself, to- 
gether with an interpreter, have been 
following on the trail of that revolution 
in both Honduras and Nicaragua for the 
past month. A radio from the State De- 
partment started it all off; that is, our 
end of the deal. Quite a number of Ma- 
rines here volunteered for the trip, as it 
promised to be quite a novelty for the 
local detachment. Most of the Marines 
in camp would have been glad to have 
gone, even though everyone knew it 
meant hard riding, miserable food, not 
a great amount of even bad water, and 
sometimes very little sleep, but then look 
at the fun we'd have, to which some other 
member of the party would answer, “Oh, 
yes,” 

Break out your little map of Central 
America and follow the “rosebud” trail 
that we covered on burros. Leon, Chin- 
andega, Punte Real, Somotillo, St. 
Thomas, San Pedro, San Francisco, Ca- 
camuya gold mines, San Marcos de Col- 
on, Oyote, El Tamarindo, Somoto Grande, 
Macuelizo, Las Limas, Los Manos, Oco- 
tal, back to Cacamuya mines by way of 
Somoto Grande and San Marcos, back 
over the same run in the order above 
named, finally back to Cacamuya and 
then home again through Chinandega 
and Leon, a total distance of five hun- 


the following evening getting horses and 
a guide. After much difficulty we se- 
cured both mounts and an Indian guide 
and set out that evening for Somotillo, 
near the Honduran-Nicaraguan border. 
All night was spent in the saddle in the 
worst dust I have ever experienced. In 
many places it was several feet deep in 
the sunken trail, a soft, white pulverized 
dust. The air in the vicinity of the road 
was so filled with this dust that sight 


to injury a toll of 15 cents per person 
and five cents per animal is charged. 
Here we left the dust behind and all 
hands felt like shouting for glee. We 
soon passed into a cactus and thorn for- 
est, quite a novelty, and all day we rode 
through a blazing sun, stopping only for 
a few minutes to rest the horses. We 
had had no food, water or sleep since 
leaving Chinandega the night before and 
some of us were beginning to get a “lit- 
tle hungry.” About five miles out of 
Somotillo my horse fell over and pro- 
ceeded to die, and I had the pleasure of 
hiking the remaining miles, feeling none 
too pugnacious. My saddle and equip- 
ment was taken care of by another of 
our party. Two other members of the 
party soon had to dismount and lead, or 
rather drag their horses, the remainder 
of the way. 

Somotillo was finally reached; how 
nice. We chased the nearly naked wash- 
women out of the only waterhole and 
drank deep. We still had four or five 
cans of “willie” and beans and that was 
reinforced with tortillas (pronounced tor- 
tee-as). All this went down as if by 
magic and everyone admitted we felt 
better. Back we went and chased the 
dusky maidens out of the waterhole 
again and went swimming. 

The next day three of us made a side 
trip to the border at St. Thomas, which 
was garrisoned by Nicaraguan troops. 
We were received with friendly demon- 
stration and treated to our first real na- 
tive dinner of tortillas, stale meat and 
very old eggs. Food here in these foot- 
hills is not especially appetizing, and 
particularly now during this revolution. 

There is very little revolution, but lots 
of plundering. The tortillas here are 
made from the poor, stale, worm eaten 


Gunnery Sgt. Bruce, Rene Wallace, Black Chief and Small Detachment, 1924 


was difficult. We tied handkerchiefs 
over our noses to keep from suffocating 
and even then the fine dust sifted through 
and caused nose-bleed. Morning found 
us at Punte Real (Royal Bridge). He 
was indeed a euphemist who gave that 
bridge its name; a rickety bamboo span 
over a syrupy little stream, bordered on 
either side with mud flats. To add insult 


corn, ground wet and baked into a thin 
leathery pancake, without any seasoning 
whatever. Meat is hung up in the sun, 
but doesn’t dry, for the flies get to it 
first and the maggots next. That little 
fact doesn’t bother the natives though. 
They nonchalantly knock the worms off 
with a stick, throw the meat on a hot 
coal, and presto, you have a nice juicy 
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barbecue. The eggs, they’re good 
though! It sometimes takes several days 
to find the nest, and then the eggs are 
buried in straw for a couple of weeks 
or months maybe. They come out rather 
peculiar looking—maybe they are a lit- 
tle “rotten.” The most prized food here 
is the birdlike, tough, fighting stock 
chicken. Once captured, it is sort of 
cleaned and boiled for about fifteen or 
twenty minutes. This culinary process 
sets the flesh and makes it a little less 
palatable. Then it is served in its en- 
tirety on a palm leaf. These people use 
palm leaves for plates when they aren’t 
too lazy to cut them. Knives, forks, 
spoons, cups and saucers are unheard of. 
The good old human hand fulfills all 
those purposes and gourds make ideal 
cups. Of course, the menfolk do use 
knives, the kind they carry around with 
them and use to chop down trees, kill 
wild beasts, and other men. They are 
about four feet long, with a five-inch 
blade, weigh about three pounds, and 
bear the label “Collins” if they are the 
fashionable kind. These make fairly 
good table knives. I noticed one fellow 
use one to put a bit of whey on a small 
cornmeal cake. In the States the farm- 
ers call these things corn knives, but 
here they are machettes. 

We stayed in St. Thomas only a few 
hours and returned to Somotillo, having 
covered about forty miles, a big day’s 
work with poor horses, and our horses 
were always poor. 

Another day was spent in hustling 
horses again. In the afternoon we set 
out for San Pedro, still higher in the 
hills and toward the Northeast. We 
finished the last of our camp provisions 
and dropped all equipment except a 
blanket and a saddle bag. We could not 
carry either food or more equipment on 
account of the poor horses and the in- 
creasingly bad trails. We camped in 
the hills that night and enjoyed a little 
coffee and also the ticks, fleas, mosqui- 
toes and such little inconveniences. San 
Pedro, garrisoned by Nicaraguan troops, 
was reached by noon of the following 
day, and another native dinner of tor- 
tillas and eggs was enjoyed by us. In 
fact, we lived entirely on native grub for 
over twenty days and none of us died, al- 
though the MO. did treat me to a lot of 
emetin on my return to camp. Somo- 
tillo, St. Thomas and San Pedro were 
barracks towns with only a few miser- 
able huts, greatly overcrowded. At San 
Pedro we obtained burros instead of 
horses, better fitted for hill work and 
tougher than horses, even on the rider. 
Every time I see a burro now I want to 
walk up to him and punch him in the 
nose and pull his ears. We camped on 
a ledge that night and by noon next day 
reached the Cacamuya Gold Mines, man- 
aged by an American by the name of 
Samuelson. We got real food there and 
how we made his Mex cook put out the 
chow, and we got a bath, too, and every- 
one took his first 
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troops. There had been a young battle 
there a week before and the houses were 
pretty well sprayed with bullet holes. 
We stayed no longer than it was neces- 
sary at San Marcos, and proceeded on to 
El Tamarindo where we met General 
Funez with his wing of the revolutionary 
army. 

The soldiers here on both sides were 
mostly Indians, barefooted, with no uni- 
forms except a ribbon for the hat to 
designate their politics. All the troops 
wore large straw sombreros, trousers, 
but no shirts or shoes, and all looked 
like ancient pirates. They were armed 
with machettes, old 1884 single-shot 
Remingtons and old 7 and 1l-mm. Aus- 
trian Mauser rifles, useful as clubs but 
nothing else. 

All of the troops were almost starved 
and have killed off all the live stock in 
the country. While we were in the gen- 
eral’s hut a bunch of soldiers chased a 
young heifer right up in front of the 
hut and hacked its head off with a 
machette. They did not trouble to skin 
it, but just laid it open and each man 
fought to get a chunk of meat. Then 
each man ran off to himself and built a 
tiny fire to cook his piece. Some of the 
meat was eaten raw. We were glad to 
get away from the filth of this place. 

Our guide led us astray during the 
night and lost us in a dry river bed 
where we were forced to camp until 
morning, and finally got on the right 
trail to Somoto Grande. It will be noted 
that we were traveling Northeastward, 
part of the time in Honduras and part 
of the time in Nicaragua. Somoto was 
reached without further event and three 
of us left the following day for Hon- 
duras again. 

We were again led astray by a poor 
guide, who led us off the right trail and 
into a jungle of underbrush and bull net- 
tles. Macuelizo was reached late that 
night after a long, hot, tiresome ride on 
the mules. 

Macuelizo is a tiny village hidden 
away in a bowl shaped valley well up in 
the mountain ridge. The inhabitants are 
simple, religious folk who seldom ven- 
ture more than twenty miles from their 
homes. 

Las Limas, the highest mountain, 
most inaccessible, and just inside Hon- 
duras, was reached by noon of the next 
day. Here General Carias, big chief of 
the revolutionist cause, and the would-be 
president of Honduras, had established 
his headquarters. 

Carias proved to be a man of good 
education and was surrounded by staff 
officers of good mentality. We also met 
several Americans here, officers in the 
revolutionist army and soldiers of for- 
tune. The food here was even worse 
than previously experienced on account 
of the large number of soldiers here and 
all supplies are obtained locally, there 
being no such thing as a base of sup- 
plies. The next day we reached Las 
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Manos and spent the night. We nearly 
froze that night as we were high y 
and the air was very cold. It was » 
cold that we were able to see our breath 
until about nine o’clock the next morn. 
ing, before the sun came out bright and 
warm enough to thaw us out. 

Our southward trip from here to Oco. 
tal and then back to Somoto Grande was 
made through a beautiful mountaip 
country, pierced by many mountain 
streams of clear, cold water, and covered 
with dense pine forests which filled the 
air with their heavy pine fragrance as 
is sometimes experienced in passing 
through our own southern pine belt. One 
man was left behind in Ocotal and the 
other two joined us at Somoto Grande, 
but departed the following day for Ma- 
nagua by way of the high road to Leon, 
and the remaining three of us returned 
to San Marcos, where it was rumored 
another battle was soon to take place. 
We stayed here three days awaiting de- 
velopments and then returned to Caca- 
muya Mines. 

I remained behind at Cacamuya and 
the remaining Marine and the inter. 
preter shoved off the next morning for 
San Marcos again, then to Somoto 
Grande and return to Cacamuya, which 
trip was made in three days of hard 
traveling. It was while at Cacamuya 
that news leaked through of the landing 
of about two hundred sailors and Ma- 
rines on the North Coast of Honduras 
and their occupation of Tegucigalpa. 

Orders were received to return to Ma- 
nagua, and we journeyed homeward 
through San Pedro, Somotillo, Punte 
Real, Chinandega, and then by train t 
Managua. The return trip from Somo- 
tillo to Chinandega, a distance of about 
sixty miles, was again made at night t 
avoid the heat. We rode for about an 
hour out of Punte Real through the 
thick dust, and then, it started to rain, 
the first of the season, and how it did 
rain! It came down in waves and blasts. 
The trail turned into a churned sea of 
mud and water and the dust on the 
horses and. ourselves turned to muddy 
streaks, giving us a desperate appear- 
ance. Several of the party had pur- 
chased native undergarments, which 
come in bright blues, reds and stripes. 
These garments usually bleach white 
after a couple of washings, so when the 
soaking rain hit us they lost color so 
rapidly that one Marine, dressed in a 
bright red garment, presented some ap- 
pearances of being wounded, and the 
color did not fade nearly so quickly from 
the skin as from the garment. The 
horses became frightened at the unusual 
amount of swirling water in the sunken 
trail, which was three feet deep ™ 
places, and stumbled and wallowed about 
throwing one man and covering all ol 
us with mud. 

We presented a most sorry spectacle 
upon our arrival at Chinandega the next 

day, but the follow- 


shave in a week. We 
all appeared much 
less ferocious with 
the hair off. We 
hated to leave Caca 
muya a day and a 
half later, but had to 
go on to San Marcos 
de Colon, the head- 
quarters of the Hon- 
duran Government 


ing afternoon, when 
we arrived in Man- 
agua once more, we 
were quite ourselves 
again, and then 
after the first big 
chow someone said, 
“Just look at the fun 
we had.” to which 
all hands answered. 
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THE VANISHING LIMITED 


A Gripping Story of the Air 


By DONALD EDWARD KEYHOE 


ICK BLENDON was worried. 
become manager of the North- 
eastern Airways the afternoon 
Limited had not kept to sched- 
ule. The huge twenty-passenger cabin 
plane should have taxied up to the load- 
ing platform an hour ago, but there was 
still no sign of it. : 

He turned from his nervous inspection 
of the northern horizon and beckoned to 
a mechanic. 

“Phone Kent Field,” he ordered crisply. 
“Find out if they have any word of a 
forced landing or a crash.” ~~ 

In a few minutes the man returned. 

“Kent reports the ship out on time,” 
he announced. “No dope on a crackup. 
Do you want them to send out a tracer?” 

Blendon shook his head. 

“T’]] look it up from this end,” he said. 
“If they were forced down it will have 
been in the last seventy miles. There 
are landing fields everywhere else along 
the line.” 

After a last look for the missing plane, 
he strode into the special service hangar, 
in which he kept his single-seater, the 
“Black Cat.” 

“Shove out the ‘Cat’ and warm her 
up,” he told the hangar boss. “I’m going 
to see what’s wrong.” 

Ten minutes later the “Cat” shot down 
the field and poked its nose into the air 
with a steep zoom. Blendon climbed to 
two thousand feet and then began his 
search of the wooded ground below for 
some sign of the missing ship. 

At the end of 25 minutes he had 
reached the “hub,” a large cleared spot 
near the center of the forest. There was 
nothing to be seen of the Limited. Blen- 
don’s fears increased, for this was the 
only place in the forest where a ship as 
large as the Limited could land safely. 

He kept on his course, expecting at 
any moment to see beneath him the wreck 
of the aerial liner. When the edge of 
the wooded area came into sight he 
drew a breath of relief, deciding that 
the ship must have been forced down 
farther on, where conditions were much 
better. 

He decided to land and check up on 
this. A village five miles off offered 
the quickest communication, so he 
headed the “Cat” in that direction. Kick- 
ing the tiny ship into an almost vertical 
slip, he dropped swiftly into a small field 
on the outskirts. Ruddering out, he 
fishtailed violently to the right, straight- 
ening out just as the “Cat” lost all speed 
and plumped solidly on to the ground. 

A group of villagers who had watched 
this landing open-mouthed ran out as 
the ship stopped. Blendon beckoned to 
one of them. 

“I want to get a message to Londale,” 
he said. “I’m afraid someone will get 
a I leave my motor running by it- 
self, 
onl take care of it,” replied the man. 

What’s the message?” 


“Get the Londale News,” instructed 
Blendon, “and find out if they have any 
report of the afternoon passenger plane 
from Kent.” 

The man looked surprised. 

“You mean the Northeastern?” he 
asked quickly. 

“That’s it,” said Blendon. 
what’s the matter?” 

“That plane went over here about two 
hours ago,” declared his informant. “If 
ea on arrived, it must be down in the 
sticks.” ‘ 

Blendon stared increduously. 

“You’re certain it passed here?” he 
demanded. 

The man called to another villager 
close by. 

“How about it, Jim?” he said. “You 
tell him when that airplane went over.” 

“Round two o’clock, I reckon,” stated 
the other. “I noticed it p’ticler when it 
come in so low. Mostly you kin just see 

“Then it was coming down?” Blen- 
don asked anxiously. 

The second villager shook his head. 

“It was right over the trees, but it 
kep’ on flyin’ that way. Didn’t seem to 
be nothin’ wrong.” 

Blendon pondered a moment. All 
Northeastern Airway pilots had strict 
orders to keep up to six thousand feet 
or more when passing over the forest. 
The pilot of the limited was Larry Drake, 
a close friend of his, who was not in 
the habit of flying recklessly with pas- 
sengers. There was a special reason 
why Drake should not have deviated 
from orders. He had been married only 
three months, and had been flying “safe 
and sane” during that time. 

After a moment Blendon shook off his 
indecision and motioned the gathering 
crowd to stand clear. 

“T’m going to search the woods again,” 
he told the two men with whom he had 
been talking. “After I take off please 
call the Northeastern Airways field at 
Ridgway and tell them to keep the border 
lights on until Blendon gets in.” 

The men agreed. Blendon turned the 
“Cat” about, taxied quickly to the end 
of the field and then swung back into the 
wind. This time he did not seek alti- 
tude, for he was determined that he 
should not miss the plane on this at- 
tempt. 

For twenty minutes there was nothing 
to reward his searching gaze. Then, as 
he neared the “hub” he saw a pillar of 
smoke rising from the clearing. Hastily 
jamming open the throttle, he raced over 
the remaining distance. 

As he reached the “hub” his heart 
sank, for a burning plane was clearly 
visible. The worst of the fire seemed 
past, for the smoke was only slowly ris- 
ing from smoldering ruins. Around the 
wreck were three or four men. Blendon’s 
hopes rose slightly. Perhaps’ the 
Limited had carried a very small number 
of passengers—there was a chance that 
no one had been killed. 


“Why, 


He dropped the “Cat” into a swift 
glide, landing midway of the field. The 
plane was still moving when he leaped 
from the cockpit and ran toward the 
men at the fire. Then his last hope van- 
ished, for he saw that they were woods- 
men who had evidently hurried to the 
scene. As he reached the group one of 
them stepped forward. 

“You’re too late, mister,” he said, with 
an expressive shake of his head. “We 
were all too late, and we got over here 
as soon as we could.” 

“We got the bodies out,” he went on 
quietly. He pointed to a spot back under 
the trees. “Do you want to——” 

Blendon shook his head. 

“No—not now,” he replied hurriedly. 
“It wouldn’t help—and I’d rather not 
till later.” 

He conquered his agitation 
moment and went on. 

“T’ll send for them tomorrow morn- 
ing,” he said dully. “Will you take care 
of them till then?” 

The man nodded. 

“T’ll see to it,” he promised. 

For the first time Blendon noticed that 
this man seemed different from the aver- 
age woodsman. There was a keenness in 
his dark eyes which would have aroused 
curiosity at any other time, but now 
Blendon merely gave it a passing thought 
as he turned for another look at the 
burned plane. 

As his eyes rested on the charred 
frame and tangled wires, he stooped over 
suddenly. 

“What is it?” asked the spokesman for 
the group, following his glance. 

Blendon shook his head with an air of 
disappointment. 

“Nothing,” he replied. “I thought I 
saw a broken control wire, but I was mis- 
taken.” 

It took an effort to keep his face from 
betraying what he had just learned. The 
burned plane before him was not the 
Limited—nor had it crashed there on 
that day or any other! 

Alike in every other respect to the 
missing ship, the wreckage showed a 
standard type rudder, whereas the 
Limited had been equipped only two days 
before with a special balanced rudder of 
an entirely different shape. Not only 
that, but in the wreckage his swift in- 
spection had disclosed a peculiar cross 
member which had been used on but one 
plane. That had been the Lark—a ship 
that had been dismantled as obsolete and 
sold for junk three months ago. 

What could be back of this hoax, which 
included carrying the Lark to this spot 
and burning it to create the impression 
of a crash? 

The dark-eyed man broke in on his at- 
tempt to solve this puzzle. 

“Find out what was wrong?” he in- 
quired with an air that Blendon suddenly 
found suspicious. 

“No, everything is tangled up,” Blen- 
don told him. “It might have been one 
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of a dozen thoughts. I thought maybe 
it was something that needed changing 
on the other ships. But I'll have to let 


it go now—I haven’t muc$h time left be- 
fore dark.” 

He considered for a moment asking to 
see the bodies under the tre . for he 
now doubted their existence But he 


realized this would probably precipitate 
his capture by these men to hide what- 
ever lay back of this mystery 

“My motor will be getting fouled up,” 
he observed, glancing toward the spot 
where the “Cat” stood with its propeller 
slowly turning over. “T'll go back to 
headquarters and report the crash. See 
you tomorrow.” 

Avoiding an appearance of haste, he 
climbed into the cockpit, cleared out the 
motor and then took off down the field 
Once treetops, he headed 
toward Ridgeway 


above the 


Ten minutes later he looked back rh 
“hub” was completely hidden from sight. 
He held the “Cat” to five hundred feet 
and commenced a wide circle around the 
spot he had just left At this altitude 
he could not be seen by anyone at the 
wreck, and by remaining at a distance 
he would prevent the sound of the motor 
from betraying him. 

His goal was a small farm which lay 
about four miles from the “hub.” It 
was a bad landing place, but he had no 
other choice. He stalled the “Cat” care- 
fully into the soft earth of a truck patch, 
missing a “nose-dive” by a narrow mar- 
gin. Switching off the motor, he with- 
drew a .45 automatic from a holster be- 
neath his seat and made his way to the 
farmhouse. 

To his disappointment there was no 
answer to his knock, nor did his inspec- 
tion of the sheds in the rear yield any 
better result. He had hoped to find 
someone who would join forces with him 
in an unannounced visit to the “hub.” 

He decided to go on alone. It was now 
six-thirty. Dusk was beginning to fall, 
and it would take at least two hours 
to get through the darkened forest. 

The going was difficult when he 
reached the deeper part of the wooded 
section, for the undergrowth caught at 
his feet and tripped him up. At the end 
of an hour he was greatly fatigued, and 
hunger was adding to his troubles. At 
last he saw with relief that the trees 
were becoming less thick. 

He reached the clearing and was pro- 
ceeding along the side of the field when 
he heard voices nearby. As he dropped 
down behind a clump of brush, two men 
approached. He could hear their words 
plainly. 

“No time to waste, Romine,” one of 
them was saying. “We've got to get out 
of here right away. That fellow might 
be back here by sunrise. I think you 
made a bust letting him get away. We 
could've grabbed him easy.” 

“Yes—and you'd haye balled up the 
whole game,” retorted the other, pausing 
to light a cigarette. The flare of the 
match lit his face clearly. Blendon 
recognized the keen-eyed man of the 
afternoon. “Two planes missing on one 
day would sound good, wouldn’t it? Now 
don't worry—we're all set. I’m going to 
take off inside of two hours. You and 
the gang can begin tearing that stuff 
down.” 
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The two began to move on. Blendon 
stole after them cautiously, hoping to 
hear more. 

“What're you going to do with the girl 
and that pilot?” asked the first who had 
spoken. There was an eager note in his 
voice. 


The one he 
unpleasant} 

“Never d—lI’ll take care of the 
girl. She going with me in the ship. 
I'll be nec ¢ company up in that for- 
saken pl , anyway. And I’m going to 
take tl man Drake, too. If he won't 
liste? reason, there’s an easy way to 
get rid of him without leaving any signs 


had called Romine laughed 


around. 

His companion growled a surly re- 

onse which Blendon could not hear, for 
he two had left the edge of the woods 
and were cutting across the field, where 
he thought it best not to follow. 

The mention of Drake’s name thrilled 
him. That meant the Limited must be 
nearby. And a girl—his fists clenched 
involuntarily at the tone Romine had 
Undoubtedly she had been one of 


used. 
the passengers. But where were the 
rest? 


He was slowly working his way 
through the gloom when a faint glow 
showed ahead. Then he saw a small 
rude shed. It had been built between 
four trees, the foliage of which inter- 
mingled at the top, forming a perfect 
concealment. This was why he had not 
seen it from the air. The dim light he 
had seen came through a single window. 
As he approached closer, he saw it was 
caused by a candle placed on a packing 
box. 

As he peered in from one side, a 
smothered exclamation escaped him. On 
the floor of the shack lay Drake, tightly 
bound. Seated on a box, but no less 
securely fastened, was a girl, whose 
frightened eyes grew still wider as Blen- 
don’s face appeared at the window. 

“Larry!” whispered Blendon’ cau- 
tiously. 

The bound man twisted around with 
difficulty. His face lighted as he saw 
Blendon, but he did not speak. The girl 
gave a warning toss of her blonde head 
toward the door. Blendon risked an- 
other whisper. 

“Guarded ?” 

The girl nodded instantly. Blendon 
drew back into the darkness and carefully 
tiptoed toward the front of the shed. A 
man was seated on a stump a few yards 
from the door. He did not seem to ex- 
pect trouble, for he sat listlessly, with 
his back toward the shack and the two 
captives. 

Blendon stole forward with raised au- 
tomatic. As he reached the stump the 
man jerked about in alarm, but before 
he could move Blendon jammed the gun 
into his ribs. 

“Get ‘em up and 
snapped. 

The man’s hands rose with comical 
haste. The surprise served to unnerve 
him completely. 

“You've got me!” he stammered. “TI’ll 
keep still.” 

Blendon wasted no time. 

“Into the shack,” he ordered curtly. 

Here he felt over his captive for 
weapons, finding a pistol which he put 
into his pocket. Drake and the girl 
watched excitedly. 


keep quiet!” he 
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“Now untie them,” directed Blendon, 
motioning toward the bound pair. 

As the man leaned down to obey there 
was a sound of footsteps outside. Blen- 
don hauled the erstwhile guard to his 
feet and thrust him into a corner. 

“One squeak and I'll drill you!” he 
said bluntly. “Face the wall.” 

The door swung back and Romine en- 
tered. As his gaze fell on the back of 
the guard in the corner, he started and 
made a swift movement with his hand. 
But Blendon was too quick. 

“Hold that, Romine!” he said harshly. 
“Ill take that gat. No, I wouldn’t try it. 
I’m just waiting for a good excuse to 
plug you.” 

Romine raised his hands sullenly. At 
Blendon’s bidding he aided the guard in 
releasing the girl and Drake. 

“Give me a hand, Larry,” said Blendon, 
after Drake had rubbed the spots where 
the ropes had chafed his arms and legs. 
“We'll truss up these two birds—give ‘em 
some of their own medicine.” 

Three minutes later both Romine and 
the guard lay upon the floor. Blendon 
turned to the other pilot. 

“Give me an idea of what happened. 
Then we can figure a way out.” 

Drake began quickly. 

“This Romine is nobody's fool, for one 
thing. He bought up all but one of the 
reservations for this afternoon—he and 
his gang. Miss Sutherland, here, had 
made her reservation three weeks ago. 
2omine offered her fifty bucks for it. 
Too bad she turned him down.” 

The girl spoke for the first time. 

“I’m not sorry,” she stated calmly. 
“And I’m not a bit afraid—now,” with a 
flash of her blue eyes at the prostrate 
Romine. 

Blendon looked at her admiringly. 

“That’s good. We’re in a tight place, 
and we'll have to depend on you a lot.” 

“Everything seemed all right,” went 
on Drake, “until the last stretch. Some- 
body blackjacked me, and Romine took 
the controls. The gang held off the me- 
chanics and that’s all there was to it. 
When I woke up the ship was on the 
ground.” 

“Where’s the Limited now?” asked 
Blendon. 

“Quarter of a mile from here,” replied 
Drake. “It’s under a camouflaged can- 
vas canopy. They had a place cleared 
between the trees at the smallest end of 
the field, just big enough to hold the 
ship. The canvas is stretched across the 
top and covered with a few small 
branches. As soon as they rolled the 
ship inside they closed up the front 
with brush.” 

“But what’s the idea?” demanded 
Blendon. “They must be crazy.” 

“Crazy your eye,” retorted Drake in- 
elegantly. “They’re mighty slick. They 
intended to make everyone think the 
Limited was burned. That old wreck you 
saw was the Lark. They hauled it out 
here through an old road. I guess they 
brought it up from the junkyard we 
sold it to last year. They didn’t miss a 
thing.” 

“Yes, they did,” contradicted Blendon. 
“T recognized the Lark. But I still don’t 
see what’s back of all this.” 

“Booze and aliens,” explained Drake 
tersely. “They’re going to smuggle ’em 
by night across the Canadian border. 


Romine gave me the dope on it. e 
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offered me a chance to fly for him— 
against a dive into Niagara Falls. Nice 
chap.” 

“They've got enough money to buy 
ships, but buying a big bus like this 
would make the immigration and pro- 
hibition authorities suspicious. I’ve got 
a hunch they’re going to smuggle dope, 
too, so they have to be extra careful. 
Where they’re getting the stuff in Can- 
ada, I don’t know—probably from some 
tramp ship up the coast. Anyway, they 
figured out this scheme to make every- 
body think the Limited was burned. By 
tomorrow they were going to have all 
the canopy pulled down and the traces 
wiped out. You wouldn’t have found 
anything but the wreck and some old 
skeletons to make you think we all got 
humped off.” 

Blendon looked down at Romine, who 
was listening in silent fury. 

“Not a bad idea, my friend. Someone 
might have thought it a little strange 
about those bodies, but you might have 
slipped by with it.” He turned back to 
Drake. “Let’s get out of here, before 
it’s too late. Are the two mechanics 
tied up?” 

“T don’t think so,” answered Drake. 
“Nobody but Romine knows ships very 
much, and I think they’re making them 
help out. We can count on both of them. 
Williams is a holy terror when he’s mad. 
And Ryan isn’t so helpless either.” 

The girl suddenly held up a warning 
hand. 

“Listen—don’t you hear something?’ 

A rustling outside became louder, as 
all three stood silent. Then, before any- 
one could prevent it, Romine shouted at 
the top of his voice: 

“Help! We’re tied up. Get the——” 

Blendon’s hands savagely choked off 
the rest, but it was too late. There was 
an alarmed cry outside of the shack, then 
the sound of running feet. Drake dashed 
out of the door, but the darkness blinded 
him and he stopped short. 

“Let him go, Larry!” ordered Blendon 
swiftly. “Here—take Romine’s gun. We 
ean make it yet. Etay close behind us, 
Miss Sutherland.” 

Hurriedly they hunted out the path to 
the “hub.” They had gone hardly three 
hundred yards when a clamor of voices 
came from ahead. Blendon grasped the 
girl by the arm and drew her to one side 
of a tree trunk. He and Drake concealed 
themselves similarly. 

Fortune favored them, for the scurry- 
ing of ruffians rushed by pellmell toward 
the shack. Back on the path, the three 
lost no time in reaching the clearing. As 
they neared it, they saw the great wings 
of the Limited, lit by the glaring landing 
lights, at the tips. 

“Thank God!” muttered Drake. 
old bus is ready to go.” 

“You take the right side.” whispered 
Blendon. “I'll go in from the left. Miss 
Sutherland—you stay back for a minute.” 

An outburst from the direction of the 
shack told him that Romine and the 
guard had been found. At the sound, 
one of the plane’s doors opened and a 
head was thrust out. Drake stole for- 
ward with uplifted automatic. 

Blendon ran to the other side. There 
was a stifled cry as he poked his gun 
into the cabin window. This was echoed 
by a brief groan a few feet away. 


“The 
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“That’s that,” came in Drak 
now suddenly cheerful. “I don’t 
he’ll wake up till next week.” 

“Cover this man,” said Blendon sharp- 
ly. “Williams—Ryan. Where are you?” 

“Hell’s bells!” came a roar of aston- 
ishment. “It’s Mr. Blendon. We're al! 
set.” 

Blendon opened the door and called 
quickly to the girl. 

“Kneel down behind these front seats,” 
he told her, as he helped her into the 
cabin. “Here comes the gang. I’m go- 
ing to start the motors.” 

He ran up to the pilots’ compartment 
and snapped on the starter. The first 
motor caught with a sputter and settled 
into steady thunder. With a prayer for 
equal success with the second, he threw 
the second switch. A shot sounded above 
the exhaust and a strip of laminated 
wood ripped from the fuselage near 
Blendon’s head. He ducked low, fever- 
ishly working throttle and spark. 

“Break in the door!” came in Romine’s 
voice. “Watch out for the girl—get the 
rest any way you can.” 

The second motor roared into life. 
Blendon heard a cry of pain from behind 
him. Then an exchange of shots. Will- 
iams’ loud bellow rose above the din. 

“There’s more where that came from. 
Come and get us—damn you!” 

Blendon looked enxiously into the 
murk of the cabin. The motors were still 
cool and might cut out if he tried to 
take off now. Yet if he waited much 
longer Romine and his gang would over- 
come them. A splintering crash decided 
him. He shoved the throttles open care- 
fully. To his relief the motors responded 
without a miss. The great ship moved 
forward with rapidly increasing speed. 

He threw a hasty glance back of the 
ship. Flashes of fire showed that they 
were still targets for a few shots, but 
the greater part of the gang had been 
close to the side of the Limited when it 
started, and the propeller blasts had al- 
most blown them off their feet. Only 
one man had succeeded in remaining on 
the plane. He had swung onto the tail 
and was reaching back for the elevator 
control horns. 

Blendon recognized Romine and 
guessed his purpose. If he could hang 
on against the propeller blast his weight 
on the tail would make it impossible to 
take off. Blendon would have to shut 
down the motors to avoid colliding with 
the trees ahead. 


voice, 
think 


A Call from the Sea 


I love the sea of romance, 
The Southern tropic sea 
(Flooded with mellow moonlight) 


Oh, how it calls to me 


It fills me with a longing 
Such as I've never known 
For there is no peace and quiet 
That quells the lust to roam. 


Stars can never shine brighter 
Than on a tropic night, 
Out on the summer ocean 
Oh, What a thrilling sight 


It beckons me to wander 
Astray from friends and home, 


To toil among strange faces 
And age and die alone, 


E. E. NEFF, April 20, 1926. 


Eleven 


The “hub” was fairly large, but the 
Limited had already covered half of its 
available space. A _ lightning glance 
showed Blendon that he must get off 
within the next hundred yards if he 
were to succeed in escaping. He felt 
frantically for his pistol, but it had 
dropped somewhere on the floor. 

He groaned in despair. He was about 
to reach for the throttles when an idea 
flashed into his mind. The rocket pistol! 

He tore it from its holster on the side 
of the plane and leveled it back at the 
figure clinging desperately to the tail. 
The trigger snapped under his finger and 
there was a vivid red flare. Romine re- 
leased his hold in a frantic effort to hurl 
the burning rocket from his face, and 
plunged headlong to the ground. 

Instantly Blendon shoved the control 
wheel forward, to gain flying speed in 
the precious seconds left. There was one 
long anxious moment, then he pulled 
back sharply. The Limited rose at a 
steep angle, zoomed through the leaves 
of the bordering trees, and slowly settled 
forward. The great ship hung at al- 
most stalling speed for another breath- 
less interval, and then lifted up into the 
starlit night. 

Blendon banked into a turn and headed 
homeward. Now that it was all over he 
felt strangely wearied. After a few 
minutes he switched on the compartment 
lights and looked back. 

The girl was sitting composedly in the 
first chair—her eyes still shining from 
excitement. Beyond her was Drake, his 
clothes torn and disordered, but other- 
wise unharmed. Williams was bleeding 
from a cut on the head, but the grin he 
returned at Blendon’s glance showed he 
was not seriously hurt. Ryan was 
grimly watching the man Blendon had 
captured. 

As Drake 
came forward. 

“Lord—that was some scrap!” he 
shouted. “Boy—I told you Williams was 
bad medicine. He broke one man’s back, 
just bent him over double. I think I 
plugged another. And say, that girl sure 
has got the stuff. I think she was sorry 
when it was over.” 

“You'd better be thinking up a story 
for your wife,” suggested Blendon. “And 
I wouldn’t mention Miss Sutherland, 
either. Your wife might not believe all 
this.” 

Drake grinned. Blendon looked over 
his shoulder and caught the girl’s blue 
eyes fixed on him. An unaccountable 
something in that exchange of glances 
set his pulses to leaping. He came to 
with a start as Drake jerked his arm. 

“Say—think you're flying the ‘Cat?’” 
the latter demanded. “You don’t loop 
these babies more’n once in a lifetime. 
If you want to sleep Y 

Blendon reddened as he pushed the 
wheel forward. 

“Maybe you’d better take her on in,” 
he said. “I’m a little tired. I’ll go back 
and rest a while.” 

Drake stared for an instant. Under- 
standing dawned on him, as he watched 
Blendon take the seat next to the girl. 
He noted her exquisite profile, as she 
turned to smile at Blendon. He sighed 
as he settled himself at the controls. 

“Looks like another good man gone 
wrong,” he said to himself. 


‘aught Blendon’s eyes he 
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THREE MINUTES TO SPARE 


IND her, Tawny!” ordered the 
young detective, as he stood 
eagerly in his stirrups, and 
looked searchingly about the 
dense thicket. 

A woman’s voice had suddenly pierced 
the silence of the valley, and Macque 
hadn’t supposed there was a woman 
within twenty miles. 

For hours Owen Macque had been urg- 


ing his tired pony through bushes, 
tangled grass, and cedar brakes. He'd 
battled with prickly mesquite, with 


blinding heat that surged upward from 
the sun-baked ground, and hardest of all 
with a still, small voice that continually 
urged him back to civilization; it had 
been a fool’s chase after these railroad 
bandits, but now the monotony was 
broken. 

It had taken a woman’s shriek to turn 
him from his stubborn course through 
this bleak Trans-Pecos wilderness. A 
puzzled look swept over the young man’s 
bronzed face. 

“Wonder where in tarnation she can 
be?” he muttered as he glanced after 
the lively dog. Tawny, a big Police dog, 
had been Macque’s constant companion. 
Night or day, the naimal manged to get 
close by his loved master. 

Soon, the raucous barking of the dog 
indicated that something had been found. 
Dragging his pony into the edge of the 
mesquite, Macque spied a white horse 
with empty saddle. On the matted grass 
lay a girl. She was apparently about 
fifteen years of age, slight built, and ex- 
cept for the long braid of dark hair, 
might have passed for a boy, in flannel 
blouse and faded blue overalls. 

As she leaned dazedly on one elbow 
and looked upward to Macque’s face, he 
started. Where had he seen those fea- 
tures before? 

“Oh, I’m glad you came,” she ex- 
claimed nervously. “Guess I’m not hurt 
much—only my ankle.” 

“Hoss toss yoh?” he asked mechanic- 
ally. Again he was searching his memory 
to place those high cheek bones and high 
forehead with big blue eyes. Suddenly 
it came to him. She was a picture of 
Hendricks, the railroad bandit recently 
tried and convicted at Red Bluff. He 
wondered if she could by any chance be 
the fellow‘'s sister. He determined to 
investigate. 

Tenderly he helped her up to her sad- 
dle. He was surprised to learn that her 
home was only a mile distant. 

“We call it ‘Sunny Brakes’,” she ex- 
plained eagerly as she pointed to a 
homely one-room shack of crude logs, 
built near the foot of Bear Cliff. He 
searched it with narrowed eyes as they 
drew nearer. 

“Your dad a prospector, or somethin 
he asked carelessly, while he studied her 
face. 

She glanced thoughtfully to his brown 
eyes, then her keen gaze focused on a 
gold shield with a legend engraved upon 
it. It gleamed meaningly from the 
turned-back undershirt. “Yeah—you may 
have heard of him. George Hazzleton’s 
been ‘round here several years. My 
name’s Irene 

Just then the cabin came in sight, and 
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a frightened expression flashed over her 
face. “My goodness!” she cried, “some- 
thin’s happened to dad—he never comes 
home as early as this!” 

As Macque slid from his horse he 
noted that the cabin door was wide open 
and one end of a rough plank projected 
out over the worn sill. 

Ignoring her lame ankle, the girl slid 
from her pony and rushed excitedly into 
the shack. “Oh!” she shrieked, “dad’s 
been shot!” 

Macque’s observant eyes, trained by 
five years experience in detective serv- 
ice, took in the interior of the bleak 
cabin with one brief glance. Evidently 
a struggle had taken place. A pine table 
lay on its side, one leg broken; also a 
battered chair bore mute testimony to 
the terriffic battle. At the farther end 
of the room a man in rough clothing and 
muddy boots lay huddled on the floor. His 
head was bloody, his eyes closed. Al- 
though still breathing, it was apparent 
that he was badly injured. 

Together they lifted the unconscious 
man to the couch, and Irene sopped water 
to the wounds, and nervously bandaged 
them. 

Bewilderedly she pointed to the hole 
in the floor. “They’ve got all of dad’s 
savings,” she moaned. “He had several 
thousand dollars worth of gold dust hid- 
den there’—she hesitated and looked 
piteously at Macque. “Can’t you do 
something?” she implored. “You're a 
detective, aren’t you?” 

“Sure. I’m goin’ to help yuh,” he re- 
plied absently. He was wondering just 
who she was, and how much she knew of 
the train robbery. She certainly looked 
innocent, and Tawny had already taken 
a fancy to her. The dog seldom made a 
mistake in reading human nature ... 

But he couldn't go into that too deep, 
with her dad dying. “How far’s Bad 
Man’s Gulch from here?” he asked 
thoughtfully, as he glanced toward the 
wounded man. 

Irene looked up drearily. “It’s twenty 
miles, if you go via Devil’s Bottom. 
That’s the nearest way if you go horse- 
back. Hurry, won’t you—or dad may 
die!” 

Macque looked out the door. The sun 
had gone behind the cliff; already the 
shadows were settling gloomily around 
the cottage. 

“You won’t be afraid?” he asked. 

“Oh, no!” she assured, “I’ve got a gun. 
If those devils come around tonight I’ll 
certainly plug them!” she cried excitedly. 

Hastily Macque emptied his saddle- 
bags, and left his extra blanket with the 
girl. Just as about to start he thought 
of Tawney. “I'll leave the dog with you,” 
he told her encouragingly. “I see he’s 
taken a liking to you.” 

Macque was familiar with this region 
by day light, but soon found that every- 
thing took on new shapes at night. Sev- 
eral times he got lost and wandered miles 
off his route. It was morning when he 
finally slid from his saddle, and staggered 
into Sheriff Nolan’s dingy office. Hag- 
gard, dirty, with torn clothing, he told 
his story, and the telephone was soon 


busy. Men hustled into saddles; guns 
were critically examined and slipped back 
into holsters. Last of all came a lynx. 
eyed man of small stature; he was 
greeted as “Doc,” and carried a gun 
along with his medicine kit. 

It was noon when the posse headed by 
Sheriff Nolan on a big white horse, 
reached Briar Cliff, and cautiously 
skirted the mountain to the east side. 

Nearly paralyzed from loss of sleep, 
and the long, hard ride, Macque clung 
desperately to his saddle, and directed 
the men to Sunny Brakes cabin. 

Sheriff Nolan blinked knowingly. 
“Reckon I’ve seen that ’ere shack,” he 
hollered above the pounding of hoof- 
beats. “Used to know Hazzleton—got 
a nice gal. The boy a leetle mite wild; 
never happened to see him——” 

At last Macque swerved his tired 
horse up to the door of the little shack, 
and slid from his saddle. His face 
lighted as Tawney bounded out from the 
doorway, and eagerly licked his master’s 
hand, then padded silently back into the 
sick room. The little doctor had fol- 
lowed like a shadow. A skilled touch 
of the limp wrist; he shook his head 
ominously. 

“Can’t do much, 


he muttered as he 
glanced sympathetically toward the 
grief-stricken girl. “He may become 
conscious before he passes out. May 
not 

Just then the wounded man moved his 
hand. His eyelids twitched feebly, then 
he moaned. Irene threw herself beside 
the couch. “Dad,” she cried piteously, 
“speak to me.” 

Something about the familiar voice 
must have touched a spark of conscious- 
ness in the wandering mind. The puzzled 
eyes opened, then focused for a brief 
moment on the girl’s face. As _ the 
fevered lips parted, Irene listened eag- 
earl. “They shot me,” he mumbled. “I 
heard them talking. They’re the train 
bandits. Hendricks wasn’t one of them 
—they framed him 

As the feeble whisper became unintel- 
ligible, the tired eyes closed listlessly, 
and George Hazzleton sank into a deep 
sleep. The doctor eagerly seized the 
limp wrist, and pulled out his watch. 

“Jove, that’s unusual,” he muttered, 
as he counted the heart-beats. “He’s 
going to live!” 

With a cry of joy, Irene buried her 
face in the couch-blanket, but only for 
a moment. Her father must be avenged; 
and Hendricks must be saved. Quickly 
she told Macque and the Sheriff what 
her father had whispered. 

The detective listened with wide eyes. 
Again her features seemed strangely 
familiar. Like a flash it came over him. 
Hendricks was her brother! Absently he 
watched as the sheriff fumbled a news- 
paper clipping from his pocket. “That's 
Hendrick’s picture,” he explained. “Neve 
thought he looked like a thug——” 

Irene glanced over the sheriff’s shoul 
der. “That’s my brother!” she screamed. 
“You mean he’s going to be hung!” She 
turned quickly to Macque. “Did you 
know ?” 

The detective turned white as he met 
her eyes. “Yes—but I didn’t want to tell 
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you. You've got enough trouble right 
here——” 

The sheriff whirled. “Gawd—if Hen- 
dricks is innocent, somebody’s got to git 
over to the jail and stop that hangin’. 
What time is it?” he demanded huskily 
as he glanced about the bleak cabin. 
“Let’s git outside an’ see if it’s night or 
day 4 

As they reached the door the sheriff 
started violently. The sun was already 
high above the tree-tops. “My Gawd, 
men,” he shouted, “what date is today?” 

Macque lunged forward. Weary from 
lack of sleep, excitement, and long hours 
in the saddle, he’d managed to keep track 
of time somehow. “It’s the fifteenth of 
August,” he assured calmly. 

The sheriff stiffened, then the color 
blanched from his bronzed face. “The 
fifteenth!” he gasped. “Then Hendricks 
hangs at sundown tonight! My Gawd, 
boys, they’re hangin’ an innocent man!” 

One of the waiting men leaped to his 
saddle, but the old sheriff seized the 
bridle. “S’no use, Bill,” he blurted so- 
berly. “Isn’t a hoss livin’ that could make 
Red Bluff in six hours!” He stamped 
frantically about. 

“If we only had a telephone, or tele- 
graph, somethin’—this is a hell of a 
place!” 

White-faced, Irene stood in the door- 
way. She placed a hand excitedly on 
Macque’s arm. “You'll save my brother, 
won’t you?” 

He met her eyes. It seemed that he’d 
known her always. He wondered how 
he’d ever been suspicious of her. 

“Yes—Miss Irene,” he gasped, “I’m 
goin’ to save your brother—somehow—” 
He staggered toward his horse, fumbled 
one foot into the saddle. 

“I’m goin’ to flag the express at Black 
Gulch,” he hollered over his shoulder. 
With a clatter of hoofs, he was off. 

Swishing between scraggly trees, he 
swung his tired pony down the incline. 
Around bowlders, over loose’ stones. 
“Hurry, Poky,” he cried as he bent over 
the tangled mane. 

He knew it was at least fifteen miles 
to the railroad, and over rough ground. 
Much of the way was through mes- 
quite thickets. It would be a desperate 
struggle, even for the hardened Poky. 
Once Macque pulled up the sweating 
horse at a stream. Man and beast eager- 
ly plunged into the cool water. 

At last the railroad came in sight. 
Macque listened apprehensively. He 
didn’t know exactly what time the north- 
bound express was due; it might have 
gone! He started as he heard a loco- 
motive whistle, and urged Poky to more 
speed. He could see the black smoke 
surging up from the deep cut. The next 
moment the train roared by. 

Dazedly he pulled up the tired pony, 
and slid to the ground. He could look 
down into the cut now. Gleaming steel 
rails; wooden ties; black cinders, and a 
smell of soft-coal smoke. He had failed! 
Way off in the distance he could see 
the rear coach of the express, each mo- 
ment getting smaller. Poky stood with 
head drooping, sides heaving, eyes dull, 
disconsolate. 

Suddenly Macque heard a long drawn 
out whistle. It certainly came from 
the south. His heart pounded. Must be 
another train coming! Passenger trains 
were few and far between on this line; 
the next must be a freight. But, it 
would be a chance. He glanced to the 
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horse. He must turn it loose. Quickly 
he stripped the saddle, snatched off the 
bridle, and struck the pony with the flat 
of his hand. He knew Poky would find 
his way home. At least he’d go some- 
where... 

The steady rumble of the heavy trai 
had grown to a thundering roar, and 
Macque dashed down the steep bank of the 
cut. But suddenly it dawned upon him; 
a train couldn’t be stopped by merely 
waving his hands. He had nothing to 
flag it with! Already he could see the 
powerful locomotive with steam surging 
from the stack, and cylinders. It was 
roaring straight toward him. 

Sweat broke out to his forehead, as 
desperately he glanced about. As he 
brushed his hand against his chin he 
glimpsed the bright-red undershirt gap- 
ing wide at his throat. Last night he’d 
shrugged into it as the “Norther” had 
blown up suddenly with its chilling blast. 

Buttons popped off, as with a few des- 
perate motions the red shirt was torn 
loose, and flung wildly across the track. 
Frantically he waved it between the rails, 
only stepping aside as the swaying, 
roaring monster almost brushed against 
him. 

With a scream of brake-shoes, and a 
surge of dust, the roar subsided as the 
long train came to an abrupt stop. 

Macque glanced dizzily toward the 
long string of- cars. Red, yellow, drab 
box-cars; a sorry looking mess to make 
speed, but his only hope, now. Soon, a 
brakeman leaned curiously down from a 
car roof. Then, the portly conductor 
rushed breathlessly up. Red-faced, in 
checked overalls, and battered felt hat, 
he glared angrily. 

“What the devil’s the big idea?” he 
growled. “We got important freight—” 

Macque pointed to the badge that 
hung from his red shirt. In a few words 
he told his story. The conductor’s eyes 
widened as he glimpsed the badge. Gov- 
ernment detectives had to be considered. 
Alert, defferential, he listened intently, 
then suddenly came to life. 

“All right, buddy,” he urged, “shin up 
one of ’em cars, quick!” 

With a frantic wave of his red ban- 
dana toward the engineer, the conductor 
grabbed the iron ladder, and followed 
Macque to the car-roof. With a jerk. 
the long line of box-cars, coal-cars and 
refrigerators began to move. Macque 
glanced hopelessly along the _ train; 
thirty-five loads between him and the 
homely red caboose. 

He turned as he heard the conductor’s 
rasping voice above the roar. “This 
hold-up’s sort of made us late,” he 
shouted, “but I’ll git up forward and tell 
“Snaky Bill” to whale hell out of her. 
Snaky’ll make things jingle, don’t 
worry!” 

Macque looked gingerly toward the 
roaring engine. Six rocking, lurching, 
long freight cars made a _ precarious 
bridge, but he knew he’d got to cross it 
somehow. 

“What time ‘re y’due at Red Gulch?” 
he shouted, as the conductor began to 
hitch along the uncertain board roof. 
That individual squinted his blood-shot 
eyes and swore loudly as a black cloud 
of smoke and cinders swept suddenly 
about him. 

“Hell, damnation!” he sputtered and 
jerked the brim of his wrinkled hat 
lower. “Due at Red Gulch when we git 


there. That damn Snaky Bill’s kickin’ 
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up this smudge on purpose; damn his 
crinkled hide! Schedule reads 6:55 p. m. 
There goes that damn cuss again. 
Usually from eight to ten when we pull 
in.” 

Macque smiled wanly; if things hadn’t 
been so serious he would have laughed 
heartily. But Hendricks must be saved; 
this slow train was his only hope now. 
What would Irene think if he failed! He 
shivered as he followed the wiry con- 
ductor along the quivering roof of one 
long car to another. On hands and knees 
he bridged from one car end to the next. 
This was a new experinence, and he 
thought he’d had them all since he’d 
started this detective work along the 
Trans-Pecos region. 

The lumbering train was fast gather- 
ing momentum. Cars swayed dizzily as 
he tried to keep close to the veteran con- 
ductor. Finally they reached the loco- 
motive. Down the iron steps, over the 
tender, down the coal pile with a rush 
and a scramble to the iron gangway. 

The fireman looked up with wide-open 
mouth, but the veteran Snaky Bill never 
moved an eye-lash as the conductor one 
blue-demined shoulder, and yelled in a 
grimy ear above the roar of the strain- 
ing mechanism. 

But soon the throttle was pulled wider 
open; a horny hand darted here and 
there adjusting valves, and levers. The 
mechanism roared louder, the engine 
swayed more dizzily while great clouds 
of smoke and cinders zoomed from the 
roaring smokestack. Macque glanced 
out to the blurring scenery. Houses 
were sweeping by. They must be reach- 
ing civilization. He glanced at his 
watch. It had stopped! Suddenly the 
great engine slackened speed, and 
Macque looked inquiringly at the con- 
ductor. 

“Not goin’ to stop here, are yuh?” he 
implored hastily. 

The conductor grinned as he looked 
at his watch. “Sure thing, Buddy. This’ 
Hastings Sidin’. Gotta meet 68 here. 
She’s due in about ten minutes!” 

Macque groaned as the long train 
pulled slowly to the siding. And Hen- 
dricks would be hanged at sundown un- 
less he got there, and stopped it. 

As the train stopped, he glanced anx- 
iously about. A small shack stood a few 
yards from the track; a woman and two 
small children sat on the crude door sill. 
He turned hopefully to the conductor. 

“Any chance to telephone here?” he 
asked quickly. 

The conductor scowled. “Gawd, no— 
nothin’ like that in this wilderness. 
T’wouldn’t be no use if they did git one. 
The wires’d rust out from stagnation.” 

Snaky Bill turned a grizzeld face in- 
quiringly, while he sized up the young 
detective for the first time. 

“You real anxious like to make Red 
Gulch by six?” he drawled quizzically. 

Macque started. “Anxious!” he blurted, 
“man, I’ve got to make it! Do yuh real- 
ize that an innocent man’s being hung?” 

Snaky Bill bit off a corner from his 
black tobacco thoughtfully. “Waal, 
stranger,” he exclaimed, “my fireman 
ain’t over ambitious. Reckon if yuh want 
to shovel some coal, an’ shovel like hell 
—mebbe we'll make it.” 

Finally the southbound train passed 
with a roar. Snaky Bill jerked open the 
big throttle. Once again the long string 
of freight cars was roaring towards Red 

(Continued on page 45) 
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THE BROADCAS 


Wherein The Leatherneck Publishes News From All Posts 


HEADQUARTERS NEWS 
By “TaBob’ 
Well the joint big ball given by th« 


personnel of the Adjutant and Inspec- 


tors’ and Paymasters’ Departments is 
now history, but the recollections of the 
evening are just chuck full of happy 
memories. The affair was staged fo 
the benefit of the sick funds of the tw: 
departments. 

Almost everybody 
from Headquarters 
was there and fine 
representations 
from the Yard, the 
Marine Barracks 
and Quantico. While 
we do not feel they 
are entitled to 
thanks, from one an- 
gle, as we know 
they had their 
money’s worth, on 
the other hand we 
do give them our 
most hearty and sin- 
cere thanks for their 
real warm support; 
it was a pleasure to 
have these buddies 
from the posts men- 
tioned gather with 
us, with their ladies, 
and remember 
you're welcome 
every time we pull 
this party. 

Anybody from 
Headquarters who 
might have come but 
didn’t, pulled a 
“boner”; the orches- 
tra was exceptional- 
ly good; the spe- 
cialty numbers were 
fine. Benny Levine still knows his stuff, 
and likes to play for a Marine Corps 
crowd. 

It was sincerely regretted by all that 
Brigadier General Rufus H. Lane, ow 
most popular A & I could not be there; 
and we missed Bob O’Toole who was 
chairman of the dance. General Lane 
was compelled by official duties to be in 
Nicaragua on the evening of the dance, 
with “Bob” and Major Thacher. They 
found time to think of those in Wash 
ington, and in collaboration with Colone! 
Beadle, whose heart still beats strong 
for the Headquarters gang, sent the fol 


lowing radio, received the day of the bal] 


“Please extend to Personnel of 
A & I Department our wish for most 
successful and wnjoyable evening, 
January 24.” 
“Lane, Beadle, Thacher, O'Toole.” 
Chief Pay Clerk McKee, chairman fo 
the Paymasters’ Department, took up 
the task when O’Toole shoved off for 
Nicaragua, and with the help of the 
members of both departments. the affair 
was mighty successful. 
Brigadier General Richards. the Pay 


\ rather informal photograph taken in front 


master, was on hand with Mrs. Richards 
and the rdiality made them at once 
popular with all who met them. Major 
Dix * the A & I Department was 
the it could not be located on the 
! floor, although he was ready with 
ngs, which did not call for active 
al participation in the festivities 

ning 
Credit due to all concerned, and to 


nis?) was interviewed. He expressed 
extreme regrets at his inability to man- 
age a dance with each and every one of 
the Headquarters girls, but upon being 
questioned more fully, he admitted that 
the principal reason for his failure ir 
this respect was because he never did get 
to the dance. 

We missed Joe Ayres, popular official 
scorer of the men’s bowling league. With 
his good looks and 
“it” we certainly 


expected him and 
were disappointed. 
Mr. McKee says 
he is sorry he could 
not make the entire 
circle. Evidence at 
hand indicates he 
did his darndest and 
who can do more. 
Captain Birthright 
strolled around the 
hall all evening. 
when he wasn't nea 
the punch bowl, and 
looked as happy as 
a three months’ old 
baby with a new 
rattle. All he could 
talk about was what 
a fine party every- 
body was having, 
what a fine idea it 
was and how pretty 
the girls were espe- 
cially those of the 
Pay Depar tment, 
ete., etc., ete. 
Although Bob 
O’Toole wasn’t pres- 


Washington, D. C., July, 1903 
mention one or several is to slight others; 
but it was a mutual affair, put over as 
aun experiment, that did much to cement 


the friendship between members of the 
tw lepartments at Headquarters, and 
further such friendships between mem- 


if the other posts mentioned. 

Everybody missed Mrs. Lane at the 

ball. To know her is to like her and she 
has been “Semper Fidelis” at our af- 
fairs. 
Lane is back to duty looking 
splendid after his southern trip, and he 
Headquarters personnel 
best wishes from Colonel Beadle. 


General 
nveved to the 


To the best of our knowledge and be- 

ef, Pay Clerk May could only do two 
things—shoot pool and bowl. We take 

all back,—incidently Mrs. May was 
with him at the dance. 

Captain Bower, who recently joined 
the Pay Department, vice Captain San- 
derson, brought Mrs. Bower to the dance 
and we hope they come again. 

Captain and Mrs. Passmore were also 
among those present and accounted for. 

Dennis Keating (is there anybody in 
the whole world who doesn’t know Den- 


of the Old Marine Barracks, 


ent in person, 
through the coopera- 
tion of “the Missus,” 
there was ample evi- 
dence that he maintained very active 
interest in the dance. We don’t know 
how many there were in Mrs. O’Toole’s 
party, but it was a nice big crowd. 

Ruth Hanna was a very busy girl, ac- 
cording to all reports. When she was 
dancing, she of course couldn’t talk much. 
and when she wasn’t dancing she could 
talk; AND SHE DID. As a fighting 
Marine she aiways seemed to have the 
situation well in hand. 

Big Goodwin is another one who fooled 
us all. We knew he used to be able to 
play ball, he thinks he can shoot pool, 
but we'll be doggoned if we thought wed 
ever see him gliding with consummate 
ease and extraordinary terpsichorean ar- 
tistry over the smooth, slippery ball- 
room floor. 

Mrs. Allison (nee Deuterman), the 
Marine’s friend, who knows better than 
anybedy else the quickest way to get 4 
loan through on an insurance policy or 
bonus certificate, looked mighty sweet 
and decorative. 

Our old friend Mac was happy when 
the rhythm of the old-fashioned waltz 
beat upon his sensitive ear. Mac is some 
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waltzer but he don’t care for the other 
dances so much. 

Mort Howell, profusely decorated with 
ladies, was on the job. We didn’t see 
him on the dance floor however. 

Our pleasure-loving Chief Clerk also 
escorted a lady on either arm. Some 
folks seem to have that way about them 
which enables them to gather two where 
another is lucky to have one. He seemed 
happy over his accomplishment. 

“Les” Lear guarded the outer portals 
and there was a mighty slim chance of 
getting by him without a ticket. 

Mr. Barde, recently of Quantico, and 
now functioning most efficiently while 
Bob O'Toole is chasing Sandino around 
the hills of Nicaragua, was heard to 
complain. We don’t know exactly what 
he was complaining 
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up the missing “jewel.” She did, and 
she did. 

Edith Brown left her bowling average 
home and brought friend Hubby the 
dance. She says Mac bought a new 
“tux” just for the affair, maybe he did 
but we didn’t see it. 

Did anybedy see Margaret Shaug! 
nessy? We knew there was a missing 
link somewhere the other night and 
now we know what it was. 

Mary Doyle, or should we say Hilda, 
introduced the important half of her 


family; we think she left her fur coat 
home. 

We extend our sympathy to Tom Pow- 
ers and Ed McCabe, both of whom have 
suffered the loss of dear members of 
their family. 


Fifteen 


at Convention Hall bowling alleys, and 
when the evening closed, they’d only 
gotten to number twenty-three. 
Margaret McGoldrick was not at the 
dance—Charley Brown was not at the 


dance. 
Bell was as busy as a one-armed 
paper hangar. If he wasn’t enjoying 


himself he put up a mighty strong bluff. 

Bill Keller, dancing sheik, was there— 
sill DOES love to dance. 

We, of course, missed Charlotte “Pep” 
Bacot awfully much. This vivacious 
damsel, in company with Frances Pep- 
per, was in the midst of a wonderful 
early vacation trip via government trans- 
port to Panama. She says they both ate 
a meal every once in a while—she also 
lost eight pounds, and Freddie Moore is 

going to tie an anvil 


about unless it was 


that his dogs had 
lost some of the 
verve and springi- | 
ness of youth and | 
in competition, co- 


operation, collabora- 
tion, or what have 
you, of the various 
flappers with whom 
he danced, he came 
out a slightly close 
second. 

We missed smiling 
Jane Blak eney; 
when was there an 
A & I affair where 
she wasn’t? 

Wee Winnie Win- 
some Winkle Bran- 
non twinkled very 
happily through the 
evening. 

Edna Bradley, | 
dressed demurely in 
black, put the beau- 
tiful senoritas of 
Old Madrid way in 
the background. 

Helen (Chocolate) 
“E’Clair” lost one 
of the “Hope Dia- 
monds” off the din- 
gus she wore on her 


around her neck for 
use on windy days. 
We don’t know 
whether it is an 
aftermath of the 
dance and the un- 
usual exertion inci- 
dent thereto, but Mr. 
Snell has been con- 
fined to his home 
with a heavy case 
of the grippe. 
Lillian O’ Malley 
was welcomed back 


to her desk in the 
Personnel Section 
after an extended 


illness. 

Emerson Giles has 
been playing with a 
bad cold with inci- 
dental trimmings 
and finally hied him- 
self to the wilds of 
Texas to shake it off, 
and incidentally see 
the home folks. 

Private Emile He- 
bert recently joined 
the A & I Depart- 
ment and is tempo- 
rarily helping Chris 
Bartley in her ef- 
forts to find out who 


gown; Sherlock Ann 
McGoldrick, minus 
cap and pipe was 
right on the job and 
told Helen to pro- 
ceed to the orchestra platform, about 
face, count four chairs from the right, 
look beneath the fourth chair and pick 


MARINE CORPS BOWLING LEAGUE 
STATISTICS 
Team Standing Won Lost Pct. 
Richards at 35 16 686 
Lane 20 
Lejeune 0 21 588 
Neville ...... 27 24 .529 
McCawley-Fuller ...... 23 28 451 
Williams-Butler ...... 21 30 -412 
LEAGUE RECORDS 
n.d. Avge 
Richards 1535 480 
Lane 1546 48S 
Lejeun 1505 
Nevill 1485 169 
MeCawley- Fuller 1499 59 
Williams-Butle1 1516 167 
Ist High Team Game, Lane 
2nd High Team Game, 

Ist High Team Set, Lane.......... . 1546 
2nd High Team Set, Richards. 1535 
Ist High Ind'l Game, Ross.......... 149 
2nd High Ind’l Game, Brigham.. . 145 
Ist High Ind’l Set, Brigham....... 362 
2nd High Ind’l Set, Ross........... 349 


First Lt. J. E. Stanners, Maj. L. W. Hoyt, Capt. Jacob Leinhard, 
Capt. B. M. Coffenberg on the deck of the Chateau-Thierry en 


A very interesting letter was received 
from Bob O’Toole concerning his trip to 
Nicaragua. We could almost picture our- 
selves ashore and afloat with him. 

Charlie Hunter is at home under 
the weather and Gallagher, who still has 
the custody of Pat Mulhern’s army also 
is absent on account of illness. 

Charlie Burton is in the Naval Hos- 
pital; he has been hobbling around for 
a few days with an off color look on his 
face and we hope they will fix him up 
in jigg time. 

Bachelor, Charge de affaires of the Old 
Files, has renewed his allegiance and 
financial support to the A & I Sick Re- 
lief Fund, with the proviso that he be 
kept off visiting committees. 

Did you ever try to get a dance with 
those heartbreakers, Chris Bartley and 
Kitty Kinnear? If you did, you're lucky, 
as we understand many aspired to the 
honor the other evening and they were 
issuing tickets, numbered one to fifty 
to future dances, just like they do down 


Maj. H. H. Utley and 
route to Nicaragua 


hasn’t applied for 
bonus during that 
cloudburst of appli- 
cations that came in 
during the last part of December. 

“Valentino” Duffy cut quite a dash at 
the ball and he never was seen without 
a flapper on his arm. 

Who remembers Sammy Gordon? The 
boy who could write so prettily and make 
a fiddle talk. We've been told that 
Sammy finally married that cute little 
friend of his from Brookland,—in other 
words, Miss Christine Gladding, as was 
—now is Mrs. Christine Gordon, as is. 
Congratulations Sammy, from everyone 
at headquarters. They were married at 


MARINE CORPS GIRLS’ BOWLING 
LEAGUE STATISTICS 

Standing of Teams Won Lost 
Globe 10 5 
High Ind. Game, Kinnear............ 118 
2nd High Ind. Game, Chamberlain... 106 
High Ind. Set, Kinnear .......... . 291 
High Ind. Set, Lyon.. 
High Team Game, Anchor.......... 434 
High Team Set, Globe............... 1230 
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Sixteen 


1:30 a. m. February 7, at Rockville. 
Sammy always was a night owl. 

The Marine Corps bowling league is 
having a successful season. The other 
teams seem to have taken advantage of 
Bob O’Toole in his absence, however, as 
his team, the “Lane’s,” in the lead when 
he went away, is now four games be- 
hind the “Richard’s” who are out in 
front. 

A final word to voune and old. bie and 
small, male or female, sheik and flapper 

THIS IS LEAP YEAR. 

Further, deponent sayeth not— 


BRIGADE HEADQUARTERS, FIRST 
BRIGADE, HAITI 

Homer B. Dyess 

Since the departure of 

correspondent, Mickey 

fleshpots of Norfolk, 

Hampton Roads and 


our former 
Krohn, for the 
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of us great athletes are awaiting our 
turn to show our stuff to the Marines 
over the way. 

All the fellows in the Company want 
to express their appreciations to the 
good people back in the States for the 
recent Christmas gifts—the tops, mar- 
bles, etc., have caused great amusement 
throughout the compound. 

Well fellows as the hours are drawing 
around to another day I will close with 
this little ballard: 

“Tonight as I crawl under my Govern- 
ment wrap, 

You can see a glad smile pass over 

my map; 
Because I know another day is Gone— 

Can’t be long now, I’m 

home.” 


soon going 
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ing “the best team in the League,” but 
they lost all hopes when our “strawberry 
blonde” first baseman, “Red” Naids, lined 
out a three-bagger bringing in two runs 
—from then on the gang came and went 
as they pleased. The final score was 
8-1, favor, as usual—Aviation. The 
team hasn’t lost a game yet, and it 
doesn’t look like they are going to lose 
any. 

When the tables in the mess hal! are 
set, the plates are always turned upside 
down; then each man turns his own 
plate over when he goes in. Well, the 
other day one of the fellows went into 
the mess hall for the evening meal and 
proceeded to fill his plate with spuds, 
without turning it over. Who is she, 
Ross, or, is it another case of “missing 
too many boats?” 

Colonel Lindbergh 
is expected to land 


vicinity, the burden 
of narrating the es- 
capades of our fel- 
low companions has 
fallen on other 
shoulders, and what 
with one thing and 
another nothing has 
been done until the 
last moment; conse- 
sequently the fol- 
lowing blurb. 

Among the New 
Year resolutions we 
find one especially 
worthy of com- 
mendation. Our old 
friend Weckstrom 
has promised to stay 
up the pole for two 
whole days. 

Sudden activity on 
the part of Charles 
B. Kantner, private 
first class, and or- 
derly extraordinary, 
to the Brigade Com- 
mander, was ex- 
plained by the fact that he was building 
a boat. Charles will have a couple 
years in down here in another month or 
so, and desires to return to the U. S. 
before his hitch is over. 

Newcomb Smith, demon file clerk, ap- 
peared the other day with a_ shiner. 
There are no doors in the barracks to 
bump into, so how come, Newec, how 
come? 

“Wotmany” Karpf, we understand, is 
to be bowed down under the weight of 
three stripes shortly. We also under- 
stand that he is casting envious eyes 
toward the insignia of a Second Lieu- 
tenant, Gendarmerie d’Haiti. 

Our own fair haired friend, Elmer P. 
Goree, will soon have another stripe 
to go with the one which he already po- 
sesses. (Ah there, Elmer!) 

This company was shocked recently 
by the sudden death of Private First 
Class Robert S. Stites, of appendicitis. 
Every man in the company feels his de- 
mise keenly, as he had many close friends 
throughout the Brigade. 

Headquarters baseball team is now oc- 
cupying second place in the league, and 
provided they can maintain their present 
high average of playing, ye scribe can 
see no reason why they should not grab 
first place before the season is over. 

There has been some talk of a trip to 
Cuba some time in the near future; all 


on this field with his 
“Spirit of St. Louis” 
on about the 28th 
of January. We are 
all looking forward 
to the time when we 
will be privileged 
with seeing the cele- 
brated “Lindy.” 
Private “Zip” Cor- 
ney came into the 
office this morning 
and stated that he 
would be unable to 
fall out for athletics 
today as he had been 
bitten by an ant; 
some ants we have 
down here, when one 
of them can disable 
a 200-pound man by 
biting him on the 


| leg. 
Quite a good-sized 
| promotion list came 


Stokes Mortar used by 73rd Machine Gun Company, Tientsin 


WING DOPE FROM OBSERVATION 
SQUADRON NINE, PORT AU 


PRINCE 
By C. M. Tyner 


Well here it is 1928 and leap year at 
that. Most of the fellows have been 
staying pretty close to camp so far this 
year; I think they are afraid of being 
“led to the Altar by some dark com- 
plectioned Haitian ‘Belle’.” 

Our short timers, Corporals Hemness, 
Houseworth, Masters and Gosney were 
greatly disappointed when the last Kit- 
tery shoved off without them. They’re 
quite worried now, for fear they have 
been forgotten altogether. 

There have been conflicting rumors 
floating around about Abraham; some 
say that Abie is going to shave off his 
moustache, while others persist that he 
is thinking of taking piano lessons. We 
hope to be able to inform you more 
definitely as to his intentions in a later 
issue. 

The Aviation Baseball team has played 
three games during the past month. On 
December 28, 1927, they defeated the 
Brigade Signal Company with a score of 
5-4, then came the Depot Motor Trans- 
port outfit who went down before our 
boys for the count of 12-2 on January 
8, 1928. The Brigade team came out on 
January 14 with great hopes of defeat- 


out on the 4th of 
January, the follow- 
ing named men re- 
ceived promotions: Corporals Coder and 
Cortright, to Sergeant; Privates First 
Class Beauchamp, Harrison, La Due and 
Holmes, to Corporal, also Private Beards- 
ley to Corporal; Privates Bobin, Buch- 
ner, Craig and Stevens to Private First 
Class; Private Nations to Specialist 
third class; and Private Cole to Special- 
ist fourth class. The shock just about 
proved fatal to Coder; he didn’t get up 
for breakfast next morning which, I may 
add, is something very much out of the 
ordinary for Coder. 

Well, I have reached the bottom of the 
“dope bucket” so I’ll have to quit until 
I can get a new supply. So long every- 
body, see you later. 


MARINE DETACHMENT, U. S. S. 
“MARYLAND.” 

Quite a large number of our “old- 
timers” are gone with the recent trans- 
fer of personnel, but it will not be long 
before the new boys are quite able to 
fill the vacancies ieft by those who de- 
parted at Bremerton during our stay in 
the Navy Yard. 

We are awfully sorry you could not 
be with us to enjoy the snow and oh, 
my! those cool sea breezes we had— 
blowing right off Vancouver Island in 
the midst of winter. 

It was a cool farewell we gave to Cor- 
porals Ladermeier and Watkins (of more 
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or less never-to-be forgotten fame) and 
to the big boy from the Irish stew fac- 
tory, Private First Class Ludwig Scha- 
low. 

We didn’t like to see them go but it 
couldn’t be helped. Ladermeier was sent 
to San Diego by railroad, for transporta- 
tion to Nicaragua, and from where the 
ship lies at anchor here in San Pedro 
the sun rises through a blue mist—where 
the Shasta Limited passed. 

We nearly forgot to tell you about our 
visit to Santa Barbara some few months 
ago. Private Stone will be the skipper of 
a perambulator there, if we guess not 
wrong. Likewise Swenson and MecCulloh. 

Corporal Brunton donned his sombrero 
and strolled into the wilderness of the 
Santa Ynez mountains, and although he 
came back, he has 
not been the same 
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Last, but not least, is our famous lib- 


erties to Colon, RdeP., where we can 
partake of a “cold one” (beer), any 
time providing we have the necessary 


dinero, and oh! those Senoritas. 

Our authorized complement is 65 but 
at present we have a total of 89 men, due 
to replacements arriving here prema- 
turely. We are at present occupying a 
building owned by the Naval Air Station 
but plans are under way for the con- 
struction of a new barracks building. The 
chow here is good, although we haven't 
the Mess Sgt. to blame as we ration 
with the Navy’s consolidated Mess. 

Duty here is soft and our only regret 
is that our stay here is limited to fifteen 
months. 

We are ably represented on the Coco 


Seventeen 


you consider that most Leathernecks who 
reach this place have been cooped up 
with a few buddies in a small compart- 
ment aboard a transport for a number 
of days, you can hardly blame him for 
becoming enthusiastic ashore. 

It makes little difference whether your 
ship docks at Colon or Balboa you will 
find the same amount of diversion at 
either place. And at both places there 
are many things of historic interest that 
will absorb your whole attention in your 
all too short a liberty. 

If you are a lover of sports you will 
find every variety of it here. Just at 
the present time in Panama City every- 
one seems to have suddenly become in- 
terested in dog racing, but the sport of 
kings is also prominent, and “The Juan 

Franeo” race track 
is fast becoming 


since—and his eter- 
nal absence recalls 
memories of Rip Van 
Winkle. He sings 
Spanish songs in his 
sleep; he practices 
the tango and the 
castinet dance out on 
the forecastle in the 
wee dark hours of 
the morning. 

We wonder ah, 
yes, ‘twas a fateful 
city, Santa Barbara. 
Notwithstanding the 
calamities that have 
overtaken us, the 
boys can surely drop 
the .51 calibre five- 
inch projectiles into 


famous where every 
Sunday meet the 
best that Panama 
can produce in horse 
flesh, with thorough- 
breds from many 
other countries. The 
hunting and fishing 
is unexcelled and 
Panama can now 
boast that Colonel 
Lindbergh has pat- 
ronized this branch 
of the Republic’s 
sporting facilities. 
Swimming may be 
enjoyed in the Pa- 
cific, and this form 
of recreation is very 
popular in the moon- 
that shines 


the black, having light 
broken all records at through the beauti- 
short-Fange battle ful palm trees. 
practice. The Canal is, of 
There are three course, the biggest 
“E” guns in the de- attraction, and na- 
tachment out of a 37 MM gun attached to the 73rd Machine Gun Co., Tientsin turally so, for isn’t 
total of four guns. ; ; it the’ greatest 
There is one first-class signalman— Solo nine by Jim Balis and Joe Vitek achievement in history? The work of 


and good prospects for another in the 
person of Private First Class Bickley. 

Our champion frijole-inhaler is _pri- 
vate Davis; but the champion of all 
champions is Sergeant Jefferson, who 
walked off with all honors and the ele- 
gant war-colored G. I. can after render- 
ing distinguished service on the field of 
battle at Solomon’s. 

The coffee percolator is hot so we'll 
see you in the morning. ‘Nuff said. 


SUBMARINE BASE, COCO SOLO, 
PANAMA 
By M. & P. 

Allow us of the Submarine Base, Coco 
Solo, Panama, to bid for space in our 
magazine, The Leatherneck, wherein we 
can put our Detachment on the roster. 

This is, I believe, the first news that 
has been sent from this Detachment since 
it has been in force here. 

We are under the command of Capt. 
A. F. Howard, formerly of Quantico, 
where he was Assistant Paymaster. Our 
second in command is 2nd Lt. T. C. Green, 
formerly of the 2nd Brigade at Managua, 
Nicaragua. Our Top is A. E. Abbott 
from the Submarine Base, New London, 
Conn. We don’t hesitate to announce to 
all of our “buddies-in-arms” that our offi- 
cers are much appreciated and well liked 
by all members of the command. 


of Marine Corps baseball fame. Balis 
and Vitek are pitching for the Navy 
team here in the Army and Navy League 
of the Isthmus. Due to their splendid 
pitching the Navy is leading with an 
average of .1000. Is this not proof that 
the Marines have landed and have the 
situation well in hand? 

Hoping the bid for our entry on the 
roster is accepted. 


TRAVELING LEATHERNECKS FIND 
REST AND RECREATION 
AT PANAMA 
By Neal G. Moore 


Panama has often been described by 
old timers as the first and last chance. 
First and last chance, after leaving or 
before entering the U. S. A. of saving 
shoe leather by holding one foot on the 
rail. There are few Leathernecks who 
are not acquainted with Panama _ be- 
cause sometime during a four-year hitch 
a visit is made at this gateway to the 
new world, and as it is the first liberty 
in a “furrin port” (which it usually is, 
in the case of a “boot”), his impression 
is much more vivid and lasting. It is 
here in this Canal-born city that he finds 
something different. His enthusiasm 
over this new found difference sometimes 
finds expression in his “goin large a bit” 
as Kipling might express it, but when 


ie 


giants, through which passes the fleets 
of the world and merchantment laden 
with precious cargoes for the far-flung 
corners of the globe. 

Leathernecks are regular customers 
at Panama, and they all enjoy their 
very brief liberty here. How many of 
them have made just a one-way trip 
through, and how many of them that 
have recently passed through to China 
and Nicaragua are going to return? 
This question is to be answered in the 
hills of Nuevo Segouia and along the 
reaches of the Yangtze. 


WITH THE FLAGSHIP, MARINE 
DETACHMENT, U. S. S. “TEXAS” 
By S. T. Clark 

The “Texas” is following the splendid 
example of the old “Seattle” insofar as 
traveling is concerned. We have covered 
the mileage since we wrote you last. 

The ten days in Panama were spent, 
well spent, but somehow or other we 
managed to save back enough for New 
York and the holidays. And in New 
York it was the members of the Detach- 
ment who did the traveling, both the 
legitimate kind and that kind known as 
“making the rounds,’ especially on New 
Year’s Eve. It was a grand and glori- 
ous holiday. Quite a few of the old 
“Seattle” bunch dropped in on us for a 
visit. Bledsoe, Emery, Dame and others 
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from Lakehurst, told all about the g¢g 
bag down there. Graves and Forma) 
came down from Iona Island, the latte: 
looking good as a corporal, and a bunch 
of others. And Gunnery Sergeant Tracy 
of course paid us several visits, ar 1 told 
us again that it wasn’t so good on the 
outside. Quite a number of the detach- 
ment went on leave, and it beginning 
to look bad now, since they all came 
back and made out allotments. This in 
cludes Sergeant Triplett, who extended 
his enlistment while we were down in 
Panama, went on leave, came back, made 
out a “beaucoup” allotment and now 
spends his time playing solitaire on the 
mess bench. 

Officers as well as men took advantage 
of the holidays. Lieutenant Perrin went 
South for Christmas and Captain Mat- 
teson, who had brought his family across 
to the East coast, went home on leave. 

January 9 we “upped anchor” and 
sailed south to Key West. Nobody but 
the deck hands ever got on the topside. 
as we had one continual field day on th 
way down, preparatory to meeting the 
President. And when the 15th of Janu 
ary came the ship did look good. Presi 
dent Coolidge and Mrs. Coolidge with 
the members of their party, Secretaries 
Kellogg and Wilbur, and Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes, who is the American Am- 
bassador to the Pan-American Congress, 
composed the group of notables we car- 
ried to Havana, Cuba. 

Wish you could all have been with us 
in that capital city of Cuba. It was an- 
other holiday for them and a holiday for 
us, and Havana is about the cleanest and 
best Spanish-American town we have 
ever made. Only two days there, but we 
made the most of them. 

The “Texas” accompanied the “Mem- 
phis” and the rest of the escort back to 
Key West, lay off to pick up mail, and 
then proceeded to Gonaives, Haiti, for 
about a week, where, as the “Texas” 
“Toreador” says, we enjoyed the Haitian 
national pastime of “Ice-hunting.” It 
was here that Aldrich won the title of 
Shiek of Gonaives Bay and the right to 
strike for membership in 
Caliph Ewton’s stable. 

From Gonaives we went 
further up the Haitian coast 
to the capital, Port au Prince, 
and spent three days there, 
meeting some old acquaint 
ances of boot-camp days 
Members of their platoon will 
remember Slim Van Dame 
and Ryan. Van Dame is 
trucking at the Air Station 
and Ryan is at the Radi 
Station offices with a couple 
of stripes decorating his 
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Now here we are at Guantanamo Bay 
for a week, after which they have 
promised to take us to New Orleans for 
Mardi Gras. There's to be a great time 
there and a big ship’s dance at the 
Hotel Roosevelt. Even ist Sergeant 
Rasmussen is practicing up on “you-all” 
and other peculiarities of southern 
speech. If we survive the celebration 
and a short furlough home you'll hear 
about it next time. 


JUST ABOUT WHAT GOES ON DAILY 
IN A MARINE’S MIND OUT 
HERE IN CHINA 
By Sergeant Charles H. Matlin, U.S.M.C. 
Taa! tataa! taataataa! (Bugle.) 

Gosh! First Call! I don’t see why 
they break us out at 5.45 in 
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Boy! Baked Beans and hot hiscuits! 
That mess sergeant knows his stuff! 
Guess I’ll take my time eating and may- 
be I can get out of Police Work. Aw! 
What’s the use? It will only last ten 
minutes and there isn’t much to do 
around here as the prisoners do most 
of it anyway. May as well go out! Glad 
they got a regular K. P. force. One less 
thing to worry about! 

Guess I better dash up and get my 
equipment on. Troop and instpection 
goes at 7.20 and I don’t want to be late. 
Got bawled out yesterday for that rea- 
son! Say, Buddie, seen my legging? 
Sergeant, may I borrow a legging string? 
Mine broke! Thanks! Guess everything 
looks O. K. That new shavetail isn’t 

so hot, so I guess I can get by 


e morning. No use in going 

bed! These canvas cots 
don't sleep any too good any- 
way and this storeroom we're 
sleeping in isn’t any room at 
the Biltmore either. Let’s see! 
Shall I jump right out or craw! 
out by inches? Fraid I'll freeze 
stiff if I do it either way. 
Guess I'll snooze for a minute 
more! 

I CAN’T GET ’EM UP! I 
CAN’T GET ’EM UP! I 
CAN’T GET ’EM UP! (Bugle.) 
ALRIGHT! HIT THE DECK! 
COME ON, MAKE A MOVE! 

Nice Sergeant we got! Won't give us 
an extra minute or two extra snooze! 
Well, here goes! Got to get up sooner 
or later and no use in having my bunk 
turned over on me! Burr! Say Buddie, 
seen my socks? I'll kill that slant-eyed, 
yellow-skinned Chink yet if he doesn’t 
look after my stuff better than he has 
been doing. Wonder where my other 
shoe is? Burr! Wish I were back in 
Haiti. Never got cold there. Gosh, this 
shoe feels like an icicle. Imagine getting 
up at 5.50 just to fall out in this cold to 
take a few sitting-up exercises. Might 
be good for me, but I'd rather sleep 
those ten minutes. 

OUTSIDE! GET A MOVE ON! 

WHAT ARE YOU TRYING 
IMITATE A 
SNAIL!! 

That guy thinks he’s some 
onion because he’s got three 
stripes. I knew hmi when he 
was a private hustling pota- 
toes at the Post Commissary 
in Quantico! Oh! Well! 
He's lucky! It isn’t so cold 
after you get out! Makes 
you feel pretty good! Maybe 
these exercises are alright 
after all! 


ARMS FORWARD UP- 


shirt sleeves. 

During the time since our 
last communique, Hines, Nelson and Wil- 
son have received promotions to the rank 
of Private First Class. We lost Sergeant 
Stanley King and Pfc. Sorsby to the Ma- 
rine Barracks, New York, since both of 
them were too short timers to go with 
us on this cruise. And Pfc. Blair got a 
swap to Philadelphia, trading places with 
none other than our old friend Tawney. 
Tawney and Kelsey are sidekicking 
again, aides-de-camp to Police Sergeant 
Rairden. Burgan and Grimes were re- 
ceived from the Sea School at Norfolk 
in place of the two transfers, so the 
work goes on. 


WARD — SIDEWARD - 
DOWNWARD. EXERCISE 
1-2-3-4. Six o’clock! Half an 
Guess I'll police up 


1-2-3-4. 
hour before chow! 
around the bunk and clean the old 


blunderbuss! Have to shine it up for 
the Old Man so it will knock his eyes 
out when he spots it! Maybe I'll make 
a couple of stripes! Wouldn’t be so bad 
on pay day! Who knows? Guess I got 
time to shave before chow. Gee! Those 
hot cakes and fried spuds were good 
yesterday! Wonder what we'll have this 
morning? Maybe it will be French 
toast or more likely scrambled eggs. 

COME TO CHOW! (Bugle.) 

Out of my way, son, I’m hungry! Oh! 


this time. What’s the Marine 
Corps coming to anyway, put- 
ting these kids out here with a 
commission and a sand browne 
belt. They don’t know they 
are alive. Oh! Well! Can't 
be worried! Only fifteen 
months to do on this cruise! 


Don’t think I'll ship over! 
Give the outside a shot! But 
the service isn’t so bad. 

OUTSIDE FOR TROOP! 
SNAP OUT OF IT! LET'S 
Go! 


Well, I got thruogh one al- 
right! One more I don’t have 
to stand! Every one means one less! 
Let’s see! Sick call goes at 8.00. If I 
wasn’t so darn healthy I’d go over and 
tell them a fairy tale and get light duty 
for a couple of days! I could sleep two 
days without waking up for meals. If 
I do go over the corpsmen will know I 
am trying to “gold-brick” and will just 
give a pill or a dose of “salts.” What's 
the use? Guess I may as well get ready 
for drill! We'll be back by 11.00. Hope 
the Lieutenant don’t come out! The 
Sergeant can drill us best. The Lieuy 
gets everything balle dup. Guess he has 
to learn though! It’s alright to drill 
under a man that knows his stuff! Well, 
let’s get started so it will be over sooner! 

Eleven o’clock! That sure was a long 
drill this morning, but after you get used 
to it you don’t mind it. You may like it, 
but you'll never love it. Wish we didn't 
have to carry that hundred round of am- 
munition all the while as it sure gets 
heavy after the first few miles. 

An hour till dinner! Guess I'll get in 
the argument down by the stove. Boy! 
They sure got some hot debaters in this 
crowd! Religion, politics, women, horses, 
Chinese situation, or the overhead sewer- 
age system of Sibera, it makes no differ- 
ence to them. They will argue about 
anything. Must be a bunch of college 
grads or a bunch of Russian Reds. 

Good chow! That veal was fine and 
they weren’t afraid to give out all you 
wanted. The sweet spuds and creamed 
peas sure tasted good. Wonder how 
they grow such good radishes in Novem- 
ber? That Baker Shop uptown must be 
a good one as the bread is O. K. Best 
tea I have had in a long time. 

Two more hours drill! Hope they 
have school this afternoon. Good stuff 
that map making and signaling. Lots of 
important “dope” all those signals and 
learning about the use of the various 
weapons. Interesting! 


Won’t have to go up to the Old Man 
today at office hours. 


Been walking the 
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old chalk-line lately and keeping to the 
straight and narrow. The last guy that 
went up got a summary court so I am 
going to watch my step. 

Four o’clock! Sweet Daddy! Say, 
Sergeant, loan me a couple of medals, 
I want to make a hit with that Chinese 
dame I met last night. I guess I'll go 
out before 5.00 chow. I got a pink card 
so have to be back by 10.00. Wish I had 
a blue one so I could stay out till twelve. 
You say you’re going to play bridge or 
chess? Why don’t you go down to the 
y. M. C. A. and learn Mah Jongg? I 
should write a couple of letters but it’s 
only a few days after pay day and that 
$20.80 is burning a hole in my pocket. 
Yea! Guess I'll buy a couple of knick- 
knacks! 

Just think! Eight solid hours of 
liberty! Not a thing to worry about ex- 
cept to get back on time. Let’s see, shall 
I look up that Chinese girl, go to movies, 
window shop, or go up to the club for 
tiffin, or make a round of the cabarets 
and dance a bit? Maybe I'll do it all 
and have it over for another month. Here 
goes! 

Two minutes of ten! Got in on time, 
didn’t I, Corporal? Yeh! Check me in 
“Clean and Sober.” No, I don’t remem- 
ber where I got the black eye! Guess I 
bumped into a door! No, I am alright! 
Yeh! Had a fine time. No, I don’t re- 
member any fight. Good-night! Well, I 
wish I was back in the States where I 
could make a good liberty. Oh, well, it 
can’t be as long as it has been. One 
sure thing, they can’t keep me here 
forever! 

Guess I’ll turn in! 
pretty good. Ten o’clock! 
the music sounding taps. 
sure sounds pretty! 

LIGHTS OUT! YOU GUYS BETTER 
PIPE DOWN! 

Nice fellow, that Sergeant! Always 
gets the first and last word in every 
morning and night. Wonder what the 
girl is doing tonight? Gee, that piece 
I heard tonight might have been written 
about me! How was it now? Let’s see! 
Oh, Yes! “You Went Away Too Far and 
You Stayed Away Too Long.” Gosh, 
I hope not! Boy, it sure would be great 
to be back in a real bunk in a nice bar- 
racks some place with plenty of heat. 
Sheets and pillows will be a real treat 
after living without them for seven 
months. Ought to wrote a letter to- 
night, been putting it off two weeks now. 
Well, I guess I’ll write it tomorrow. Gee, 
I'd like to pet my girl tonight. Will be 
out of practice by the time I get back. 
Wonder how long it will be before I get 
back? Maybe I'll get the next boat! 
There ought to be some mail in soon. 
That helps a lot! Wish I could see the 
folks and be home for Christmas. Damn 
this bunk! It sure is not a feather mat- 
tress by a long way! Burr! It’s getting 
colder! I won-d-e-r- ——— — -- 

ALL RIGHT, HIT THE DECK! 
YOU’VE HAD YOUR BEAUTY NAP. 


Those blankets look 
Yeh! There's 
Boy, that 
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“CUT PRICE GLORY,” FIRST OF 
MONTHLY UL. S. MARINE 
SHOWS IN TIENTSIN 
By E. M. Hughes, U.S. M. C. 

The 1928 Revelries, as the U. S. Ma- 


rines’ show which has been on daily fora 
week is called, opened up with an over- 
ture played by the Twelfth Regiment 
Orchestra under the direction of Private 
P. B. Jackson. The first act of the 
evening was C. P. Stoughton with his 
musical saw and his selections were ren- 
dered with tractive ability. N. W. Shut- 
lerly wielding a mean crayon kept the 
Marine audience in suspense during his 
act as they did not know what to expect 
next. 
“Cut Price Glory” 

The main number of the program with 

every one playing his part to perfection 


HERE’S A REAL BOOST FOR THE 
CORPS 


The Editor of The Leatherneck. 
Dear Sir: 

Received your letter pertaining to 
The Leatherneck My two boys are 
both out of the service and I will turn 
it over to them You may be inter- 
ested to learn that E. Arthur Bovee, 
the elder, is now chief tool and ma- 
chinery engineer for the Motor Wheel 
Corporation, the largest in the world 


He learned his designing and drafting 
in the aviation branch of the Marine 
Corps. He's been out of the Corps 
four and one-half years. This Marine 
Corps training put him where he is. 
Edward 8., the younger one, has been 
out three years He resigned his job 
as tool and die designer with the 
Cadillac Division of the General Mo- 
tors, $225.00 per month, last fall and is 
at Ferris Institute at Grand Rapids 
getting the last year and a half high 
school which he gave up to enter the 
Corps. When he finishes he will go to 
the University of Pennsylvania and 
take Optcemetry and take over Dad's 
business. I want to recommend join- 
ing the Marines to any young man 
who wants a good training and can't 
see his way through college. You 
surely made two good mechanics in 
my family. 

To people who may think the Ma- 
rines makes a bum of a boy, I want 
to say, if it does, it’s the fault of the 
boy, not the Marines. By the way, the 
younger boy, Edward, is pdying his 
tuition and expenses at Ferris Insti- 
tute by giving boxing lessons which 
he learned in the Marine Corps. He is 
151 pounds and last fall knocked out 
a carnival heavyweight of 190 pounds 
in three rounds The heavyweight 
offered $3.00 a round to anyone who 
could stay from one to three rounds 
with him. 

The Marine 
in this family. 

Yours truly, 
N. BOVEE, 
Lansing, 


Corps stands ace high 


Optometrist, 
Michigan. 


was a Burlesque called “Cut Price Glory.’ 
The little three-act play with four set- 
tings kept the audience in an uproar all 
the time, as most of the men had seen 
the picture just a short while back and 
understood the Burlesque. Captain 
Sangg was played by W. M. Foster and 
his acting of the hard-boiled Captain was 
very good. W. B. Spurling as Sergeant 
Squirt the Beau Brummel of the Corps 
and his playing of this part praise is 
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none too high. Chow Mein portrayed by 
A. Maltz—his interpretation of this part 
had the house in laughter all during the 
show. No one in the show was better 
fitted for the part of Izzy than Abe 
Zussman. His partner Kipper the or- 
derly was acted by D. Bayliss. These 
boys with their humorous antics also 
brought round after round of applause 
from the audience. Tientsin Tilley was 
there in the person of W. S. MacDowell; 
next E. I. McPherson enacted the part of 
Bacardi Joe, Chow Mein’s father. That 
act was the best that I have seen in a 
long while and I know that the Marines 
who have seen this show will say the 
same thing. Must not forget to mention 
that Newberry as a Tramp did a bit of 
good work during the show. 

The Asiatic Black Birds (Lane and 
McNeil) were next on the program. Ad- 
jectives in describing these boys cannot 
be found and as I have seen the original 
of this act I will not be afraid that these 
two boys would put them to shame. Mc- 
Neil with his slow lazy talk of a negro 
who hates work and can’t find any pleas- 
ure in it does a bit of acting that is 
superb. Lane’s partner is very good as 
the negro porter. Laugh? Why my 
sides still ache from laughing at those 
two birds. 

Dancers Popular 

Shacking the blues away was the next 
number offered, with Ferdinand, Schwed 
and McGee doing the Shacking. Ferdi- 
nand, the most widely known of this trio, 
was up to his old tricks and received ap- 
plause after applause. McGee sang a 
little song about a billboard that was all 
jumbled up after a severe rain storm— 
this number went over very good. Schwed 
as the negro bellboy danced a few dances 
which was very good. Spurling and 
Zussman and a little offering of song 
and gags called “Partners in Crime” just 
about stole the show. Their voices blend 
beautifully together and their offering 
was very well received. 

The Asiatic Mandarins playing as they 
had never played before and featuring 
Coon-Sanders’ latest American jazz hit 
“Brain Storm” brought the house to its 
feet in their interpretation. This Or- 
chestra has played in Tientsin at various 
times, but last night they were at their 
best. A lot of credit is due “‘Dodo” Gor- 
dono, leader, for his untiring efforts in 
welding together these master musicians 
of American jazz. Their coats blended 
with their setting of a Chinese ack- 
ground very beautifully. During the 
playing of the Marines Hymn by the 
Mandarins master Lewis Furman, son of 
the Salvation Army Lieutenant, dressed 
in Marines uniform, marched to the front 
of the stage, stood at a rigid attention, 
and saluted. 

Backstage Help 

The whole show was under the direc- 
tion of J. Woods, a Fifteenth Infantry 
man, and he must be complimented upon 
his good work in putting the show over. 
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Back stage there members of the Vaga- 


bonds who were not in the show but 
who were working just as hard to put 
the show across as were the actors. Mc- 


Guire, Coggins and Kelleher handled the 
spots. Sweney and Savacool on the cur- 
tain, Anthony was chief electrician with 
“Little” Peter Brey, U.S. A. F., in China, 
in charge of the props—these boys did 
very good work backstage. All in all, 
the show was a good one and it is too 
bad that the civilian populace has not as 
yet had a chance to see it. Really and 
truly, I believe that the civilians would 
go crazy over the show and enjoy it just 
as much as the Marines and their army 
friends did. It is understood that they, 
the Vagabonds, expect to put on a show 
once a month for the Marines here in 
Tientsin. After seeing this show, I would 
like very much to see their next offering 
in the way of entertainment. In the 
lobby after the show, Lieutenant Colone! 
E. B. Miller, Chief of Staff of the Third 
Brigade, and his wife were lavish in their 
praise for the show. 

POWDER DUST FROM THE NAVAL 
AMMUNITION DEPOT, DOVER, 
NEW JERSEY 
We lost our First Sergeant, E. A. Mul- 
len, during December. He was trans- 
ferred to Portsmouth, N. H., and, while 
we hated to see him go, his place was 
very ably filled by the promotion of Ser- 
geant P. M. Alguire to First Sergeant. 
Five of our faithful powder dusters 
were transferred to the Eleventh Regi- 
ment when that organization was formed 
for duty in Nicaragua. They were Cor- 
poral Raymond W. Mann and Privates 
Deshner, Downey, McCracken and Ho- 
gan. Both McCracken and Hogan were 
here before and during the explosion in 
1926 and we hated to see them go, but 
they wanted a change and we are cer- 
tain they will be a credit to any outfit 

that gets them. 

Corporal Albert Burg, who took Al- 
guire’s place as Mess Sergeant, was pro- 
moted to Sergeant the first of January. 
We might add that he is taking care of 
this rather touchy job in great shape and 
serving that shipping over chow we have 
heard so much about. 

Corporal Harry C. Eisnaugle, who is 
just going into his first extension, was 
promoted to Sergeant the first of Janu- 
ary and is handling the police work now. 

Private First Class Francis J. Lutz 
and Privates James J. Mullen and Jay 
W. McClarren were promoted to Cor- 
poral the first of the month, and, unless 
we are all badly fooled the Marine Corps 
has availed itself of three more hundred 
per cent non-coms. 

There seems to be a decided leaning 
toward higher education at NAD, and 
if we continue as we have in the past 
two months we will soon be 100% Ma- 
rine Corps Institute. 

Since we were with you last Corporal 
“Tony” Schultz, our Rockaway repre- 
sentative, has been discharged, and we 
understand that he is studying the hotel 
game in Rockaway now. Private First 
Class Carey J. Wilbanks, our faithful 
fireman, has left the ranks and is now 
raising longhorns or something in Texas. 

Sergeant Piscitelli’s followers will be 
glad to hear that he is still knocking 
them over for the count of ten in the 
little old squared circle since being dis- 
charged. 

The Night Rider’s Substitute. 
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MESSAGE CENTER FOURTH REGT., 
3rd BRIGADE, SHANGHAT, CHINA 
By Hazeltine 

Major General Sir John Duncan, 
commanding the British Forces in North 
China, on the eve of his return to Eng- 
land, presented to the Fourth Regiment, 
U. S. Marines, a handsome silver loving 
cup appropriately engraved, in apprecia- 
tion of the cooperation of this regiment 
in the defense of Shanghai. 

The ceremony took place on the morn- 
ing of 18 January, 1928, at the Fourth 
Regiment Headquarters. A rifle com- 
pany in light-marching order with hel- 
mets, together with the band of fife and 
drum corps rendered honors. The Regi- 
mental Commander and his staff received 
the cup for the regiment. General Dun- 
can made a splendid address in which he 
stressed the friendly relations which 
have existed between our forces and the 


IF YOU HAVEN’T TAKEN 
PART IN OUR “OLD TIMER’S 
CONTESTS, START NOW. Read 
what the winner of the first one 
has to say. 

Voleano, 
California. 
January 28, 1928. 
Editor, 
The Leatherneck, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Editor: 

It was a pleasant surprise to 
learn that I had won the prize for 
telling the biggest lie in your con- 
test for the month of December, 
1927. 

I am quite proud of my attain- 
ment and advise all readers of The 
Leatherneck to try their luck. 

It is astonishing what a fellow 
can do if he will only try, and 
much fun is derived concocting 
these yarns, the pay is big, and the 
effort small, win or lose. 

Thanking you very much for the 
prize and the opportunity to win it, 
and with every good wish to The 
Leatherneck, I am 

Yours very truly, 
CHAS. H. TUGWOOD. 


British during our stay in Shanghai. As 
co-ordinator of the allied forces in 
Shanghai in 1927, General Duncan ex- 
pressed his appreciation for our coopera- 
tion given him. He pointed out that the 
service men of the two great English 
speaking nations are on the best of terms 
and he hopes that this will be a lasting 
friendship. 

Colonel Davis accepted the token on 
behalf of the Fourth Regiment and the 
entire Marine Corps, and thanked Gen- 
eral Duncan for his personal gift. He 
further told him that he was sure a last- 
ing friendship had been formed between 
our services, and invited his attention 
to the mutual admiration and respect 
our forces serving in China have for each 
other. 

At a dinner given by the Officer’s 
Mess, Green Howards, 14 December, 
1927, to Colonel Davis and nine other 
officers of the Fourth Regiment, the Col- 
onel commanding the Green Howards 
presented the Fourth Regiment, in the 
name of the Green Howards, with a very 
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handsome stand made of black wood on 
which was placed a silver shield with 
the Marine emblem and the Green How.- 
ards’ badge and words to the effect of 
the memento being to commemorate our 
services together in Shanghai, China, in 
1927. The stand is to be placed in our 
Commanding Officer’s Office and is made 
to hold the National and Regimental! Col. 
ors when they are in their place in the 
Commanding Officer’s office. Colonel] 
Davis accepted with a few appropriate 
remarks, and stated that the relations 
between the Green Howards and the 
Fourth Regiment of Marines are and 
have been such that a tradition may wel! 
be founded for this Regiment and its 
service in China. 

Colonel H. W. McCall, C. N. G., D. §, 
O., of the Green Howards, expressed the 
hope that the liaison and association of 
our respective regiments would not be 
allowed to pass out of existence. Col- 
onel Davis assured him that he did not 
believe it would; first because of the 
presentation of the Fessenden Fifes to 
our Regiment by the Shanghai Volunteer 
Corps and which instruments we were 
taught to play by the Bandmaster of 
the Green Howards; second, by the fact 
that our officers and men seemed to fra- 
ternize very naturally and agreeably, 
Colonel Davis assured him that he felt 
sure that these relations would not be 
allowed to lapse. 

The officers of the fourth Regiment 
gave a dinner to the officers of the Green 
Howards on December 28, 1927, at which 
time a silver mounted Drum Major's 
Staff was presented to Colonel H. W. 
McCall as a memento of our services to- 
gether. This staff is made of black 
wood and has at the head, the Marine 
Corps device and on the side, the badge 
of the Green Howards. Around the staff 
is curled a silver dragon and on the ball 
of the staff there is engraved a suitable 
inscription under the badge. Green and 
white are used in the cord which is 
twined around the staff. A handsome satin 
lined case was made to go with the staff. 

The Green Howards sailed for their 
home port on January 4th, 1928. The 
dinner to them was in a nature of a fare- 
well party to a regiment with which our 
association has been most friendly and 
cordial. 


4TH REGIMENT CHRISTMAS PARTY 
HELD AT SHANGHAI, CHINA 

A lively and enjoyable affair was the 
dinner dance and Christmas tree party 
given at the Carlton Theatre on the even- 
ing of Dec. 21, 1927, by the Commanding 
Officer, officers and men of the Fourth 
Regiment, U. S. M. C. Invitations were 
issued to all members of the Regiment 
and their lady guests, and to a party of 
about one hundred destitute children. 
The children were present only at the 
Christmas tree party, and each was pro- 
vided with a present, and served with 
light refreshments. 

Close by the stage in the ball-room 
was a huge Christmas tree, ablaze with 
light, a-glitter with tinsel and burdened 
with presents for every little guest pres- 
ent. More than 750 American Marines 
and 400 ladies were present to help the 
children enjoy themselves. The children 
were all foreign and were invited from 
welfare orphanage institutions. Child- 
ish cries of delight and greetings to 
Santa Claus testified to their apprecia- 
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tion of the affair. Towering above all 
present was Marine Gunner Lundt in 
the role of Santa Calus. For each and 
every child Santa Claus had a useful 
gift, besides toys and candy. 

The whole party was arranged and 
paid for by the enlisted men of the 
Fourth Regiment, assisted by the officers 
and a donation from the Regimental 
fund. In charge of the affair was Col- 
onel Henry C. Davis, Commander of the 
Regiment. He was assisted by Lieut.- 
Col. Kilgore and the entire staff of offi- 
cers. Ready to do the bidding of any of 
the tots were dozens of men on the va- 
rious committees, many of whom saw 
service in campaigns in many parts of 
the world. Distinguished Service Medals 
and other decorations testified as to their 
part in the great war. A part of the 
funds was also derived from generous 
advertisers in the program. Following 
the Christmas tree party there was a 
regimental dinner, after which there was 
a dance in the Carlton ballroom. 

The general committee deserves to be 
congratulated for the great success of 
the different features of the party. The 
following company representatives and 
officers formed the general committee: 

ist Lt. D. G. Oglesby, Headquarters 
Troop; Ist Lt. G. E. Monson, Chairman; 
Ist Lt. C. Foote, Band; Ist Lt. I. E. 
Odgers, 3rd Bn.; Ist Lt. C. G. Stevens, 
Ist Bn.; Cpl. N. B. Hazeltine, Regt. 
Hdqrs. Co.; Sgt. W. R. Patterson, Serv- 
ice Co.; Cpl. G. W. Dively, 1st Bn. Hdqrs. 
Co.; Cpl. J. P. Collins, 25th Co.; Sgt. J. 
Pluge, 26th Co.; Sgt. W. F. Russell, 27th 
Co.; Cpl. E. P. Meinhardt, 28th Co.; 1st 
Sgt. F. A. Bellisle, 3rd Bn. Hdqrs. Co.; 
Gy. Sgt. J. C. Miller, 19th Co.; Sgt. H. C. 
Calvary, 21st Co.; Cpl. L. M. Tippett, 
24th Co. 


MARINE BARRACKS, GUANTANAMO 
BAY, CUBA 

The Station Baseball team, composed 
mostly of Marines who won the station 
championship, has been cleaning up in 
the Train Squadron League and won 
same handily with 6 wins and none lost. 
U.S. S. “Antares” is second with 5 wins 
and 2 lost. The two were lost to the 
Station. Smith and Derr of the Station 
(both Marines) composing the battery, 
have been very successful. In the game 
with the “Antares,”’ Smith struck out 12 
men in 7 innings, and the Station team 
in 6 games made nearly one hundred 
runs. If this isn’t batting—what is? 
Hannah, Pfiler and Dusty Rhoades, with 
Sullivan, covering the hot corner, shows 
a very fine infield, and to date have 
played errorless ball. Old War Horse 
Van Horn, Witt and Godfrey cavort in 
the outfield and very few get away from 
them. Corn, Beattie and Ballard form 
the subs. Of this crowd Pfiler, Rhoades 
and Corn are sailors. 

In the sailboat race (catboat type) 
the Marines are showing a clean set of 
heels to the Navy. Gy. Sgt. Anten, with 
Dorrance Burdick, son of 1st Sergeant 
Burdick, and Sergeant Melton, with Mar- 
tin A. MeGrory, Jr., son of Paymaster 
Sergeant McGrory, have been cleaning 
up first, second and third places quite 
readily, with Corporal Foster in the back 
ground to take up on the slack in the 
event either of the above fail. With five 
races of this series gone, Anten won 2 
firsts, 2 seconds, 1 third. Melton won 2 
firsts, 2 seconds, 1 third; Foster, 1 third. 
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This is beating the Navy at their own 
game, and apparently it is hard to take, 

Things have been sort of dull here this 
past month, as we are short-handed and 
no new comers—in fact, no “Kittery.” 
Although quite a few ships are in the 
harbor, invitations for smokers are far 
and few between. However, the “Wyom- 
ing” placed opportunity in our midst 
and allowed them to invite ten of us to 
witness their smoker. It was a cracker- 
jack and nine hard bouts were the re- 
sult. 

The bowling alley has at last been 
placed in shape and we are anticipating 
some hot games very shortly. The ten- 
pin game has sort of dropped off and 
duck pins are the rage now. Some pretty 
good games are to be expected as these 
alleys are a trifle short of regulation and 
several sharpshooters of the maples have 
been practicing up. Games of 130 and 
125 are frequent—also some _ rotten 
scores, too, owing to the lack of knowl- 
edge of the alleys. Horrel has a job on 
his hands taking care of these alleys 
beside the moving picture machine. By 
the way, this boy deserves a lot of credit. 
taking care of the recreation room and 
bowling alley by day and movies every 
night except Monday. On this day he is 
allowed to go on liberty. He is a pretty 
good lad and everybody likes him. 

The library is slowly getting into 
shape. Over 1500 -books in it now and 
our new Librarian, Loesser, seems to like 
his job and buckling down to hard work. 
He is not afflicted with the Navy, such 
as signalling practice, etc. (guess he got 
enough when he was a candidate for the 
Naval Academy class at Hampton 
Roads) so is spending his time in helping 
to put the Library in shape. If he can 
only induce our Navy and his assistant 
Skinny Beaupre to lay off the operatic 
(more atic than opera) in the library, 
the men no doubt could enjoy Judge and 
Snappy Stories better. Ali in all, fellows, 
the Library is up-to-date and it is to 
your interest to patronize it, and spend 
your evenings there. 

The Canteen is progressing very nicely. 
Since Xmas Lt. Bachelder has had some 
beautiful silks and other fancy articles 
of wear purchased in Panama and they 
are going fine. His help are a very nice 
set of boys with newly made Sergeant 
Elswick in charge. Politeness and good 
cheer is their watchward. 

Major Sebree is due to leave here 
soon with Major Judson coming as his 
relief. Owing to the youthfulness of 
most of the men of this command, Major 
Judson is not very well known. How- 
ever, what old-timers are here know him, 
and will be glad to see him, as all of 
them have served with him at some time 
or other. 

The new set of quarters for the Ser- 
geant Major is slowly taking form and 
will be completed by the first of March. 
This is a case of dire necessity, quar- 
ters at this place. At the present time 
there is an allowance of five staff non- 
commissioned officers, with three quar- 
ters available, one of which is as old as 
Cuba itself. However, our Colonel is 
doing everything to improve conditions 
and we are all in hopes that before 1929 
rolls around there will be two more ad- 
ditional quarters. 

Second Lieut. McQuillen, athletic offi- 
cer, has left for Quantico to join Avia- 
tion. He was a good worker for athletics 
and we were sorry to see him leave. Ist 
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Lieut. Milliken is now athletic and 
Morale Officer. 

“Pop” Kraemer is handling company 
property in fine shape and still warbles 
“You no carrie for me.” 


CERVESO. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE “ASIATIC 
VAGABONDS” 
By W. S. MacDowell 

A club dedicated to the higher morale 
of the men, by the men, and for the men. 
Can anything be more altruistic? That 
was the primary thought of hte eleven 
good men, and from thus came “THE 
ASIATIC VAGABONDS.” But it doesn’t 
stop there. The spirit, the 
same good fellowship, the same idea 
of merry-making has passed from 
these eleven good fellows to the fifty- 
seven: (that famous variety) present 
members. The first thoughts, ideas, and 
ideals for which this club was formed 
have not deteriorated in the least, nay 
they have buried themselves in the 
hearts of every true “VAGABOND.” And 
from thence we work, and when we work 
we play, and when we play everyone is 
happy, and when everyone is happy we 
rejoice. 

In the days of yore the task of enter- 
tainment and also the destiny of the 
happiness of a group of men has been in 
the hands of a few talented (and 
naturally popular) fellows. In the bar- 
racks at home and on board ship this is 
especially true. But it didn’t seem to be 
“quite the thing” for expeditionary duty. 
So what to do? You guessed it; they 
did. The few fellows who were enter- 
taining the crowd at the Y. M. C. A., or 
wherever the bunch gathers while on 
liberty, got together, formed a club, and 
then started working to provide more 
and better fun for their fellow conirades. 
They haven’t stopped yet, and what’s 
more, they don’t intend to. 

The first appearance of the club was 
at an “At Home Nite” at the Y. M. C. A., 
and the “Asiatic Trio” gained fame and 
popularity over night. The trio was 
composed of A. Zussman, J. B. Bennett, 
and M. B. Spurling, and they were a 
wow. Don’t believe what I say, just ask 
any Marine or soldier that has been sta- 
tioned in Tientsin. They “did their stuff” 
at the Sixth Regiment Smoker and sev- 
eral other places around Tientsin and 
were always popular. 

Another pair that was always in de- 
mand was R. J. Ferdinand and S. P. 
Lane. They are two dancers (eccentric 
and otherwise, of course) and the ap- 
plause they received would make Gilda 
Gray envious. The “Spoon Dance” and 
the “Card Game Dance” (not to mention 
the Black Bottom) were their most popu- 
lar dances and would put the audience 
in the seventh heaven of delight. 

Another dancing team that won the 
hearts of the audience was composed of 
R. J. Ferdinand, J. W. Magee and J. 
Schwed. Schwed is a great black-bottom 
boy; Magee is “The Blues singing” fool; 
while Ferdinand is unique on the soft 
shoe stuff. And when they do their com- 
bined “Pat Roony” it just makes you sit 
up and take notice. 

C. E. Stoughton with his “Cutting 
Music” was ever popular. The opinion 
is unanimous that he wields a “wicked 
saw.” Another is N. M. Shutterly, the 
chalk artist. When he starts, that chalk 
just naturally talks out loud. He is good. 
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ATM 
LOUIS J. MAGILL DETACHMENT 


It was with a great deal of interest 
and pleasure that the members of this 
detachment read the article in the Janu- 
ary issue of “The Leatherneck” by Lieut. 
Commander Walter E. Brown, U. 8. N., 
entitled, “The Daddy of 'Em All.” 

We took over the U. S. S. “Wolverine” 
September 10th, 1927, saving it from go- 
ing to the junk pile by the small margin 
of three days. We immediately fitted up 
the Captain’s Cabin for temporary club 
rooms until we could fix up the ward 
rooms below deck for permanent quar- 
ters. 

During the national convention we en- 
tertained the visitors and delegates 
aboard the “Wolverine” and everyone 
took a great interest in the old ship. 

We have obtained copies of the origina! 
drawings of the ship when it was built 
in 1844, and our intentions are to restore 
it as nearly as possible to its original 
plans. 

We wish to make a museum aboard the 
ship and are interested in obtaining Ma- 
rine and Naval relics for this purpose. 
We would be interested in hearing from 
any individuals or organizations having 
anything of this nature that they would 
care to loan us for display purposes, and 
can assure them that anything entrusted 
to our care will be carefully preserved 
and taken care of. 

We are at present preparing a souvenir 
program to be sold aboard the ship this 
coming summer, and we expect to derive 
enough money from the advertising in 
this book to carry out our plans. 

We believe we hold the distinction of 
being the only Marine organization in 
the world owning its own battleship, and 
we wish to extend a standing invitation 
to all Marines and ex-Marines visiting 
in this vicinity in the future to visit the 
U. S. S. “Wolverine” and make our de- 
tachment their headquarters. 

I think I voice the opinion of all the 
members of this detachment in saying 
that we heartily enjoy “The Leatherneck” 
and look forward to each issue with a 
great deal of pleasure. 

Hoping for its continued success and 
for the advancement of the Marine Corps 
League, I remain 

Very truly yours, 
W. H. VIDAL, 
Commandant. 
Colonel Louis J. Magill Detachment, 
Marine Corps League. 


RESERVE OFFICERS DINE 

The February dinner of the officers of 
the Marine Corps Reserve, of New York 
City and vicinity, was held at the Com- 
modore Athletic Club, 351 West 42nd 
Street (between 8th and 9th Avenue), 
New York City, on February 17th, 1928. 
The party assembled in the lounge at 
7:00 P. M. Dinner: $1.50 per plate. 

Major Victor I. Morrison, U. S. M. C. 
R., from the West Coast was present. 


SMOKY CITY DOINGS, PITTSBURGH 
DETACHMENT, MARINE 
CORPS LEAGUE 
With the inauguration of the New 
Year, activities in this detachment have 
been booming along nicely. All of the 
officers who held the reins during 1927 
were reelected and installed in their 
chairs and are now ready to give us one 
hundred per cent activity. Numerous 
bingo parties and smokers have brought 
the treasury out of the hole and back 
on the credit side of the ledger with a 
nice working surplus. A drive is on to 
collect the 1928 dues and to date the 

response has been very satisfactory. 

It is hoped that the national paymas- 
ters appeal to have national dues in 
early can be realized at an early date by 
this detachment. Our next big event will 
be a bingo party on the evening of Janu- 
ary 23rd, and we expect a big turn-out 
at this affair. Following this event we 
will give another stag smoker and plans 
are also under way for a special affair 
for members and their families. The 
women folks must be catered to or other- 
wise they will begin to keep the husbands 
at home thinking that they are being 
left out in the cold and that our organi- 
zation is of such a secret nature that all 
events are for members only. This family 
affair will be in the line of a card party 
and musical entertainment with a nice 
luncheon. It will warm the hearts of 
the ladies and may be the nucleus of the 
organization of a ladies auxiliary. 

The local detachment is affiliated with 
the Allegheny County Federation of Vet- 
erans organizations and we have a dele- 
gate on the county committee. In this 
way we are enabled to obtain consider- 
able newspaper publicity about the 
League, as it is in this way published on 
the weekly fraternal page of one of the 
leading Pittsburgh papers. It would be 
a good plan for other detachments to 
affiliate themselves with State or county 
committees of other veteran organiza- 
tions similar to the veteran federation 
here. In this way the detachment is 
rendered considerable prestige in various 
matters and also is kept informed of the 
activities of the other organizations in 
connection with Memorial and Armistice 
Day parades and other ceremonies that 
veteran organizations take part in. It 
also places the name of the Marine 
Corps League more strongly before the 
public. This cooperation is of great as- 
sistance to the League. 

The “On to Dallas” movement for No- 
vember has already gained some impetus 
here and many of the members are talk- 
ing about what they will do with the 
Texas sand fleas and crabs when they 
get there. Many of the local members 
have served in Texas with the 8th Regi- 
ment of Marines during the war and the 
convention will be a reunion for some of 


them with some of their old time war 
friends around Galveston and Houston. 
First Sergeant Davis served in the 8th 
Regiment in early 1917 before going 
overseas and he has hopes of making the 
trek to the State with the wide open 
spaces, where men are men and women 
wear steel vests. 

Commandant Hinkte and Paymaster 
McConnell, assisted by their staff, have 
planned a mammoth program for the 
balance of the winter season. If all goes 
well we should be up among the leaders 
in membership and finances. The com- 
mandant has issued orders to the pay- 
master that at the next smoker he is 
forbidden from endeavoring to steal the 
shawl from the mystery girl when she 
gives the shawl dance. He states that 
it might embarras the little lady to be 
deprived of her costume before the public 
and might make the spectators blush. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
local detachment is the interest taken by 
the members in visiting members who are 
sick at home or in the hospitals. Flow- 
ers are furnished for the sick room and 
a committee visits the patient frequently. 
Also every effort is made to keep all ex- 
Marines in employment, whether they 
are members or not. At present employ- 
ment is hard to get, but through the 
facilities offered by the members who are 
connected with various industries here, 
we have been enabled with satisfactory 
success to keep the ex-Marines at work. 
The trouble, however, is the lack of ap- 
preciation shown by some of the ex-Ma- 
rines after they have obtained employ- 
ment in not coming around to the meet- 
ings. It is usually farewell to you, Bud- 
dy, I got mine. This has taken place on 
two occasions here, but nevertheless it 
does not deter us in our efforts to help 
the needy ex-Marine, as the majority 
show their appreciation through joining 
the detachment and working hard for its 
success. 

Our Laison Offirer, First Sergeant 
Charles Davis, of the recruiting office, is 
continuing his good work in assisting us 
in correspondence and lending a hand 
wherever needed. He attends every meet- 
ing and at the next bingo party has been 
appointed as treasurer of the affair. 

We are looking forward to receipt of 
the new ritual that is to be prepared and 
furnished by national headquarters. It 
is hoped that this ritual will be received 
soon, as it will assist greatly in the 
proper openings of meetings, and lend 
more decorum to the gatherings. We 
know that national headquarters is busy 
at this time and appreciate their short 
handedness as far as personnel is con- 
cerned and will be patient with them up 
to the time that the ritual will be fur- 
nished. The new lapel buttons are 
looked forward to also and we hope that 
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they will be forthcoming in the not dis- 
tant future. 

All members were enthusiastic over 
the fact that Mr. A. E. Beeg had once 
more reenlisted and is once more filling 
the shoes of national paymaster. This 
job of national paymaster, we know, is 
a big one, and we are all behind him in 
his efforts. 

We close with best wishes for all of 
the national officers and all other detach- 
ments throughout the country and hope 
that the Dallas convention will be the 
biggest and best affair yet attempted. 

MATTHEW NITKIEWICZ, 
Chief of Staff, Pgh. Det. M. C. L. 


MEMBERSHIP DRIVE IS PLANNED 
BY LEAGUE 

The monthly meeting of the Richland 
Detachment of the Marine Corps League 
was held Monday evening at the resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. William Untiet, 
Park Avenue west road. After the ad- 
journment of the meeting, bridge and 
five hundred were played and lunch 
served. Ladies’ night proved a huge 
success for the Detachment, which hopes 
to have an Auxiliary organized. Among 
the ladies present were Mrs. A. Beek- 
man, Mrs. R. McKee, Mrs. H. Morehead, 
Mrs. C. Stringfellow, Mrs. R. Wilkins, 
Mrs. W. H. Zeigler. Miss Thelma Crider 
and Miss Naomi Packham. 

The next meeting of the Detachment 
will be March 5 at the Legion Home, 
Park avenue west. Membership drive 
will start Monday, February 13, and any 
ex-Marine who served in the Marine 
Corps at any time is eligible for mem- 
bership. During this drive any ex-marine 
interested is asked to call at the local 
marine recruiting office, Room 1, Post- 
office Building, between 7 and 8.30 p. m. 
Walter H. Zeigler will be the speaker 
for the first evening and the activities 
and benefits of the Detachment will be 
part of his address. Membership drive 
will close March 5.—Mansfield News. 


COMPETITIVE DRILL FOR 310TH 
COMPANY, NEW ORLEANS 
RESERVES 


On February 11th the 310th Company, 
under command of Lieutenant A. A. Wat- 
ers, proceeded to the Navy Yard Algiers 
for week-end drill. The company hiked 
each way and Sunday morning competi- 
tive drill was held to determine the best 
squad for which the local jewelers pre- 
sented a cup. 

The judges were Colonel William H. 
Pritchett, U. S. M. C.; Captain Frederick 
Israel, U. S. M. C., and Major Chester L. 
Gawne, U. S. M. C. 

Saturday afternoon the company was 
reviewed by Commander Cassidy, U. S. 
N., acting commandant. 


RUBBER STAMPS 


Complete linen marker, consisting 

of pad, indelible ink and rubber 


Hay Rubber Stamp Works 
832 13th Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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DRINKING SONG 
for the 
Milwaukee Detachment, Marine 
Corps League 


(Air: The Song of the Vagabonds) 
Drink to sons of danger 
To the tropic ranger, 
To the Soldier of the Sea; 
Be ours joys or sorrow, 
Battle on the morrow, 
Ours be death or liberty: 
Onward, Onward; Swords against 
the foe; 
Forward, Forward; The Globe and 
Anchor go; 
Drink to Life and Glory, 
Montezuma’s story, 
And the Shores of Tripoli. 
—Hauser & Emerson. 


PLANTING AND HARVESTING 
Plowed by 

Sergeant Michael Peskin, U.S.M.C. 

Apropos of a new resolution made last 
month it behooves me to get busy and 
broadcast to The Leatherneck and the 
world at large of the goings and comings 
of the Central Recruiting Division and 
Reserve Area. Colonel George C. Reid 
is the Division Commander, and Major 
Edmond H. Morse, Commanding Officer, 
9th Reserve Regiment. Things are kind 
of slow, due to the closing down of ac- 
tive recruiting, with the exception of re- 
enlisted men and bandsmen, however, 
the lid is expected to be lifted soon, and 
things will begin to hum. Reserve re- 
cruiting though, is stepping along high 
and handsome—178 reservists being en- 
listed in this Area during January. 

Quartermaster Dick Stone, who is a 
veteran at the recruiting game and has 
been here since 1916, with the exception 
of a vacation at government expense to 
France during the late battle of vin 
rouge, and who is the only one qualified 
to give advice in the marriage field— 
being safely married—has been giving 
advice to certain persons in this office 
about matrimony (names on request), 
claims that two can live as cheap as one. 


We have our doubts, our experience be- . 


ing that maybe two can—providing only 
one eats. Expert advice on the above 
subject is solicited from the readers of 
The Leatherneck. First Sergeant Bax- 
ter Vann, who is a living example of 
the theory that it is cheaper to move 
than pay rent, has lately reformed and 
is leaving the office every afternoon at a 
regular hour. “‘Who is the girl, Baxter? 
Watch your step—this is leap year.” 
Sergeant T. Goebel Fields, our efficient 
payroll manipulator, who has also been 
a believer in the theory, has finally set- 
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tled down and now has stopped having 
mail addressed to General Delivery. Ser- 
geant Sid Guy Jr., the office sheik and 
the proud possessor of that famous qual- 
ity made famous by Elinor Glynn, and 
who, when we say we are giving away 
no secrets, receives from a certain young 
lady—two and sometimes three letters a 
day. Also we have received reliable in- 
formation from what we believe a good 
source, that he has been observed pric- 
ing articles in a well known furniture 
store. Right behind him is Corporal 
Reed Moberley of Reserve Headquarters 
who was observed to commission some- 
one on his way down town to inquire 
the price of theatre tickets. When told 
that the tickets were $4.40 each, without 
another word reached into his pocket 
for the necessary amount. On good au- 
thority it was learned that he is taking 
his brother—the only catch in it is that 
his brother happens to be in Oklahoma 
at present, and his name is not Mar- 
guerite. As Webster would say, “Heroes 
are made and not born.” Sergeant Fred 
Kushar, the demon cartoonist, and the 
famous actor ascribes his success to the 
intense study of a gentleman playwright 
by the name of Mr. Hoyle. Fred, who is 
at times seen behind the wheel of a huge 
Pierce Arrow and who takes occasional 
trips out of town, recently witnessed 
the falling in the river of a very promi- 
nent lawyer and so the story goes, would 
have been a hero, but for the fact that 
he did not want to disturb the crease in 
his trousers. This story could not be veri 
fied, and all inquiries from Sergeant 
Kushar himself invoked the reply that 
he did not CHOOSE to give his account 
of same. Corporal Preston M. Greene, 
also of the Reserve, is a new arrival, 
coming here from Haiti a short time ago. 
No inquiries need be made—there is not 
a drop left. Preston has been here only 
a short time but he has caught right on, 
being seen taking a very pretty girl to 
a movie show the other day. 


ADDITION AL NOTES FROM CHICAGO 
By Sergeant Sid Guy, Jr., U.S.M.C. 


You will note in the above that Ser- 
geant Peskin took a “crack” at everyone 
in the office, except himself. I waited 
until he put this article into the mail 
basket and when he wasn’t looking, 
snatched it out. I will have to make 
the expenditure of two cents, but it is 
worth it. Mike claims to be a woman- 
hater, but if one would take a look at 
the picture that adorns his bureau, and 
would take note of his recent trips to 
South Bend, Indiana, he would have his 
doubts. As yet none of us have been 
called upon to act as best man—but you 
never can tell. More power to you Mike. 


Uniforms and Suits Made to Order 
Military Decorations 
and Equipment 


POST EXCHANGE 
HABERDASHERY 


JOHN DEMOSTHENES, Proprietor 
P. O. Box 293 
PARRIS ISLAND, S. C. 
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IT COULDN'T BE DONE SO HE DID IT 


Somebody said that it couldn't be done, 

But he, with a chuckle, replied 

That ‘Maybe it couldn’t—but he would 
be one 


Who wouldn't say so till he tried. 


So he buckled right in, with a trace of a 
grin 

On his face. If he worried, he hid it, 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 

That couldn’t be done,—so he did it. 


Somebody scoffed,—“Oh, you'll never do 
that 

At least no one ever has done it,” 

But he took off his coat and he took off 
his hat. 

And the first thing we knew he’d begun it. 


With the lift of his chin, and a bit of a 
grin, 

Without any doubting or quiddit 

He started to sing as he tackled the 
thing 

That couldn't be done,—and he did it. 


There are thousands who tell you it 
cannot be done; 

There are thousands who prophesy 
failure; 

There are thousands to point out to you 
one by one, 

The dangers that await to assail you. 


But just buckle in with a bit of a grin 

Then take off your coat and go to it; 

Just start in to sing as you tackle the 
thing 


That “cannot be done,”—and you'll do it. 


(Author not known.) 
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Sing to me not of the gain of gold 


And not of the gain of fame; 
Sing me a song of the outlands bold, 
Of men who are playing the game. 


Of men who enlist for three years—or 
four 

And ship where the eagle screams, 

And frequently they come back for more 

The United States Marines. 


They come from the east and they come 
from the west, 

A hard looking bunch of boots, 

They learn “trigger squeeze” from the 
rifle team’s best, 

And how not to render salute. 


They hop on a transport and shove from 
the dock, 

Then line up to get “fever” shots, 

They bunk on a deck that’s as hard as 
a rock, 

And dream they're at home in their cots. 


They gaze o’er the life line and bellyache 
sore 

Saying, “Now what the hell’s the delay,” 

And just a week after they camp on the 
shore 

They wish they were back on the bay. 


They jump on the marches and hike for 
the hills 

Where the bandits are plying their trade; 

They scoff their bum hard tacks, tomato 
and bill 

And break up Sandino’s parade. 


And when they are through with this 
Sandino bum 

And peace in Segovia reigns, 

Some new place with pains in its tum- 
tum-tum 

Will be given Marines for its pains. 


This bum batch of poetry’s not for the 
girls, 

It's scribbled by me, just for you; 

It’s written for all you long timers, you 
know, 

By a guy with just three months to do. 


THE GENERAL RETIRES 
By Milton V. O'Connell 


I’ve come to the end of the road, boys, 
And they’re turning me out to die. 

I’m only a General now, boys 
And I’ve come to say “Goodbye.” 

It’s tough boys—to be a General, 

It’s a sign that you’ve gotten old; 

And never again will I be with my men, 
For they're turning me out in the cold. 


I'm missing the days when I soldiered 

As merely a green second lieut; 

When the gold of my bars shone like 
sunshine 

And there wasn’t a speck on my suit! 
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They have sent me to Governor’s Island 
Like a charger turned out to the grass 
I'm invited to parties and dinners 

For speechmaking—Lord what a pass! 


They’ve made me a drawing-room 
soldier: 

At the ladies I always must smile, 

On my battle-scarred knee I must bal- 
ance the tea 

That they serve me—the General—in 
style! 


Now I'd trade the bright stars on my 
shoulder 

For the days when I served with the men, 

And when every young “boot” swiftly 
snapped to salute 

For this “looey’—ah! never again. 


My advice, boys, is “Don’t be a General.” 

Its as far as you ever can go. 

And there isn’t a chance for a man to 
advance, 

For he’s gone to the top of the show. 


So don’t growl when the files don’t move 
faster, 

And promotion don’t come along spry; 

For you only become “just a General.” 

And they'll soon turn you out—just to 
die! 


MARCH OF INDUSTRY 

The romance of historic scenes, famed 
in song and story, is fast disappearing 
before the advance of science and the 
march of progress. 

The River Shannon is being harnessed 
for hydro-electric development, motor 
cars churn up the mud on the Road to 
Mandalay, a railroad runs through Sher- 
wood Forest where Robin Hood dis- 
ported, and a large dam is being built 
over Jordan. 

Thus sings the poet: 


There’s a dam that stops the water 
where the River Shanon flows, 
And a concrete road that leads to 
Mandalay; 
Tho’ Machree still stands for Mother, 
Erin’s Gal you'd hardly know, 
Silver Threads among the gold are 
bobbed today. 


Annie Laurie runs for gov-nor on her 
glib-tongued promise true, 
And My Bonnie lies—for lyin’s all the 
rage; 
While my Irish Rose gets wilder on the 
stuff of modern brew, 
As my Nellie Gray (the darlin’) 
strikes for wage. 


O, that Long, Long Trail a-Windin’ isn’t 
windin’ any more, 
In no Shady Lane can lovers go alone; 
For they’ve straightened out the high- 
way where the autos bang and 
roar, 
And the “Lane” is now an anti-parking 
zone, 


Now I can stand for the sub-dividin’ on 
the southern Swanee shore, 
And the bliss of Lovers’ Lane I’m game 
to lose; 
Modern science is a blessing, most ro- 
mantic days are o’er, 
But when they dam the River Shannon 
dam's the proper word to use. 
—Elevator Constructor. 
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Dear Fellows: 
It is high Carni- 
val in New Or- 
leans. A time of 
romance and gay- 
ety. Night is 
sparkling with 
balls and_ torch 
light parades. 
Soon will come 
Mardi Gras day 
itself, when the 
streets will be 
cleared of traffic 
so that the merry 


OUT OF THE BRIG 
By LOU WYLIE 


a feet of masquers 
and gaily cos- 
Lou Wylie tumed laughing 


men and women can hold sway unim- 
peded. There will be clowns by the hun- 
dred, Pierriots and Columbines, Romeos 
and Juliets, Sambos and Dinahs, George 
Washingtons and pirates, all mixing and 
milling about the streets, shouting, 
swinging brightly painted canes, and 
having a good time in general. And, 
sh-sh-sh, there will be a girl in a suit 
of a U. S. Marine. We have chased her 
down each Carnival for the past three 
years, but have never caught her yet, 
and this time we are planning to go 
right after her, find her and find out 
why, when there are so many, many 
other costumes she should wear, that 
she invariably comes out in the old 
Blues. Maybe she has a sweetheart in 
the Corps. Or a brother. Maybe she is 
just caught up and carried away by the 
romance of the Corps. The old blues, 
that you don every day so thoughtlessly 
may bring her visions of islands in far 
away places, where palm trees make 
shadows on the sand, and blue seas rip- 
ple at their base, or maybe she thinks 
of the boys who have worn the old blues 
on dress parade, of barracks and stations 
in Santa Domingo; of sentinels on lone 
duty with stars above them and danger 
very like a wolf lurking at their heels. 
Whatever she thinks we are sure that it 
will make interesting reading, and we 
are setting our plans to capture her and 
get the dope. She wears her blues with 
a jaunty air, buttons brightly polished, 
and the cap at a rakish angle. Do they 
fit her? And how! Unless she has 
been on too strict a diet in which case 
we do not think she will look so good. 
But, we are getting ahead of things and 
you will have to compose yourself until 
after Mardi Gras day itself, when we 
will get the real low down on why a girl 
should prefer the uniform of a Marine 
when there are so many more delectable 
and intensely feminine ways she could 
get herself up to prove a sensation on 
Mardi Gras day. It just seems as though 
the Corps can’t be kept out of anything 
of any consequence from Mardi Gras in 
New Orleans to licking rebels in Nica- 
ragua or China. 
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General Lejeune has gone to Nica- 
ragua. A very simple statement that, 
and to the average reader outside of the 
Corps, means very little, on the surface. 
But to the fellows in the Corps it means 
that their General, the man who is called 
the typical “Marine,” who knows the 
smell of real battle smoke, is not gun 
shy. That the old spirit of daring and 
bravery that the Corps has been noted 
for so long is just as strong and just 
as much alive in their Commandant as 
in the youngest, freshest recruit who has 
just enlisted and is snorting and stamp- 
ing around at Parris Island, longing to 
be up and at ’em. We were in the office 
of one of the local newspapers when the 
A. P. dispatch telling that the General 
was off to Nicaragua arrived. As every- 
one knows, newspaper men are the most 
skeptical of all people. The city editor 
reached for the “copy” called “Copy 
Boy” and sent him down to the library 
for a picture of General Lejeune to run 
with the “story.” The boy brought the 
picture back. The city editor picked it 
up and glanced at it; then as he handed 
the story and picture to the boy to take 
to the composing room he turned to us: 
“That man typifies the Marine Corps to 
me. You can’t get away from it, from 
buck private right on up to General Le- 
jeune there is something about the U. S. 
Marine, tradition or training (I don’t 
know which), that no other military or- 
ganization has ever been able to get.” 


The local U. S. Marine Corps Reserve 
is due to put in about three days and 
nights over at the barracks at the Ai- 
giers Naval Station, doing some real 
duty. We are sure, however, that they 
will find soldiering under Capt. Israel 
preferable to holding down most any of 
the white collar jobs they tackle and we 
would not be a bit surprised if the whole 
outfit did not enlist as regulars and ask 
to be stationed there at Algiers. 


Speaking of the Algiers Naval Station, 
it is far from an unpleasant place in 
which to spend a while. Mocking birds 
sing, there are flowers of all sorts, both 
cultivated and wild, to give color and 
beauty to an already pretty place, and 
the river ripples around it in a semi- 
circle. The ships moving majestically 
up and down always prove interesting 
and, when one stops to think that here 
Maj. Carmick’s gallant men walked their 
posts before Jackson and his men van- 
quished the British and Carmick received 
his fatal wound at Chalmette, the place 
has an added charm. 


First Gyrene: “Why is a man stand- 
ing on the poop deck of the Mauretania 
with his hat in his hand like George 
Washington?” 

Second Gyrene: “I'll bite. Why?” 

First Gyrene: “Because he has his 
little hat (ch) yet.” 

Second Gyrene: “Yes, but where does 
the Mauretania come in?” 

First Gyrene: “Pier 22.” 
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“Say, are you asking that blonde baby 
I saw you with a Chuesday over to the 
barracks for the Valentine dance?” 

“No.” 

“Why, I thought she was the cat’s 
meow with you these days.” 

“Not no more. I just found out she’s 
so dumb her idea of what to wear for 
the evening would be pajamas.” 


The barracks sheik was boasting about 
his prowess with the fair sex. 

“Go on,” taunted one of his buddies, 
“you don’t know a pretty girl when you 
see one.” 

— said mildly, “I at least try, don’t 
WHAT HE THOUGHT 
By Lou Wylie 


We thought him a philosopher, we knew 
he was profound 

Because he sat so very long, a staring 
at the ground, 

Because he scarcely ever spoke, but 
meditated so 

With mind upon the infinite for every 
day or so. 


We pestered him with questions upon 
self government, 

We asked him what he thought of Freud 
and if his mind was bent 

Upon the next election, or if he knew 
the gist 

Of the theory of Einstein, or the simple 
game called whist. 


We pestered him and pestered him, and 
asked him what he knew, 


- And bothered him and plead with him 


to give an interview 

So that we all could revel in the depths 
of his great mind, 

And list to his philosophy, or some- 
thing of the kind. 


So, when at last he broke his peace, you 
doubtless can surmise 

That when he told us what he thought 
it struck us with surprise, 

Because his ruminations ran along such 
lines as these: 

“Why female bird dogs are called queens, 
and folks eat pie with cheese? 


Why people go to operas and funerals 
in white gloves, 

Or ride sightseeing busses, or use electric 
stoves ?” 

He thought about tobacco ads and asked 
aloud, this bloke,, 

Why they put the pretty girls in them 
but never let "@m smoke. 


In fact he grew so tiresome at asking 
us such stuff 

That when we couldn’t answer him we 
started to get rough, 

For he was no philosopher, we gave him 
no applause 

But told him to go chase himself, his 
talk was applesauce. 
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Marine Aviators In Nicaragua 


HE COVER of this number of The Leatherneck has 
been very ably and appropriately dedicated by Cap- 
tain Fellowes to Marine Corps Aviators in Nica- 
ragua. We Marines back here in the States cannot 
realize under what difficulties and hardships those 
engaged in Nicaraguan operations are carrying on. Jungles, 
mountains, sand, swamps, rains, mud, and fever are only a few 
of the obstacles continually retarding and undermining the 
progress of the marines. Successful operations at this time 
would be next to impossible without the aid of aviation. We 
reprint below a part of the weekly operations report of squad- 
ron Seven M: 

“The Fokker transport has been busy making its freight 
and passenger trips daily to Ocotal and Esteli, carrying sup- 
plies and canteen stores to outlying posts. The advantage of 
this means of transportation of troops is covered in a remark 
of Captain Peard’s, the Commanding Officer at Ocotal, that, 
‘The only men in Ocotal who were not full of malaria, sore 
feet, etc., were the men that the Fokker brought to Ocotal.’ 

“The ordinary time to move troops from Managua to Octotal 
by foot and motor transportation would take at least ten days. 
The Fokker makes it in about one hour and ten minutes. In 
a pinch it can make three trips a day, carrying eight men, 
fully equipped.” 

“One patrol on Dec. 30th made a contact with Captain Liv- 
ingston’s just 45 minutes after the heaviest engagement of 
the present campaign. The dead cculd be observed from the 
air. Unfortunately the arrival of the air patrol had been de- 
layed by a bandit threat on a bull cart train. The planes 
searched the jungle in the direction in which the bandits that 
attacked Captain Livingston had withdrawn. Some hostile fire 
was directed at the planes from the thick underbrush but it 
was impossible to a¢curately locate the enemy concentrations. 
The brush was bombed and strafed with guns, but the results 
are not known. The bandits continue their policy of hiding 
from aircraft. They do not attack our troops when the planes 
are present. It is impracticable, in the present situation, to 
provide continuous air support to our marching columns. How- 
ever, we are called upon for assistance of this nature at all 
hours of the day and night. Pick-up messages from Captain 
Livingston’s column reported six dead and twenty-three 
wounded and requested that numerous articles be dropped.” 

“The week ending Jan. 7th was the most strenuous one of 
many strenuous weeks. Among other small (?) accomplish- 
ments was the ferrying of 59 passengers and 13,500 pounds 
of freight. 

“With two columns in the hills, overwhelmingly outnumbered 
by the enemy, separated from each other, with both the com- 
manding officers seriously wounded, and encumbered by many 
wounded men and long pack trains, the situation was most 
crucial, 
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“Reconnaissance and infantry liaison missions were almost 
continuous. Messages were picked up and dropped, orders and 
messages were carried here and there. Reinforcements were 
conducted from one column to the other. Emergency medica] 
supplies were delivered and drink and provisions were dropped, 
Constant reconnaissance and breaking up of the enemy con- 
centration near our positions was an important task. Emerg- 
ency stretchers for the wounded were dropped to Lieutenant 
Richal’s column. 

“The first problem was to get the two columns together, 
This was accomplished by air liaison and air combat support 
during the march. While a Gy. Sgt. was in command of Lieut, 
Richal’s column, where both of the officers were killed or 
wounded, our patrols twice drove the enemy off with substan. 
tial losses. A patrol, piloted by Lieut. Lamson-Scribner, drove 
out a band of considerable size on the following day. On Jan, 
3rd, Lieut. Weir and Gy. Sgt. Munsch drove off a gang who 
were attempting to prevent Lieut. Richal’s men from getting 
water from a nearby creek. During the march of this column 
into Quilali, our patrols reconnoitered and drove off snipers 
and ambush parties of the enemy. The march was conducted 
without casualties.” 

“The following news item will be explanatory of the solution 
of problem number two. Flying a ‘Corsair’ plane equipped 
with DH wheels, Lt. Schilt accomplished successfully the al- 
most impossible task of evacuating eighteen wounded officers 
and men from the remote front line village of Quilali. To do 
this he was obliged to land in the rough rolling street of a 
partially burned mountain village. It was a task for a super- 
pilot, but Lt. Schilt proved equal to the emergency. In order to 
land he had to drop the plane about ten feet and then make 
three big bounces among obstacles and stop within two hun- 
dred yards. He made ten trips. On the eighth landing he 
wrecked the tail skid assembly but took off with two men and 
landed on the home airdrome. On the ninth trip the center 
section struts bent under the strain, but he again brought in 
two men. In addition to performing the vitally important task 
of relieving the column of the burdensome wounded, three of 
whom would have died if not evacuated by air, he carried ina 
relief commander for the column and fourteen hundred pounds 
of emergency medical supplies and provisions. On every take- 
off the plane had to pass through hostile fire. This feat re- 
quired skill and courage far beyond the ordinary. Needless to 
say Lieut Schilt has been recommended for the Distinguished 
Flying Cross. 

“Continuous air support and reconnaissance was furnished 
the column marching from Quilali to San Albino in order to 
extract the troops from a serious situation. This support was 
furnished over a period of six hours daily, and enabled the 
column to reach its objective in two days. The route was 
through a most difficult country infested with the enemy. Two 
heavy ambushes were discovered by an air patrol on the first 
day. On the first occasion, Lt.*Schilt and Gy. Sgt. Munsch 
made a telling attack on the enemy and drove them off with 
heavy losses. On the second occasion, Major Rowell, flying 
free lance, attacked a similar ambush and drove them off 
again. The troops found ample evidence of the enemy casual- 
ties inflicted by us when the column approached. On the second 
day the bandits gave up their game and did not attempt to 
attack. This was probably the first time in history when an air 
organization has conducted a march by ground troops.” 

“The fixed guns for the corsairs arrived by train on Jan. 
11th, and on the 13th at midnight all four planes were equipped 
and ready for the first bombing of Chipote, the mountain re- 
treat of Sandino, on the 14th. One member of the section did 
not remove his clothing for three days only stopping to eat 
during the installation. 

“On January 14th we staged an air raid on the peak of 
Chipote. Four Corsairs, piloted by Major Rowell, Lieut. Weir, 
Lieut Lamson-Scribner and Gy. Sgt. Munsch, participated. The 
fight was a red-hot one and lasted 35 minutes. The area at- 
tacked was swept clear of the enemy and ample ‘evidence’ of 
its effectiveness was noted by all hands. The planes were 
punctured six times, one bullet passing through an observer's 
cockpit and missing Lieut. Chappell by three inches. Some of 
our 50 pounders were tried out successfully. We had new ex- 
perience in anti-aircraft methods when Major Rowell opened 
the attack, he was greeted by a barrage of sky rockets. Ex- 
ceptionally heavy machine gun fire was encountered in this 
flight. During the engagement Major Rowell had a partial en- 
gine failure and was obliged to break off. Later investigations 


revealed the presence of an ordinary United States house fly 
lodged in the seat of the needle valve.” 
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By “Doc” Clifford 


BY. ROUND GALLEY FIRES 
Honorary Chaplain, U. S. M. C. $2 


During my 
visit to Quan- 
tico I had the 
pleasureof 
meeting quite 
a number of 
old timers of 
B} whom it might 
| be said: 
| “Though my 
name is never 
mentioned, 

Though few 
folks know 
| that I am here, 
: Yet on the 

eternal job they’ll find 
“Doc” Clifford me, 

Carrying on from year to year.” 

For instance, John G. Loughlin, of the 
old Seventeenth Company, who on Hill 
142 did such splendid service, is now 
First Sergeant of the Maintenance Com- 
pany, looking well as ever after twenty 
years of service. Then really in and 
behind the scenes doing most excellent 
work we find William J. Burke of seven- 
teen years good record, now at the ice 
plant; Sava Kool with twelve years and 
now at the carpenter’s shop, and at the 
waterworks, faithfully producing the 
splendid water supply of the Post, is 
Fred Turner and his hard working gang. 
Fred has ten years to his credit and with 
Burke and Kool enjoy the distinction of 
being master technical sergeants. 


Then I ran across Gunnery Sergeant 
Fred Taber and Corporal Dahir Hanna in 
charge of special work in the wood-saw 
department; Sergeant Arthur H. Stein- 
hardt, specialist in bricklaying, and Mess 
Sergeant Joseph Walters. Each of these 
four have twenty years with good re- 
ports. While at the waterworks, which 
is quite a long distance from the Post, 
I also met Sergeant Carl J. Cagle, who 
confesses to nine years in the Corps 
while the Maintenance Company Clerk, 
Sergeant Walter A. McArthur, has done 
eight years. Chief Fireman Earl J. Mer- 
field also is another man of worth 
amongst the group whom the folks who 
watch the parade very seldom see, but 
whose work makes for the comfort and 
otherwise of the people of the Post. 


“Men whom nobody knows” would 
make a good title for lots of comrades 
in the various stations scattered through- 
out the Marine Corps. They go on por- 
traying the motto of the Corps from 
year to year without fuss or advertising 
and perhaps they will feel somewhat 
sore at me for revealing their where- 
abouts. Take a peep at the Q. M. De- 
partment in Washington. There is E. 
H. “Dinty” Moore of the Washington 
Barracks Detachment in his ninth serv- 
ice year and in charge of “Purchasing 
and Finance.” Stanley Sharkey, of the 
“Clothing”; R. B. Scott, of “Property 
and Transportation,” with the clerk, 
John G. Henderson. Then you run across 
Master Technical Sergeant Herman 
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Joseph Kale, who for eight out his 
twelve years of service has been in full 
charge of repairs, painting, plumbing 
and carpenter work at the Barracks. 


No person visiting the Marine Band 
concerts can fail to meet up with or see 
our old friend Paddy Doyle, who so 
splendidly keeps the Band Auditorium in 
comfort for those who attend the con- 
certs. Sgt. Henry F. Stein, of the old 
55th Company, also looks after the heat- 
ing and furnaces of the large block of 
buildings. Four years of his sixteen 
have been spent at this work. These are 
only a few of the splendid fellows who 
in season and out season “stand by the 
stuff” without the glamour and excite- 
ment of the front-line adventure and yet 
are of those who are worthy. 


Connected with the Washington Navy 
Yard, we again meet up with more of 
these fine men. The Post Sergeant Ma- 
jor Herbert W. Clark is well known, but 
Sergeant Unsworth, who retires on his 
thirty years in April, gives us very lit- 
tle of news unless closely pressed. He is 
now the Orderly to the Yard Command- 
ant. Mess Sergeant B. L. Garlock, whose 
excellent meals are the talk of all who 
visit the Post and are allowed to partake 
of same. Corporal Tonie W. Moran, 
steward at the canteen; Police Sergeant 
J. F. Smith, who is rapidly qualifying 
as a heavyweight expert. Pat McMahon, 
the dependable orderly for Colonel Willis. 
G. H. Hubert, payroll clerk, and C. A. 
Fairbourne, clerk for the detachment. 
Both these corporals are doing fine 
service. 


“That guy sure iikes himself,” was the 
remark of an old-time Sergeant concern- 
ing a new-comer to the Corps recently, 
and I must say there was a deal of 
truth in the Sergeant’s estimate both as 
regards the boy’s character and general 
appearance which would not prejudice 
people in his favor. However, there is a 
way in which everybody should like 
themselves, and to encourage this I pass 
on the admirable little poem this month 
by Edgar A. Guest, entitled— 


“Like Yourself First!” 

Like yourself first! In all you say or do 

Be proud of you! 

Be such a man as you would choose for 
friend, 

And in the end 

You will look back to all you may have 
been 

Contented and serene. 


Like yourself first! Cut not your standard 
down 

To please the town. 

Never for gain or pleasure make one 
move 

You can’t approve. 

Better it is to suffer any fate 

Than self to hate. 


Like yourself first! Make sure that 
you’ve a name 

Untouched by shame, 

A signature you know yourself to be 

Truth’s guarantee. 

You say you like good men and strong 
and true, 


DO YOU LIKE YOU? 


Twenty-seven 


Private Lewis E. McKerley, who will 
be remembered in Parris Island for his 
fine piece of work in the reading room of 
the hostess house, has also painted a 
first-class copy of a recent Leatherneck 
frontispiece on the wall of the mess hall 
at the Navy Yard barracks. Gunnery 
Sergeant Morris Fisher is still very much 
to the fore while Corporal Dan J. Young 
is in charge of the M. D. at Bellevue and 
Sergeant W. P. Smith holds the reins at 
the Post in Alexandria, Va. 


I heard a good story while in Wash- 
ington which I told the acting Sergeant 
Major I could not help but pass on. It 
appears that Clark’s wife has been try- 
ing for the last eight years to secure a 
picture of her uncle in Scotland. She 
received from him at Christmas the un- 
developed film of the said photo through 
the mail. 


One of the best lectures on “thrift” to 
which I have listened was the splendidly 
practical talk given by Lieut.-Col. Rus- 
sell B. Putnam to the men of Quantico 
during my recent visit to the Post. 


The Annapolis Detachment, under Ma- 
jor Torrey, are in finest of spirits al- 
though much below numerical strength. 
It was a delight to meet Q. M. Sergeant 
John K. McGraw and his wife at this 
Post. John has completed sixteen years 
and he is one of the few holders of the 
coveted Navy Cross for valor. Sergeant 
Jean L. Goter, with sixteen years experi- 
ence, is also quite comfortable here as 
are the complete gang, which includes 
Sergeant Adams and Kenneth E. Harker. 
The corporals include Bankler of the Q. 
M., Inman the plumber, Lemmon the 
clerk, Klein, Ransom and Syverson W. 
T. King, out of Spartanburg, is 
the bugler, and after nine years in the 
Army, Cecil P. Duffy has shipped in to 
try out the Marines. 


Lieutenant John C. McQueen has now 
left Annapolis for the U. S. S. “Cleve- 
land,” his place in the Q. M. being taken 
by Lieutenant J. G. Hopper. The food 
at the Annapolis galley is generally of 
such excellence that I had almost over- 
looked the fact that Moore and Salzman 
are still living up to their reputation. 


Chaplain M. Witherspoon has made 
some exceptionally fine talks on Radio 
recently. After hearing one of these a 
gentleman of my acquaintance said, 
“That officer must have had a long ex- 
perience with the Corps, and he certainly 
thinks more of it than of any other 
Force.” It’s quite remarkable how the 
spirit of “Semper Fidelis” does take hold 
of the best of folks. The Chaplain was 
accompanied by the Marine Concert 
Quintette of Quantico, consisting of 
George Foster, Winfred Kemp, David 
Martin, Mrs. Ozabal and Miss Helen 
Belt. 


A letter from China contains the fol- 
lowing note: “We are having a great 
time over here in China. They called us 
the “Fighting Sixth” when we left the 
good old U. S. A., but now we are better 
known as “Butler’s Shining Crew.” We 
have shined all the brass on our equip- 

Continued on page 59 
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Motive: The Best Educated Military 
Service in the World. 


February 10, 1928—Monthly Report 


Total number individuals enrolled 7,584 
Total number enrolled since last report a ihe 467 
Total number disenrolled since last report. . 694 
Number examination papers received during period 2,395 
Total number graduates to date age . 3,787 


HEADQUARTERS U. S. MARINE CORPS 
WASHINGTON 


January 31, 1928. 
CIRCULAR LETTER NO. 44 
From: The Major General Commandant. 
To: All Officers. 
Subject: Marine Corps Institute Language Courses, extension of time for completion of. 
References: (a) Article 1-10, Marine Corps Manual. 
(b) MGC’s Circular Letter No. 41, of November 17, 1927. 


1. Because of the arduous duties now being performed by the entire Marine Corps, the 
time for the completion of the Marine Corps Institute compulsory language courses is extended 
two years. This extension is granted to all officers, and no specific request from individual 
officers is required. 

2. The two-year extension herein authorized is in addition to any extension that may 
have been granted, or may hereafter be granted to individual officers in accordance with the 
provisions of references (a) and (b). 


By order of the Major General Commandant: 
DION WILLIAMS. 


The Marine Corps Institute offers a selection of 233 academic and vocational courses containing the latest infor- 
mation about the subjects to which they pertain. The average cost of these courses if taken by a civilian with a correspond- 


ence school would be One Hundred Fifty ($150.00) Dollars. THEY ARE GIVEN FREE TO ALL MARINES. 


Ask your school officer for a catalogue, select a course in which you are interested and then fill out the attached slip 
and mail it to the Marine Corps Institute. 


MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C.: 


Rank Name Organization Place 
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James Gleason 


Actor and Author, writes: 


“I have spent many years in the theatre and as time 
goes on, I realize more and more the truth of the 


claims made for Lucky Strikes. It is certainly the 
cigarette of the acting profession. And rightly so, its 
constant use never affects the voice. As one of the 
‘SShannons of Broadway’ I stick to Luckies, looking 


askance at other brands with my usual ‘Is Zat So!’ ”’ 


The Cream of 
the Tobacco Crop 


“As a Tobacco Auctioneer, I 
know that I have to be very 
careful of my throat. Also— 
in my business I have to 
know tobacco. I choose 
LUCKY STRIKE for my 
smoking, because in LUCKY 
STRIKES The American 
Tobacco Company use ‘The 
Cream of the Tobacco Crop’ 
and they never irritate my 


Tobacco Auctioneer 


“It’s 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 
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This is a photograph of Platoon A -46, taken while the members were receiving their recruit training at Marine Barracks, Parris 
Island, South Carolina. Sergeant Patrick P. Brennan in charge of platoon. 


Marine Detachment from the Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Boston, Mass., that won the last — the 
for possession of the Directors’ Cup offered by the Army and Navy Pittee, Ing 
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Company “C” at Camp Gridley, Camaguey, Cuba, September, 1906. Captain Harllee in command, 


st anmeyWeen the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and National Guard, in the ballroom of the Hotel Statler, 
j NavyPiltee, Incorporated. First Lieutenant Orin H. Wheeler in command. 
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“He’s Already Patented Four Inventions” 


UNNY thing, too . . . When 
he first came here he was just 


an ordinary worker. For a time, 
when things were slack, I even thought 
that we might have to let him go. 


“Then gradually, I noticed an im- 
provement in his work. He seemed to 
really understand what he was dcing. 


“One day he came into my office and 
said he had worked out a new arm for 
the automatic feeder. I was a little 
skeptical at first, but when he started 
explaining to me, I could see that he 
had really discovered something. And 
when I started questioning him, I was 
amazed. He certainly did know what 
he was talking about. 


“So we sat down and talked for over 
an hour. Finally, I asked him where 
he had learned so much about his work. 
He smiled and took a little book from 
his pocket. 


“ *There’s no se cret about it,’ he said. 
‘The answer's right here. Four months 
ago I saw one of those advertisements 
of the International Correspondence 
Schools. I had been seeing them for 
years, but this time something inside 
of me said, “Send in that coupon.” It 
was the best move I ever made—I knew 
it the minute I started my first lesson. 
Before, I had been working in a sort 
of mental fog—just an automatic part 
of the machine in front of me. But the 
I. C. S. taught me to really understand 
what I was doing.’ 


“Well, that was just a start. Three 
times since he has come to me with im- 
provements on our machines—im- 
provements that are being adopted in 
other plants and on which he receives 
a royalty. He is certainly a splendid 
example of the practical value of I.C.S 
training.” 

10594 


Note the word practical. No one 
word describes the courses of the 
International Correspondence Schools 
better than that. 


Ali of these inventors once 


studied with the I. C. S. 


JESSE G. VINCENT 
Vice-president of Packard Motor 
Car Co., inventor of the Packard 
Twin-Six and co-inventor of the 
Liberty Motor. 


JOHN C. WAHL 
First vice-president of The Wahl 
+ Co., inventor of the Wahl Adding 
Machine, the Eversharp Pencil and 
the Wahl Fountain Pen. 


W. J. LILLY 
Inventor of the Lilly Mine Hoist 
Controller 


H. E. DOERR 


Chief Mechanical Engineer, Scullin 
Steel Company, St. Louis 


S. J. DAVIS 


President of the Eureka Machinery 
and Supply Company and inventor 
of the Davis Automatic Friction 
Device, which won a gold medal at 
the San Francisco Exposition. 


W. E. HALLETT 


Inventor of the Hallett Tandem 
Gas Engine 


The I. C. S. lessons and textbooks take 
up problems that you meet every day 
in your work. And every lesson is so 

PRINTED IN U.S.A. 


fully illustrated and is written in such 
plain, simple language that you just 
can’t help understand. 

Every mail brings letters from stu- 
dents of the I. C. S. telling of advance- 
ments and larger salaries won through 
spare-time study. There’s still a chance 
for you, if you will only make the start. 


No matter where you live, the I. C. S. 
will come to you. No matter what your 
handicaps or how small your means, we 
have a plan to meet your circumstances, 
No matter what career you may choose, 
some one of the 300 I. C. S. courses will 
surely suit your needs. 

Just fill out ‘and mail the coupon 
printed below and without cost or obli- 
gation, get the full story of what the 
I. C. S. can do for you. Today—not 
Tomorrow—is the day to take that first 
step toward Success. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 5279-£, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation on my part, please 
how I can qualify for t sition or in th 
whien I have mat ked an x 


BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


Business Management Salesmanship 
Industrial Management 
})Personnel Organization 

Traftic 


tell me 
subject before 


Advertising 

Better Letters 

ment Foreign Trade 
Stenography and Typing 
Business 
Civil Servic 

Railway Mall Clerk 

()Common School Subjects 
High School Subjects 


C.P.A) 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Electrical Engineering 0 Architect 

Electric Lighting L)Blue Print Readir 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman { ) Architectural Draftsman 


Machine Shep Practice Concrete Bullder 
Railroad Positions JStructural 
()Gas Engine Operating (Chemistry Pharmacy 


Civil Engineer Automobile W ork 
and Mapping 
etallu 


Bookkeeping 
Private Secretary 
Spanish OF rench 
Illustrating 


Jal rplane Engin 


State 
Occupation 


Persona residing in Canada should send ti 


International Correspondence Schools 
Montreal, Canada. 
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Well, Leathernecks, here is the fourth of our OLD TIMER 
Everyone knows that no matter what kind of a yarn 


contests. 
you tell and no mat- 
ter how far you 
stretch the truth 
from its narrow 
channels, the OLD 
TIMER in the serv- 
ice will go you one 
better and tell one 
about the “Old Ma- 
rine Corps” that 
will knock your 
story into a cocked 
hat. So here we are 
giving you what a 
NEW Marine has to 
say and we want 
you to tell us what 
th OLD TIMER 
would tell him hap- 
pened in the “Old 
Marine Corps.” 

Now get your im- 
agination working 
ind let us know what 
you think the OLD 
TIMER answered. 
This contest is open 
to old ones, young 
ones, police ser- 
geants, M. C. I. 
students, musics, 
and company clerks. 
The biggest liar 
gets the ten dollars. 

Use the blank at 
the bottom of this 
page, or write your 
answer out on a 


Capt. Murl Corbett, 204 Maynard Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash., wins the second of this 


THE LEATHERNECK 
TEN DOLLAR PRIZE CONTEST 


NUMBER FOUR 
What Did the Old Timer Say? 


sheet of 


paper. You 


may 


send 
Address them to the Contest Editor, The Leatherneck, Wash- 


in 


any 


| ‘BEAU CESTE: | 


— 
Deana ano 


= 


Rookie: “Boy—there’s the life for yuh! 


before breakfast and fight all day in the desert.” 


Old Timer: “Maybe so, but back in the OLD M’rine Corps 


WINNERS OF CONTEST NO. 2 


series of contests with: 


“Medal? 


this here erick.” 


Wot you want a medal for? 
Why, in the OLD M’rine Corps, you'd 
only get hell from the Top Kick fer not 
catchin’ a mess o’ fish on yer way acrosst 


Cpl. N. 


“Medal ? 


of kerosene.” 


K. Wilson, 
flower,” ran second with: 
Wot you want a medal for? 
Why, in the OLD M’rine Corps th’ only 
hombre that got a medal was th’ guy 
that put out the fire in the powder maga- 
zine of th’ ole ‘Tuscarory’ with a bucket 


U. S. 


S. “May- 


For two bits a month those bozos drill 


Thirty-three 


number of answers. 
ington, D. C. Con- 
test closes April 20, 
1928. The winner 
will be announced in 
the May issue. 


Important Notice: 


In order to show ap- 
preciation to our 
regular readers for 
their loyal support 
we are offering the 
ten dollars for an- 
swers submitted on 
the following blank. 
If the winning an- 
swer is sent in on a 
separate sheet of pa- 
per, the contestant 
will receive five dol- 
lars only. 


This is the third 
of a series of 12 
OLD TIMER con- 


tests. If you are not 
a subscriber to The 


Leatherneck or a 
purchaser of a copy, 
turn to the inside 


back cover and send 
your subscription to- 
day or reserve a 
copy from our agent. 
This may be worth 
$5.00 to you. 


Set. Emery Wallace, Recruiting, Seat- 


tle, Wash., came third with: 
Wot you want a medal for? 


“Medal? 
Why, in the OLD M’rine Corps, you’d a’ 
been court-martialed by this time for 
malingerin’. 
for? 


C’mon! 
The waters to divide? 


What ya waitin’ 
This here 


ain’t the River Jordan, y’know.” 
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NOT MARBLES OR DICE 
“When I looked out of the window, 
Johnny, I was glad to see you playing 
marbles with little Eddie.” 
“We wuzzn't playin’ marbles, ma. We 
just had a fight an’ I was helpin’ Eddie 
to pick up his teeth.”"—-Punch. 


Housekeeper—“I never feed tramps.” 

N’er-do-well—“I ain’t asking yer ter, 
lady. Jest gimmie the grub an’ I'll feed 
myself.”—Answers. 


Grocer’s Delivery Boy (accompanied 
by his kid brother): “I want a tooth out, 
an’ I don’t want gas, ‘cause I’m in a 
hurry.” 

Dentist: “That's a brave boy! Which 
tooth is it?” 

Boy: “Show the man your tooth, 
Jimmie.”—Progressive Grocer. 


First Irishman—“Which would yez 
rather be in, Pat—an explosion or a 
collision ?” 

Second Ditto—“In a collision. Because 
in a collision there yez are, but in an 
explosion where are yez ?”—Answers. 


A negro mammy had a family of well 
behaved boys. One day her mistress 
asked, “Sally, how do you raise your 
boys so well?” 

“Ah raised ‘em wid a barrel stave and 
ah raised ‘em frequent.’"—Hurty Peck. 


A lady brought her little boy to school 
on opening day and said to the teacher: 
“Little Bernie is so delicate. If he is 
bad—and sometimes he is—just whip the 
boy next to him; that will frighten him 
and make him behave.” 
—Fluggende Blatter. 


The two dear women met in the street. 
“My dear,” said one, “your hat is be- 
coming 
Then, as the other began to purr, she 
continued: 
“quite a means of identification, isn’t 
it?”"—Tit Bits. 


The mar ust } tee ine— 


| wrapped up in himself. 


TRAINED SETTERS 

“Where were you boys when I called 
for you to help me an hour ago?” asked 
Farmer Jones at the supper table. 

“I was in the barn settin’ a hen,” said 
one, 

“And I was in the loft settin’ a saw,” 
answered another. 

“I was in grandma’s room settin’ the 
clock,” came from the third boy. 

“T was up in the pantry settin’ a trap,” 
said the fourth. 

“You’re a fine set!” remarked the 
farmer. “And where were you?” he 
asked, turning to the youngest. 

“T was on the doorstep settin’ still,” 
was the reply.—Hurty Peck. 


The Customs House official at South- 
ampton viewed the American with suspi- 
cion. Then he addressed her: “Madam, 
you are not allowed to bring in a dog.” 

“T have no dog,” she snapped. 

“Then, madam, am I to conclude that 
the tail hanging below your coat is your 
own?” he asked suavely.—Ireland’s Own. 


He—“When you told your father that 
I didn’t smoke, drink, gamble or swear, 
what did he say?” 

She—“Oh, he said he didn’t want me 
to marry a perfect man, but that you 
were such a good liar that you'd do.” 

—Boston Transcript. 


The train, as usual, crawled along and 
then stopped dead. 

“Conductor,” shouted a jovial passen- 
ger, “may I get out and pick some 
flowers?” 

“Afraid you won't find many about 
here,” said the conductor, good-humor- 
edly. 

“Oh, there’ll be heaps of time,” com- 
mented the jovial one. “I’ve brought a 
packet of seeds.”—Syracuse Herald. 


Small Daughter: “Mama, can we have 
some more letters? We played postman 
and gave a letter to every lady in the 
block.” 

Mother: “But where did you get 
enough letters?” 

Daughter: “Oh, they were in your 
trunk in the attic, all tied up in blue 
ribbon.” —Exchange. 


THE WAITER’S TROUBLES 
Diner: “What's on the menu?” 
Waiter: “I have frog’s legs, chicken 


” 


liver, pig’s feet, and—— 
Diner: “Never mind your deformities, 
what have you to eat?”—Dinner Horn. 


He says, “I'm a little stiff from 
tennis.” 

She says, “I don’t care where you're 
from.”’—Beacon. 


“You simply cannot find a maid who is 
honest. That one you recommended just 
left suddenly and took with her nine of 
my towels.” 

“What kind were they ?” 

“They were those Pullman car towels 
which I brought back from my trip.” 

—White Mule. 


“Did I ever tell you that priceless 
story about the museum that had two 
skulls of Henry VIII—one when he was 
fourteen and the other when he was 
forty?” 

“No. Do tell me!”—Pearson’s Weekly. 


A teacher was telling the class that 
“ous” at the end of a word usually meant 
“full of,” as in “courageous,” meaning 
“full of courage.” “Now,” said she, “can 
any one of you boys give me another 
example?” 

Up shot a hand and a voice piped 
forth—“Please, teacher, ‘pious’.” 

—The Humorist. 


Papa: “Bobby, if you had a little more 
spunk you would stand better in your 
class. Now, do you know what spunk 

Bobby: “Yes, sir. It’s the past parti- 
ciple of spank.” 


Wife—“Did you notice the chinchilla 
coat on the woman sitting in front of us 
at church this morning?” 

Husband—“Er—no. Afraid I was doz- 
ing most of the time. 

“Um! A lot of good the service did 
you.” —Answers. 


Two girls are better than one—if there are 
also two men on the party. 
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H-H-H-IT WHILE IT’S H-H-H-OT! 


Two stuttering blacksmiths had 
finished heating a piece of pig iron, and 
one placed it upon the anvil with a pair 
of tongs. 

First Stuttering Blacksmith 
h-h-h-it it.” 

Second Stuttering Blacksmith (regard- 
ing fast cooling iron) —*W-w-w-w-w-w- 
w-w-here ?” 

F. S. B. (disgustedly )—Aw, h-h-h-h-h- 
h-h-ell, we'll h-h-h-h-ave to h-h-h-h-h- 
h-h-eat it all over again!” 

—Oil Pull 


“H-h-h- 


Magazine. 


“Just burned up a $100 bill.” 

“You must be a millionaire.” 

“Well, it’s easier to burn them than 
pay them.” 


A farmer, waking up one night, saw a 
white apparition in the room at the foot 
of his bed. He jumped up, seized his gun 
and fired at it. Striking a light, he 
found that he had shot the bosom out of 
his shirt, which he had draped over the 
foot of the bed. 

The next morning he told a friend 
about it, and the latter asked, “What did 
you do next?” 

“T went right down on my knees and 
thanked the Lord that I didn’t have that 
shirt on at the time!”—Le Pele Mele. 


He (over the phone): I love you more 
than I love anybody. 

Operator (breaking in after a mo- 
ment’s silence): Have I your number, 
sir? 

He: No, you haven't 
enough yet. 


listened long 


A clergyman whose wife is known for 
her extreme plainness was lecturing a 
Sunday school class of boys on polite- 
ness. 

“When a plate of apples is passed to 
you,” he said, “never take the best look- 
ing one.” 

From the back row came in a low tone: 

“Tl bet that’s the way he picked his 
wife."—White Mule. 


“Didn't you hear that roughneck call 
you a liar?” 

“Sure I did.” 

“And you didn’t resent it?” 

“No. Why should I? You see, if I 
am a liar I know it, and he is springing 
Stale stuff on me. While if I'm not a liar, 
he is, and I know it.” 


THE IEATHERNECK 


HIS VOICE 


Mr. Stocks (slumming on the East 
Side) —“Well, well, poor boy; so your 
father is dead. How did he die?” 

Urchin (who can’t be bothered with 
questions )—“Aw, he strangled to death. 
He was sittin’ in a lunch room eatin’ 
some horse meat when some guy yells 
‘Whoa,’ and the stuff stopped in his 
throat.”"—N. Y. C. Lines Magazine. 


“Nature” explained the philosopher, 
always tries to make compensation. For 
instance, if one eye is lost, the sight of 
the other becomes stronger, and if a per- 
son grows deaf in one ear, the hearing of 
the other ear becomes more acute.” 

“Faith,” said Pat, “and I believe you’re 
right, for I’ve noticed that when a man 
has one leg shorter the other is always 
longer.” —Exchange. 


An American was fined for being 
drunk. When he paid his money he 
asked for a receipt, which was refused. 

“Judge,” said the man, “do you believe 
in a day of judgment?” 

“Yes,” replied the Judge. 

“Well,” said the other, “on that day it 
will be said to me, ‘Jabez Smith, you got 
drunk.’ ‘Yes,’ I will answer, ‘and I paid 
my fine.’ ‘Where’s your receipt?’ it will 
be said: and do you think it reasonable, 
Judge, that I should be obliged to lose 
my time by going down to look all over 
hell for you and your clerk?” 

—London Opinion. 
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A lady who had been away on a visit, 
was expected home on the seven o’clock 
train. Her husband was waiting at the 
station when a telegram was handed to 
him: “Missed train; will start at the 
same time tomorrow. Margaret.” 

The husband was very logical; he im- 
mediately despatched a reply: “If you 
start at the same time tomorrow, you 
will miss your train again.” 

—Le Pele-Mele, Paris. 


Little Mary’s eyesight was inclined to 
be weak, and after an examination the 
doctor announced that she would have to 
wear glasses. 

Some time later he happened to call at 
the house, and in the course of conversa- 
tion asked after his little patient. 

“Oh, doctor,” said the child’s mother. 
“T can’t get her to wear her glasses dur- 
ing the day, but’—she brightened up 
a little—“when she’s asleep I creep up- 
stairs and slip them on!”—Tit Bits. 


Thirty-five 


THE TRUTH WAS OUT 


Pat arrived home looking the worse 
for wear, one eye closed, nose broken, 
face bruised and several other decora- 
tions. 

“May the blessed saints preserve us!” 
said Bridget, his wife. 

“Thot Dutchman Schwartheimer,” said 
Pat, “’twas him that did it.” 

“Shame on you,” said Bridget. “A big 
spalpeen loike you to let a little Dutch- 
man the size of him to bate you up? 
Why——” 

“Whist, Pat. “And 


Bridget,” said 


don’t you be speakin’ disrespectfully of 
the dead.”—Irish Humor. 


“Now that I’m a captain, I'll be able to 
buy you some decent clothes.” 

“No you don’t! I want the same as 
other women are wearing.” 


A Scotchman thought that the best 
method of saving money for Christmas 
was to put a penny in a money-box every 
time he kissed his wife. 

This he did regularly until the holiday 
period came round. Then he opened the 
box, and out came, not only pennies, but 
sixpences, shillings and half-crowns. 

The man was amazed, and asked his 
wife how she accounted for it. 

“Why, Jock,” she replied, “it’s no ivery 
mon that’s as stingy as you are!” 

—Passing Show. 


Conductor: How old is this boy? 

Lady: Four. 

Conductor: How old are you, sonny? 

Sonny: Four. 

Conductor: Well, I'll let him ride free 
this time, but I know what he’s gonna be 
when he grows up. 

Lady: What is he gonna be? 

Conductor: Either a liar or a giant. 

—Toreador. 


Jp \=EXPLOSIVES® |] 


“Do you know what happened when a 
fellow smoked at this job some time 
ago? An explosion blew up a dozen 
men.” 

“That couldn’t happen here.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because there’s only you and me 
here.” 
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Chapter V 
Gene Knocks Out Lahey 


SOLLOWING the victory over Kk. 
O. Jaffee, the eithteen-year-old 
Greenwich Village athlete, who 
was to one day become heavy- 
weight boxing champion of the 
world, had it out again with Billy Lahey. 
It was these two battles with the clever 
Lahey that gave such strong hints of 
certain important pugilistic characteris- 
tics that have played such an important 
part in Gene’s climb to the boxing 
throne. 

Not only did these Lahey matches un- 
cover exceptional defensive skill and 
countering abili- 
ty, but also the 
high quality of 
gameness for 
which Tunney is 
seldom given 
credit, and even 
punching ability 
when he cared to 
call the wallop 
into play. It was 
then that Willie 
Green, most of all 
of his handlers 

in these early 

ED VAN EVERY Tunney fights 

which are not 

noted in the record books, started to 

realize that Gene had in him the mak- 
ings of a champion. 

While Eddie O’Brien and Billy Jacob, 
who then assisted in the handling of the 
young boxer, appreciated that he was a 
real prospect Green, who had given Gene 
his first boxing lessons and who had 
done so well in the ring himself, could 
best appreciate the progress the boy 
was making and how good a ring man he 
was developing into. 


Sparred With Tunney 

Green, who is now in the employ of 
the United Cigar Stores Company, 
sparred with Tunney almost two years 
before he finally persuaded Gene to en- 
gage in his first professional bout At 
that time Green was boxing instructo: 
in the Greenwich Settlement House, a 
post he occupied about five years. Willie 
Green knew his business. He had re 
tired from the ring after engaging in 
172 contests, during which he fought 
such men as Leach Cross, Rocky Kansas, 
Eddie Toy, Newark Patsy Kline and 
other favorites around fifteen years ago. 
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Me 


Gene Tunney’s [re 


The Champion Continues His Stringhictori 
In the Ring With His Buddieho M 


Big Time Material; Learns}rance 


Young Tunney weighed about 150 
when he first started working with 
Green. They sparred together at many 
stags and for their own amusement at 
the Settlement, also the P. S. 41 gymns. 
At first they used to go six rounds, but 
as Gene grew heavier and stronger Willie 
made the limit four rounds. 

Incidentally, at that time, Gene would 
not take Green's advice in regard to 
punching the heavy bag. Gene, who even 
then had a head of his own, thought that 
this form of exercise would tend to slow 
him up, and the coming champion was 
then most concerned with perfecting his 
speed. Green is inclined to believe that 
his refusal to wallop the sawdust-filled 
bag in the old Greenwich Village gym 
had much to do with the trouble Gene 
had with his hands later on, when he 
started to punch more heavily. It is 
significant that, after he had cured his 
hands, he always made the heavy bag a 
part of his training paraphernalia. But 
so concerned was Gene in those days of 
making speed his long suit that with 
the exception of the bout with Jaffee, 
Gene always worked with small, speedy 
boys. For the Jaffee engagement Jimmy 
Gaddi, then the amateur heavyweight 
champion, helped Tunney tune up. 


Shunned Amateur Bouts 


For some reason Tunney would never 
take part in any of the amateur bouts in 
which his Greenwich Village companions 
took part. Green took many teams of 
boxers to compete in bouts in Newark 
and about New York, but he never could 
persuade his star pupil to engage in any 
of these “simon-pure” tilts. Still, Gene 
was boxing almost every night now, 
months before he engaged in his first 
professional fight with Bobby Dawson. 

In the account of the first bout with 
Lahey at Billy Gibson’s Fairmount Club 
it was related how the third round of 
that contest was an interesting one. We 
will now explain why. In the third round 
Gene was nailed with a heavy punch that 
fractured his nose and it bled so badly 
that Green and O’Brien could not stop 
the flow. Willie was terribly worried as 
Gene came back to the corner and he 
was far more worried when “time” was 
called for the fourth round and the crim- 
son stream could not be stopped. 

“Don't let them stop the fight,” said 
Gene to Willie sternly as he jumped out 
to answer the bell. 

In spite of his wound, Gene went on to 


By ED 


win handily, but Lahey was not satisfied 
with the outcome, and so it was that in 
his fifth fight Tunney again stacked up 
against Lahey, and once again the scene 
was the stage of Miner’s Theatre on 
Eighth Avenue, where he had stopped 
Battling Genrimo in his second ring ap- 
pearance. 

There wasn’t much to this second fight 
with Lahey. Tunney outboxed his rival 
easily in the first round and in the second 
he put over the K. O. And the finisher 
was a punch to the stomach. 


Chapter VI 


Gene Scores Another Victory 

Greenwich Village and the Bronx were 
at odds over the sixth bout engaged in 
by Gene Tunney, which occurred just 
before the present heavyweight cham- 
pion of the world enlisted to do his bit 
in the World War. In this particular 
contest he fought Billy Rohe, and though 
there is no mention of the bout in the 
record books and few seem able to recall 
the details of the affair, it created con- 
siderable excitement about eleven years 
ago. 

Billy Rohe, now a member of the New 
York Fire Department, was a pretty big 
figure in the semi-pro baseball world 
around 1915 and 1916. And he inter- 
rupted quite a promising ring career to 
go overseas. Just the week previous to 
his meeting with Gene Tunney he was 
being hailed as a coming champ by his 
Bronx followers, and particularly the 
Tacoma A. C., for which club Billy was 
the star catcher. No wonder his ad- 
mirers were excited—he had just knocked 
out Jack Emmenon. 

Maybe that feat doesn’t mean anything 
special today, but it certainly did one 
particular Saturday night back in 1916 
up in the Fairmount Club. Emmenon 
had been going like a house afire at this 
place. He was a very rough and ever- 
ready customer hailing from Yonkers 
or New Rochelle, and he was knocking 
some one over most every Saturday night 
up at the Fairmount. 

And this was the party whose nice 
string of K. O.’s was suddenly snapped 
by Billy Rohe, who stowed Emmenon 
away in the second or third round. Lou 
Brix, yes, the same chubby, pleasant- 
faced party who has been in Gene’s cor- 
ner on the occasion of both the cham- 
pion’s bouts with Jack Dempsey, Lou 
Brix was manager of the Tacoma A. C. 
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ctories and During His Engagements 


Battles 


Marine Corps Reveals He Is 


“D 


nine and, needless to say, also manager 


in of the boxing men turned out by the 
P club. 

le “There wasn’t much money around in 
n | the fight racket in those days,” recalls 
d Brix, “but of what there was I thought 


- I was in for some of it when Billy Rohe 
knocked out the star K. O. artist of the 


it Fairmount. We were only too willing to 
i] take on anyone the club matchmaker, 
d Tom McArdle, could dig up. A chap 
r named Gene Tunney was mentioned and 


he was perfectly agreeable so far as we 
were concerned. We understood he could 
sell a lot of tickets, and that interested 
us most of all. We had seen him box 
up at the Fairmount a short time previ- 
ous and I couldn’t see where the boy who 
had knocked out Emmenon had anything 
to worry about from this chap from 
Greenwich Village.” 

And so the match was made between 
Tunney and Rohe for six rounds, and the 
Saturday night of the battle brought a 
banner house, for Greenwich Village was 
1 out strong this night, even coming up 
by way of several moving vans and 
trucks full of Tunney adherents. Billy 
Jacob, his first manager, was, not with 
Gene that night, but Willie Green, who 
gave the present champion his first box- 
ing lessons, was. And, of course, Eddie 
O’Brien was in the corner. Billy Gibson 
was there also, but, like Brix, he had no 
interest then in Gene Tunney. In fact, 
Gib, who was running the Fairmount, 
would probably have been as_ well 
pleased, just then, if the club’s new 
found star would do to the Greenwich 
Village favorite just what he had done 
to Emmenon the Saturdagage®evious. 

Well, if that was Gilme@d%echope, then 
he ran into an awfyl disappointment 


that night. So did Low Bxiiw€funney did 
everything to Billy Rnock him 
out. Gene was in wonsigsfebdform that 


night. The bell had hardiggs ed when 
Billy tore out of his cor ghis man 
and—ran his face jarring 


straight left. And bef get 
his bearings two more him 
on the mouth. wq 

Billy shielded his head hoes arms 
and tried to bore in close could 
clip his tantalizing oppone’ @ good 
belt to the wind that wouldesiggy dim up. 
But Tunney glided out of daqgeragke fine 
stride of this long-limbed h king 
his good footwork seem eff@ ene 
simply stabbed his man dizzy in those 


first three minutes, and did practically 
the same thing during the succeeding 


lis 
msfrtance of Keeping Temper 


rounds. While there didn’t seem to be 
much force in the victor’s punches, still 
Billy was pretty well bunged up at the 
finish. His face was very puffy and his 
eyes almost closed. 

“We had to ring in a guy from the 
outfield to catch for the Tacomas the 
next day,” relates Brix. “Rohe showed 
all right, but he couldn’t see good. It's 
all right for a ball player to keep his 
eye on the ball, but that don’t go for 
boxers where the gloves are concerned. 
Gene certainly must have kept his glove 
on Billy’s eye, in fact, both of them.” 

They say Billy Gibson was an inter- 
ested observer, and is said to have ex- 
pressed an opinion that while young 
Tunney—he was only around eighteen 
then—couldn’t hit, he might be worth 
watching as he had a good pair of legs. 
It was not until five or six years later 
that Gene Tunney came under the man- 
agement of Billy Gibson. 


Chapter VII 

A year, possibly more, elapsed between 
the time Gene Tunney boxed Bill Rohe 
in the Fairmount A. C. and the present 
boxing king’s engagement in his next 
fistic test. Matters of more importance 
had engaged the attention of young Tun- 
ney around his nineteenth year. It was 
fighting, to be sure, but fighting for his 
country and not for himself. Uncle Sam 
was now his manager and he had no in- 
terest in the gate receipts. And so it 
was, that the next time he donned the 
gloves it was many miles from Harlem 
and Greenwich Village—it was in France. 

No one had to persuade Gene as to 
his duty when it came his time to get 
into the big fight. One day he left his 
desk in the office of the Ocean Steamship 
Company, where he was engaged in a 
clerical capacity, and entered the Marine 
branch of the service. He simply took 
their slogan literally. It read: 

“Be a Marine! Be the first to fight!” 

No one knew of Gene’s intention until 
he had enlisted. Those were absorbing 
months that followed in the training 
camps here and abroad and when he 
finally got over there he gave no thought 
to the business of fisticuffs, though box- 
ing was a compulsory part of the mili- 
tary training. And in this training 
young Tunney could not disguise the 
fact that he had a natural aptitude for 
the manly art. 


Best Boxer in Camp 
He soon engaged in a few impromptu 


Thirty-seven 


bouts with the boys of his company, 
which quickly revealed that he was the 
best boxer in his camp. These little en- 
gagements were merely for the enter- 
tainment of his buddies, but they led to 
his being matched with the champion of 
another company. And that was his 
first real contest in service and which 
led to his becoming A. E. F. light heavy- 
weight champion, and finally conqueror 
of Jack Dempsey and boxing champion 
of the universe. 

This first real service match was taken 
as a matter of such importance that it 
was decided that Tunney must go into 
rigid training, and, as a consequence, the 
young marine was even relieved of doing 
guard duty so he could give special at- 
tention to this training. For the half 
dozen matches he had engaged in before 
his enlistment, Gene had merely condi- 
tioned himself by sparring in the school 
gym in Greenwich Village, and aided by 
the strict ideas on clean living that have 
always been a part of the champion’s 
very existence. 

In those early encounters Gene had 
met boys who were but little more ex- 
perienced than himself, and who were 
not vigorously trained. K. O. Jaffe, some 
contended, was the only real boxer of 
promise he encountered and he gave Tun- 
ney his hardest fight. But the company 
champion Gene was called on to meet, 
though there seems some doubt as to his 
exact name (some say it was Woerhl and 
others Hoyle), was undoubtedly a man 
of considerable ring experience and one 
who was specially trained. 

Tunney’s training for this bout was 
recalled with no little amusement by 
Gene when he talked it over with me. It 
was agreed by his company mates that 
road work was essential, and as marathon 
running had been one of Gene’s boyish 
ambitions, he did not neglect his road 
work. Then some one remembered how 
Jim Corbett had always skipped the rope 
when in training, so they provided a 
skipping rope for Gene with the ends 
taped for handles, and he twirled this 
contrivance until his hands were blistered 
and sore. 


Story of the Bout 


One of Tunney’s old buddies told me 
the story of this bout and his terse re- 
port went something like this: 

“The night of that fight Gene’s op- 
ponent, who was a pretty wise sort of 
bird, insisted that they both be called te 

Continued on page 42 
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Rule 


By Lieut. E. E. “SWEDE” LARSON, U.S.M.C. 


(Center of 1920 and 1921 Annapolis Squads.) 


HE recent break between the 
two service academies over 
rules governing eligibility of 


players on varsity teams repre- 
senting these institutions has 
caused a great deal of comment through- 
out the country. 

The sport editors of all the papers I 
have had an opportunity to read have 
been practically unanimous in upholding 
the stand taken by the Naval Academy 
authorities. Their only comment ad- 
verse to the Navy attitude is that the 
matter should have been brought up 
long before this. 

According to statements made by the 
Superintendent of the Military Academy 
the Army has definitely refused to in- 
corporate the three year varsity rule into 
their athletic regulations and Admiral 
Nulton at the Naval Academy has taken 
just as firm a stand that all teams that 
meet the Navy must live up to this rule. 
Therefore unless Congress looks into the 
matter and orders a game to be played 
there is every reason to believe that this 
year, 1928 at least, there will be no 
Army-Navy game. 

Many arguments have been advanced 
by West Point as to just why they should 
be allowed to play men of varsity ex- 
perience more than four years on their 
athletic teams. Followers of sport and 
particularly of-football, the great inter- 
collegiate sport, have not failed to notice 
the number of college stars that have 
appeared at West Point during the past 
years and have not failed to notice that 
these stars from other institutions have 
been very much in evidence in the an- 
nual Army-Navy games. 

My personal relations with the West 
Point and the Army in general have been 
most cordial and I am very sorry to see 
this break in football relations between 
these two fine schools. While at the 
Naval Academy I was a member of three 
varsity football teams that played 
against West Point. Each of these three 
years the Navy was able to win from 
their Hudson River rivals, although each 
year the sports writers of New York and 
the East gave West Point the edge due 
to the fact that they carried so many 
veteran players on their team. In 1919 
McQuarrie, former University of Mon- 
tana backfield star, was their big gun, 
but Dobies, green youngsters’ team, 
stopped him and the rest of the Point 
attack without allowing the Grey to 
make a single first down. 

The following year, 1920, the West 
Point squad blossomed forth with no less 
than 15 players of former varsity foot- 
ball experience. French, a sensation with 
Foster Sanford’s Rutgers team of 1919, 
led the list. He was the big gun that 
fall but again the Midshipmen were able 
to stop him and lived up to one of the 
Midshipmen’s yells, “We Savvy French.” 

In 1921, French was again the ace at 
West Point although Garbish, W. & J. 


star, had been added to the array of foot- 
ball talent. Again the Army was held 
scoreless while the Navy scored one 
touchdown and kicked goal. 

During the season of 1921 the Navy 
team played Penn State at Philadelphia 
and a blond lad named “Harry” Wilson 
helped Glenn Killenger defeat the blue 
13-7. 
In 1922 the game was played at Frank- 
lin Field and it was Garbish with a 51- 
yard field goal that defeated the Navy. 
Bill Woods, former Johns Hopkins end, 
had been revamped as an excellent back 
and it was his wonderful kicking and 
rushing coupled with the individual per- 
formance of Smythe of Muhlenberg, that 
made the other Army scores possible. 

In 1923 the game was played in New 
York and even the battering ram “Tiny” 
Hewett of Pittsburg was unable to wrest 
a win from the fighting midshipmen. 

In 1924 at Baltimore Ed Garbish 
kicked four goals from the field to score 
the only points of the game. Hewitt 
was largely responsible for the ground 
gained leading up to these kicks. 

In New York again in 1925 the Army 
won again, mainly due to the efforts of 
Wilson of Penn State and Hewitt, who 
was an All-American at Pittsburg and 
Captain of the team, whose fine work in 
advancing the ball put the Army in posi- 
tion to score. 

The Chicago game of 1926 stands as 
one of the greatest games on record and 
even the efforts of Wilson, of Penn State; 
Murrell, of the University of Minnesota, 
and Cagle, of Southwestern University, 
were only able to tie the Navy. 

This past year saw Wilson, Penn State 
star, at his best in his seven years’ play 
against the Naval Academy. To him 
goes the credit of winning once more 
though Murrell and Cagle, former uni- 
versity varsity men, did their share. 

So much for the few years that I have 
been connected and interested in the 
Navy team and the Army-Navy game. 

During this time the Naval Academy 
has had several former college men on 
their teams. 

During the four years that I was at 
the Naval Academy only one man who 
had ever played on a varsity team of a 
college or university was a member of 
the “A” squad. This man was Barchet, 
a halfback who had played at Johns Hop- 
kins University as a freshman in 1919. 
Both he and Bill Woods, who later went 
to West Point after four years’ football 
at Johns Hopkins, both played against 
the Navy in the fall of 1919. 

After I left the Academy several play- 
ers who had taken part in varsity ath- 
letics at other colleges entered. Among 
them were “Gus” Lentz, who had a year 
at Rutgers; Flippin, who played a year 
at Center; Hardwick from V. P. I.; and 
this last year Sloane from Drake, and 
Woerner from Swarthmore. None of 
these men except Hardwick and Sloane 


had ever played but one year on the 
varsity squad of their former colleges 

Take the case of Harry Wilson, a cay 
that is fresh in the minds of everyone 
connected with either institution. As | 
have already related, this star athlete 
competed against the Navy for sever 
consecutive years, three years as a mem. 
ber of the Penn State varsity and four 
years as a regular at West Point. Ih 
1921, while at State College, he was 
rated as one of the best backs in the 
East, and after his third year on the 
varsity there in 1923 he was named on 
many All-Eastern and All-American 
teams. Then he entered West Point and 
was given the privilege of four addi- 
tional years varsity play. He was re. 
sponsible for the last victory in New 
York and his seventh and final year 
against the Navy found him better than 
ever. If there is anything fair in this, 
giving a man a chance to play from six 
to eight years against one school before 
being ruled out, I give up. A man of 
this class who goes to West Point to be 
a soldier and fight for his country can 
do plenty for the school by giving his 
experience to the squad his service as 
a coach. One of the missions of athletics 
at the Academies is to develop men to 
fit them to coach enlisted men’s teams 
throughout the service after graduation. 

What better training could there pos- 
sibly be than to let the coaching staff use 
these star varsity players from various 
universities to assist in developing the 
teams there at West Point. Men who 
played on the team at Penn State with 
Wilson have been out in the world coach- 
ing college football teams while Wilson 
has been in harness playing the game for 
the Greylegs. The same is true of the 
eases of “Tiny” Hewitt, captain and All- 
American star from the University of 
Pittsburg; Ed Garbish, captain and All- 
American star from W. & J.; Bill Woods 
from Johns Hopkins; Walter French, the 
Stork brothers from Rutgers, Mulligan 
from Colurmbia, Cagle from Southwestern 
University, ae from the University 
of Minngaghe others too numerous to 
relate. 

It is Ratfaligfito have the Midshipmen 
averagignaéveel or three years younger 
and wi Maasoned varsity players on 
the sqamiit@limeet West Point in this 
oe game, year after year, 
withom@® some sort of rules that 
Withtoleaan teams a sporting chance. 
Witht: luck the team with the 
seasoneg will always win from 
the 

Academy the freshman 
rul@@@@ Wut into effect in 1923 and 
whit} largest class at Annapolis 
competition against West 
P@seGiWes that year and for three years 
wé layed three classes against 
four. West Point has adopted the fresh- 


man rule, effective this past year. 
Continued on page 44 
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Statistics On The Army Football Players 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The statistics and comments below were taken from The Athletic News of the U. S. Naval Academy. On the editorial 
e page of The News it is stated that ‘‘Time and effort have been spent in establishing the football history of Army players in question and the 
facts herein given were obtained from the athletic authorities of the schools where these Army players derived their previous experience 
before entering West Point. All figures given are exact and may be used in any discussion.” These statistics are interesting and The 
Leatherneck is very glad to publish them for the benefit of its readers. 


INTERESTING SIDELIGHTS 
The effectiveness of All-American Stars, 
before going to West Point, is quite ap- 


THE 1927 ARMY TEAM 


West Point Prev. College Total 

the Experience Experience Experience 
ges. | ieft Ead.......... HARBOLD........ 4 0 4 parent as shown by the football statis- 
ase § teft Tackle........SPRAGUE......... 3 3 6 tics of the Army-Navy Games of 1922, 
‘one a) Saree 3 0 i 1924, 1925, 1926 and 1927. 
teft Guard........ HAMMACKE........ 3 1 4 
lete a 1 0 1 In 1922 at Philadelphia Garbisch 
kicked a field goal from the 51-yard line 

» 
our Right Guard....... SEEMAN.......... 4 0 4 
In § Right Tackle....... PERRY........... 3 0 3 In 1924 Garbisch kicked four goals 
the : SAUNDERS soreees 4 3 7 from the field. Hewitt largely responsi- 
the Right End......... ble for the ground gained leading up to 
on Quarterback........ (a 2 2 4 these kicks. 
ft Half In 1925 Hewitt largely responsible for 
idi- Right — eRans WILSON.......... 4 3 7 ground gained, leading up to score, ably 
Te- | Full Back......... MURRELL........ 2 1 3 assisted by Wilson. 
In 1926 Wilson and Cagle (Cagle not 
han All-American, but four years college ex- 
his, Substitutions—Brentnall for Born; Pearson for Hall; Mehan for Nave; Elias perience and a star), by individual ex- 
= for Sprague; Saunders for Perry; Walsh for Hammack. cellence each scored a touchdown. 
of ‘editailimipatnieniatasiiee In 1927 Wilson’s individual excellence 
be responsible for the touchdown which 
his COLLEGE FOOTBALL EXPERIENCE FOR 1927 ARMY TEAM PRIOR TO caused Navy's defeat. 
as ENTRANCE TO WEST POINT The Army backfield that played 
les University of Texas. against the Navy in 1927 had 
he Hammack.............. SN scars utiecaacawewaead Virginia Poly. Institute. gate of twenty (20) years varsity foot- 
Southwestern Louisiana. Midshipman J. C. Clifton, who played 
Ise Penn. State College. a sterling game at fullback for the Navy, 
Minnesota. was twelve (12) years old and in gram- 
ho Eee ere ere University of South Dakota. mar school the first year Cadet Harry 
. Wilson was an All-American half-back at Penn. State. He has played sever Wilson played against the Navy. 
<4 straight years of football against the Navy. Cadet Harry Wilson was elected to 
for In addition to these, Piper, who did not get into the Army-Navy Game, but who the All-American Team while at Penn. 


he did play most of the season, had two years of varsity football at Rose Polytechnic 


m1 Institute, Indiana. State. He played against the Navy for 


seven consecutive years—three on Penn. 


of Some of the outstanding players on West Point’s football teams from 1920 to State and four on West Point. 

Il. 1927, inclusive, who came from other colleges: ; 

~ Name College Years Played at West Point There were sixty-four (64) ee vd 

Storck, D. G...........- 1920, 1921, 1922, .... Varsity football experience on this year’s 

m Mulligan............... 1920, 1921, 1922, .... Army team—an average of 5.8 years 

ty Briedster.............. 1920, 1921, 1922, .... per man. 

- IS 64 eee we oan Washington and Jefferson....... 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924 on the assistance rendered by non-All- 

et 1921, 1922, 1928, 1924 American players who have had from 

on one to three years previous college ex- 

at Hewitt Pittsburgh 1923. 1924. 1925 The following is a list of some of the 

ts 23, 1925, outstanding football players ot West 

m | Saunders.............. South Dakota .................. 1984, 1985, 1926, 1927 otut, who are not in the Army now: 

lis 1925. 1926, 1927, .... . Rutgers 

st eee Conn.~ Agricultural College...... 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926 GARBISCH....Washington & Jefferson 

rs Hammack.............. Virginia Polytechnic ............ 1935, 1936, 1087, .... Alleghany 

h- Southwestern Louisiana Inst..... Wisconsin 


ath 
5 
bade 
4 


Forty 
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HORIS ON SPO 


By JEFF DANIELS, Sports Editor 


& 


RATS AND SEA LIONS 


Darwin and many other of our learned 
men have turned to the animal kingdom 
for their dope in settling (7?) the ques- 
tion of our ancestry; in the present day, 
scientists use various animals in their 
experiments to discover ways and means 
of improving our lives. And now at 
least two athletes are using our dumb 
brothers (sea lions and rats) to solve 
their individual problems. 

Raymond Conger, former Iowa Stat 
College track star, is learning about 
running from rats. Conger’s chief ques- 
tion was one of diet and the Olympic 
candidate was perplexed as to which was 
the best for speed. It occurred to him 
of course that the best way to solve the 
problem would be to use several diets on 
a number of par athletes, but to find the 
several athletes to work on was yet a 
bigger problem. So, he learned about 
running from rats. 

Obtaining eighteen healthy rodents he 
fed them experimental rations, keeping 
each in a pen by itself. Each pen is 
equipped with a nest box and a rotating 
cage. When the rat wants to exercise 
he steps into the rotating cage, does his 
stuff, and an automatic count of the 
number of revolutions is kept. 

Three general diets were tried: One 
high in protein. one of grain or vege- 
tables and the third a balanced one. The 
result has been interesting. The rats 
eating the balanced diet have the most 
pep, while the vegetarians take the least 
exercise. 

Sea Lion 


Not only swimming fans, but zoolo- 
gists are deeply interested in Otto Kem- 
merich of Husum, a German professional 
swimming champion, who hopes to es- 
tablish a new world endurance record of 
18 hours and is using a sea lion as a 
training partner. The lion, which has 
become quite attached to its new master, 
was purchased by Kemmerich from a 
circus and acts in the capacity of pace- 
maker and body guard. It has learned 
to accompany him on his practice swims 
and keeps a short distance ahead. 

As a protector the lion will accompany 
his master in his next attempt to swim 
the channel, for during a previous at- 
tempt a large fish attacked the swimmer, 
causing failure. At present this strange 
companion swims with Kemmerich every 
Sunday in exhibitions as part of the 
training for the world endurance at- 
tempt. They keep at it for 12 hours or 
more without interruption. 

Whether or not the seal will accom- 
pany the champ during his world cham- 
pionship attempts is not known. 


SOMETHING TO SHOOT AT 
(Rifle) 
Joseph F. Hankins 


as 


HISTORY OF LACROSSE 


Lacrosse undoubtedly originated among 
the American Indians, and was widely 
played by them. It was frequently of a 
ceremonial nature, in the preparation of 
the young men of the tribe for the war- 
path. The original ball was of hide 
stuffed with hair, or bark, or of the knot 
of a tree. Games were ofttimes played 
between rival villages as far apart as 
ten or twelve miles. Games lasted for 
hours. Catlin saw the game among the 
Choctaws, and reported having seen from 
600 to 1000 braves playing in one game. 

The name Lacrosse was given to the 
game by French explorers, when they 
found it so prevalent in Canada, from 
the crosse or crooked stick with which 
it is played. It was taken up by white 
men about 1840, when a club in Montreal 
was formed. About 1860 it became ex- 
tremely popular in Canada, and many 
clubs were formed to foster the game. 
In 1876 practical rules were formulated 
by Dr. W. G. Beers, and in the same 
year the National Lacrosse Association 
of Canada was formed. In the early 
seventies the game spread to the United 
States. Several clubs were formed but 
the colleges proved the most enthusiastic 
over the new game. Since that time it 
has grown by leaps and bounds, until a 
National Association and Rules Commit- 
tee has been formed to govern the game. 
It also spread to England at about the 
same time it became popular in our own 
country and has prospered exceedingly 
well among the sport loving English. At 
present the majority of teams in this 
country are in the East where even the 
high schools are taking it up. In fact, 
one small college abandoned baseball to 
take up lacrosse as the second named 
game proved to be more popular and less 
expensive than the national pastime. 


SERGEANT MAJOR PICKS™ 
Gyrene 


Service Baseball Handicap §2 


Thirty nations, a record-breaking list, 
will take part in the Davis Cup tennis 
competition this year, the challenge 
rounds having been fixed for July 27, 28 
and 29. Play starts in the spring. 

Diminutive Referee Patsy Haley, 
whose special preference is the referee- 
ing of heavyweight bouts, says the gal- 
lery should quit hollering “stop it” and 
explains that a little blood spilled about 
the ring does not necessarily mean that 
the source of supply is in a weakened 
condition. Further, there are as many 
more patrons that come to see a finish 
fight, and still further, the fighter has a 
right to stay as long as he pleases. With 
one half of a crowd yelling stop it and 
the other half shouting in no uncertain 
terms their wish to see the mixup con- 
tinued, the referee is wrong—and right 

regardless of his decision. 


“HOOEY” 


“Preposterous combination of stale 
applesauce, unbelievable hokum, and 
plain, soft hooey” is Ed Frayne’s descrip- 
tion of Jack Dempsey’s reported retire- 
ment. $400,000 purses are not sneezed at. 


“Beat America” is the slogan of for- 
eign athletes during these days of prepa- 
rations and training for the Olympics. 
Oh, yah??? 


Lloyd Hahn, the Boston A. A.’s crack 
miler, won his eighth consecutive victory 
in the Hunter mile recently, as part of 
the B. A. A.’s thirty-ninth annual track 
program. He was a half lap ahead of 
Ray Conger, runner-up. Dr. Otto Pelt- 
zer, the famous German runner, was 
among the crowd of 6000 which wit- 
nessed the event. And then the latter 
lost to the former. 

The United States (New York) will 
be the scene of the 1929 bicycle sprint 
championships, the first since 1912. 


Smith and Derr, one of last season's 
big batteries with the Marine Corps 
team, are getting in shape for the com- 
ing season at Guantanamo Bay. Both 
men played with the Naval Station team 
that defeated the U. S. S. Antares nine 
4 to 3 recently, placing the former in a 
strong position for winning the Train 
Cup. 


Johnny Elick of the U. S. Marines won 
a decision in a special ten-round bout 
over Andre of Shanghai on points re- 
cently. The fighters stood up to each 
other most of the ten rounds, Elick get- 
ting the edge.at long range, and Andre 
scoring when close in. In the eighth 
round Elick floored Andre for eight, and 
thereafter the Russian battler was in 
constant distress, coming back finally in 
the last round for a knock-out, which 
was his only hope. Elick managed to 
avoid Andre’s haymaker, and the fight 
went to him by a wide margin. 


Britain, France and Sweden have 
tasted victory in the curtain raisers of 
the 1928 Olympics, the contests being 
hockey. Experts claim that Canada will 
win easily in this branch of sport. 

Physical handicaps are nothing to 16- 
year-old Billy Cahill of Los Angeles. 
Despite the fact that he has a leg am- 
putated above the knee, this never-say- 
die youngster won an_ interscholastic 
gymnasium meet recently, and in compe- 
tition with 100 physically normal boys. 
Awarded a gold medal, he vill compete in 
the State gymnastic championships. 


OMETHING TO SHOOT AT 
(Pistol) 
Gy.-Set. Bernard G. Betke.... 98 
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Be DOPING THE DOPE | 
| by E. E. G. 


as 


An emissary of Promoter Humbert 
Fugazy recently dispatched to South 
America in the hope of coaxing Firpo 
to return to the ring, returns with this 
cheering news “The Wild Bull of the 
Pampas is through as a fighter.” Firpo 
still has plenty of money, weighs 300 
pounds, and is considered the biggest 
eater in the Argentine. 

Wall Street it seems has already de- 
cided the New York Yankees will win 
the American League Pennant this year, 
and that the Pittsburgh Pirates are due 
to repeat in the National. The Yankees 
should win again but the National 
League is full of question marks. With 
the Giants, Cardinals and the Cubs to 
contend with, the Pirates will have to 
do some tall scrapping to come through, 
every bit as hard as last year. 


If history repeats itself, Hornsby will 
make good with a vengeance for the 
Braves, just as he did with the Cardinals 
and the Giants—and then pass on to the 
next place. 


Generally speaking, ball clubs are 
averse to signing players on long term 
contracts, but the New York Yankees 
were more than glad to get Lou Gehrig’s 
signature on a 3-year contract. They 
should be, for Gehrig will continue to 
improve and when this contract expires, 
just be reaching the peak of his career. 


Although as everyone expected, the 
football rules committee made no ma- 
terial changes in the game for 1928, 
they did, at least, make three important 
corrective changes in the rules affecting 
the lateral pass, the fumbled punt, and 
the defense against the forward pass. 


By the new ruling the grounded lateral 
pass is a free ball and may be recovered 
by the defense, but not advanced by it. 
The new rule makes the pass so dan- 
gerous that it won’t be used until every 
other safe play has been tried and found 
wanting. 

The distinction between a muffed punt 
and a fumbled ball has been eliminated. 
The kicker’s side may recover any muffed 
punt or any ball which may be fumbled 
during a run back, but may not advance 
the ball beyond the point of recovery. 

The “Screen Pass” in which the lines- 
man of the defensive side, who are not 
eligible to receive the pass, take out of 
play the secondary defense, has been 
eliminated. 

The results of these modifications of 
the rules will prove to be of great bene- 
fit to the defensive team, and will take 
a great weight off of the already over- 
loaded shoulders of the officials. 


As a closing word I would pay a 
tribute to those brave men who have been 
killed in action down in Nicaragua: 
Now pause with heads uncovered, 

While the shouts and trumpets blare, 
Swing high to eternal heaven, 

In a song that is brave and fair, 

To the dead, brave men, God rest them, 
Who died on Nicaraguan shores, 
Without fear, yet with a love for living, 
Always faithful to the Corps. 
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“HELIUM MARINES” 


~ 


With “pulling” the Los Angeles for training, the Marines at the Naval Air Station, 
Lakehurst, N. J., have won the pennant in the Station League, won seven consecutive 
games, and have piled up 331 points against 95 for all opposition—and all this with 
a team selected from only forty men. They are now playing teams outside the 
station. Left to right: Kneeling—Butler, King, Myers; standing—Hagerton, Oster, 
Manzhaf (Capt.), Gray, Ist Sgt. C. J. DeWees, Mer. 


> 
— = — 


Commandant Authorizes New “Asiatic Division Rifle and Pistol 
Competitions” 


Five divisional rifle and pistol competitions will be held during the coming 
spring. In addition to the four established divisional competitions for posts 
and stations in the United States, the West Indies and Hawaii, the Major 
General Commandant has authorized the formation of the “Asiatic Division 
Rifle and Pistol Competitions” for organizations of the Asiatic posts and 
stations. This competition will be fired on the International Rifle Range at 
Peking, China, during the latter part of April in order to enable the medal 
winners (gold and silver only) to make the May 5 transport for the United 
States. In view of the necessity for economy in transportation, only gold 
and silver medal winners in the Asiatic Division will be transferred to the 
United States to compete in the Marine Corps Rifle and Pistol Competitions. 
The quota of competitors allotted to each division will be as follows: 


Place Division Rifle Pistol June 11, 1928 
Quantico Eastern 64 32 May 21, 1928 
Parris Island Southeastern 16 8 May 14, 1928 
San Diego Western 24 12 May 7, 1928 
Guantanamo Bay West Indies 18 9 April 23, 1928 
Peking, China Asiatic 78 39 Date 


The medals to be awarded, exclusive of ties and officers winning places, 
will be allotted each division as follows: 


Rifle Pistol 
Division Gold Silver Bronze Gold Silver Bronze 

2 4 6 1 2 3 
1 1 2 0 1 1 
1 2 3 1 1 2 
1 1 3 1 0 1 
3 4 6 1 2 3 

8 12 20 4 6 10 


Following the Eastern Division competitions the Marine Corps Rifle and 
Pistol Competitions will be fired at Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., beginning 
June 18, 1928. The Elliott Trophy.and the San Diego Trophy team matches 
will also be fired. 
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the centre of the ring with the referee 
so as to make sure that Tunney under- 
stood the instructions perfectly. Of 
course his trick was to and get 


Gene’s nerve. He pulled Gene's 
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proficiency in the manly art came only 
as the result sacrifice and the most 
persistent practice, 


Mark Eagleton, of 


now an attorney 


It 
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Injured His Hands 
was in these bouts in France tha} 


Tunney injured his hands so badly tha; 
it seemed for a time as though his ring 


future was an idle dream. He 
carried these bad hands 


arms this way and that as he 
talked to the referee, and then 
finally wanted to know ist 
what he would do after knock- 
ing Gene down. 

“‘That’s a lot of noise,’ 
growled Gene, who was fight- 
ing mad. Which was probably 
just what his opponent wanted. 
I guess Gene learned some- 
thing right then about the im- 
portance of keeping one’s tem- 
per when engaged in a boxing 


contest. What Gene’s oppo- 
nent did to him with a straight 
left was plenty. And he had 
Gene swinging and missing 


with his right. But Gene kept 
trying doggedly as he swung 
away, and it was plain that 
unless he put over a K. O. he 
was due to be outpointed by 
a wide margin. 

“After a while I noticed that 
Gene’s right was missing by 
fewer and fewer inches, and 
then after a while it didn’t 
miss, and that was that.” 


Chapter VIII 


From the day of Gene Tun- 
ney’s first important inter- 
company bout in France to 
that Saturday night, April 26, 
1919, when the man who 
now heavyweight boxing cham- 
pion won the A. E. F. light heavyweight 
title, he engaged in probably twenty 
bouts other than exhibitions. That night 
when he won this last mentioned title 
was probably the biggest in all his 


is 


The famous Marine 
Island and the Marine Corps teams at Quantico, now amazes 
baseball followers by striking out eighteen batsmen in a game 
between the Navy and France Field at Coco Solo. 
Vitek are leading the Navy team at the Isthmus against all 
competition. 


through most of those bouts 
in France and even into one 
that brought him his A, E, PF 
title. They prevented him from 
getting into the inter-Allig 


sional career for some time. 
Hitting improperly caused a 
slight fracture of the left hang 
in one of the first of his inter. 
company bouts, and that was 
the reason Gene resorted t 
such frequent use of his right, 
It gave him something of , 
reputation as a K. O. 
among the soldiers, but it als 
affected his style, and after g 
time he damaged the right even 
more severely than the left. 
Up until the fight with Te 


Jamison for the title, prob. 
ably the hardest contest Tun. 
ney had in the service was 


with K. O. Sullivan, a powerful 
puncher and a boxer, who the 


BIG JIM BALIS? ? ? 


hurler, with records at 


St. Louis, and who was in Gene’s com- 
pany and had so much to do with bring- 
ing word of Tunney’s prowess to Jimmy 
Bronson when the latter was in charge 
of service boxing abroad, would have 


Pekin, Mare 


Balis and 


following year fought Tunney 
in one of his early professional 
bouts upon his return home 
and who came dangerously 
close to knocking Gene down 
and possibly putting him away 
for the count. 


Won the Decision 
At the time Sullivan had it 


out in the first meeting with Tunney the 
former was going in his best style, while 


Gene was 


with 


having all kinds of trouble 
his hands. The bout had gone only 


a round or so when Gene’s hand became 


career. For among the 10,000 
spectators packed in the Cirque TF 
De Paris there were Gen. Persh- 
ing and many of Gene’s bud- 
dies. 

While Tunney is noted mainly 
for his boxing skill, in those over- 
seas bouts that led to his taking 
part in the finals for the A. E. F. 
title, he gained his fame as a 
knockout artist. While the vari- 
ous inter-company bouts de- 
veloped some good boxers, and 
many of them who fought their 
way through these contests were 
men of considerable professional 
experience, Tunney experienced 
little trouble with his opponents 
on the whole, until he started to 
fight his way in the finals. 

Speed, condition and a wicked 
right hand sock were Gene’s chief 
stock in trade at this time. Judg- 
ing from some of the accounts of 


FIRST TEN GOLFERS 


1 6 
Bobby Jones Bon Stein 

9 

‘ 
Geo. Von Elm Eddie Held 


Jess Sweetster Jesse Guilford 
9 

Francis Ouimet H. B. Johnston 
5 10 

Watts Gunn R. B. MacKenzie 


The U. S. Golf Association presents its “Big 
Ten” among the amateurs for 1927, rating the 
players according to their season's work. 


these service matches, Gene did 


not specialize in play with the 
left which he had developed 
the early instructions in boxing 
were imparted to him by Willie 
in the Greenwich Village gym. 
Of course, Gene Carney and other of 
Tunney’s boyhood companions of the 
Greenwich Village Social Centre insist 
that Gene was just naturally endowed 
with his skill in the fistic art. But while 
he was an athlete born, nevertheless, his 


under 
that 
Green 


had Gene matched with Georges Car- 
pentier while both were in the service if 
he had his way. This came after Gene 
had won his A. E. F. title. But Georges 
would have none of this engagement, de- 
claring he had fought for nothing long 
enough. When Gene and Georges finally 
did meet it was right in Tunney’s home 
town that they battled, and Carpentier 
was well paid for his efforts. 


so badly swollen it was neces- 
sary to loosen up the laces of 
his gloves. It was fortunate for 
Gene that he was steeled to with- 
stand punishment, for he was 
forced to sample not a few of 


Sullivan’s best wallops. But 
Gene stood up under punish- 
ment well and in spite of the 


condition of his hands managed 
to hold his opponent safe and 
pile up a nice margin of points 
and hold them through ten long 
rounds. 

There was no question of Gene's 
right to the decision, but the bout 
did his hands no good, and it 


bouts and retarded his profes. | 


artist | 


made his chances of winning the | 


A. E. F. title look like an impos 
sible task. It did not affect the 


confidence of Bill McCabe, how- | 


ever, who was then in charge of 
the K. of C. athletic activities at 
that time and who was so im- 
pressed by Tunney’s abilities that 
he even went stronger than Mark 


Eagleton and said to both Eagleton and 
Bronson: 

“That boy, Gene Tunney, is going to 
be champion of the world some day.” 


Chapter IX 


It was not until the day before the 
finals for the A. E. F. boxing and wrest- 
ling championships that a trio who were 


Continued on next page 
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% 
UNNEY'S UNRECORDED 
BATTLES 
ds 


(Continued from page 42) 

to play such an important part in the 
crowning of the present fistic king came 
together for the first time. They were 
Gene Tunney, who was about to box Ted 
Jamison for the A. E. F. light heavy- 
weight title; Jimmy Bronson, who was 
in charge of the Y. M. C. A. boxing ac- 
tivities, and Bill McCabe, K. of C. athletic 
director. This was in Paris in April, 
1919. Seven years later this trio came 
together in Stroudsburg, Pa., where Gene 
was training for his first match with 
Jack Dempsey. Tunney had sent for 
Bronson to act as his chief second, and 
McCabe, who was now with Gene in the 
capacity of advisor, was to act as the 
latter’s timekeeper. 

Back in 1919, Bronson had heard much 
of the boxing prowess of a young chap 
from New York named Gene Tunney. 
Billy Roche, the veteran referee and 
manager of boxers who was also over 
there doing his bit, had been spreading 
the word around Paris of how this boy 
was to some day be very much in the 
fistic limelight. For a time in his early 
professional career Roche acted as man- 
ager for the present champion. 

It was not Bronson’s first meeting 
with Gene. When the former was ar- 
ranging a trip to Italy for an American 
soldier boy team young Tunney had been 
anxious to make the trip. He had called 
on Bronson with his buddy, Mark Eagle- 
ton, to get a place on the team, but un- 
fortunately the team had been completed. 

“Eagleton did all the talking and Gene 
stayed in the background without a word 
to say,” said Bronson recalling the inci- 
dent. “But somehow there was some- 
thing impressive about that tall, shy 
young soldier, and I regretted very much 
that I could not accede to his request 
and take him along with the boys on the 
trip to Italy.” 

McCabe was even more enthusiastic 
than Bronson. He had only seen Gene 
in one bout up to now, that was the one 
in Paris in which Tunney had knocked 
out an opponent in two rounds. But the 
manner in which this youth who was 
then barely of age kept his head in those 
joyous days following the Armistice im- 
pressed the K. of C. director very much. 
Young Tunney was so exact in his habits 
and so clean in his thoughts that he was 
sure he had a big future as a man and 
an athlete. 

Back in the dressing rooms awaiting 
his call to the ring for the match with 
Jamison, Gene and McCabe had a chat 
which neither ever forgot and which had 
an important bearing on the future of 
the youth who was to one day conquer 
Jack Dempsey, who was to win the title 
from the giant, Jess Willard, a few 
months later. Tunney at that time was 
slightly over six feet tall and barely 
scaled 170 pounds. 

Gene’s hands were still badly swollen 
from his previous bout, and McCabe had 
prepared a basin of hot water in which 
the young boxer could bathe them. As 
they awaited for the call to the ring Me- 
“abe said: 
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TEAM 


Left to right: Standing—Petrie, assistant coach; Cogsdell, Burke, Townsley, Hughes, 


Williby and Lieutenant Liversedge, head coach. 
Front row—Kirby, Standley, Zimmerman (Capt.), 
Wingo and Billins. 


Woody, Campbell and Wurser. 


world why you cannot some day be the 
heavyweight boxing champion of the 
world. Did you ever think of that?” 

“Why, no,” answered young Tunney. 
“IT cannot say that I ever did give that 
idea serious thought. Im fact I have 
other ideas as to my future than a career 
as a professional boxer. But why do 
you think I have a chance of finding suc- 
cess in the ring?” 

Pretty Good Boxer 

“You’re a pretty good boxer,” answered 
McCabe, “and as you are not afraid to 
take pains to learn you should become 
a real master of boxing. Physically you 
have an excellent foundation and with 
the way in which you live you are bound 
to build up into a heavyweight of real 
strength and unusual condition. Con- 
tinue to live the way you are doing now 
in your growing years and you will have 
assets in your favor that no opponent 
you may be called on to face will be able 
to command.” 

Tunney did not reply for some time, 
but it could be seen that he was weigh- 
ing the words of Bill McCabe very seri- 
ously. And just then came the message 
that Gene Tunney was due in the ring, 
and then he smiled and finally said: 

“But first I’ll have to win my A. E. F. 
title. And from what I know of my op- 
ponent, that is considerable of a task all 
by itself.” 

Chapter X 

It was a night of nights in Paris on 
April 26, 1919, not only in the life of 
Gene Tunney, but for many thousands of 
American soldiers who were over there. 
Ten thousand spectators were crowded 
in the Cirque de Paris, a building that 
was intended to take care of 7,500 as 
capacity. It is estimated that 6,000 were 
turned away the night of the finals that 
were to decide the boxing championship 
of the A. E. F. 

Don’t imagine that the man who is to- 
day the king of the heavyweights was 
by any means the star of the show that 


Center row—Griggs, Costello, 


ney went on with Ted Jamison in the 
fifth bout. Every class title was to be 
decided with the exception of flyweight. 
which made seven boxing matches. And 
the distance was ten rounds and there 
was a wrestling title to be settled in 
addition. 

The wrestling match came first. It 
was between Cal Farley (Minneapolis), 
3d Army, and Walter O’Connor (Iowa),- 
2d Army. While the wrestling cham- 
pionships had been decided the Monday 
previous, Farley had been suffering from 
an injured knee and O’Connor, not only 
a good soldier but a good sportsman as 
well, had refused to accept the middle- 
weight mat title by default. 

Babe Asher (Detroit), 2d Army, and 
George Schreiber (Philadelphia) 1st 
Army, bantamweights, went on in the 
first boxing bout. Bob Martin won over 
Fay Kayser in the next bout for heavy- 
weight championship. This was followed 
by the match between “Bushy” Graham 
and Leo Patterson for the lightweight 
honors. This Graham is not to be con- 
fused with the “Bushy” from Utica, who 
made a bid this summer for the bantam 
crown against Charley (Phil) Rosenberg. 
The “Bushy” Graham who fought that 
night was the original battler who made 
the name famous and hailed from the 
Greenpoint section of Brooklyn. And 
then came the announcement: 


Tunney Bout Announced 

“The next bout will be between Gene 
Tunney of New York, S. O. S. champion, 
and Ted Jamison of Milwaukee, 3d Army 
champion, for the A. E. F. light-heavy- 
weight championship.” 

That S. O. S., in case you don’t know, 
signified the branch of the marines 
known as Service of Supplies. And if 
any one imagines this was a soft as- 
signment, even though it usually kept 
one away from the firing lines, then you 
don’t know the half of it or the spirit of 
the boys that made up that particular 

Continued on next page 
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Prior to 1919 there were rarely more 
than one ex-college player on the West 
Point teams, and during those years the 
records show that the teams met on a 
very even basis, each winning about 50% 
of the time. The outstanding ex-college 
players of this period who made football 
history at West Point are Daly, Oliphant 
and Graves. From 1920 to the present 
time the number of college and univer- 
sity players playing on Army teams has 
increased to such an extent that there 
can be no parity of competition. When 
the Military Academy played but one 
or two stars on their team, as in pre- 
war days, the Midshipmen stood some 
chance of winning, but since the influx 
of varsity talent in 1920 the Navy has 
won but once, that in 1921, and since that 
date have lost four times and tied their 
rivals twice. 


Inasmuch as nearly all the institutions 
of any standihg throughout the country 
have adopted rules that regulate the 
number of years that a player is eligible 
to perform on varsity teams it is only 
right that the service schools operate in 
conformity with the accepted practices 
of intercollegiate sport. There is no 
question as to students at either place 
being bona fide students, the very nature 
of the appointments and the stringent 
entrance requirements precluding any 
such possibility. As bona fide students 
there is strength to the argument that 
they be allowed to play on any team rep- 
resenting that school. However, the 
question of length of experience of play- 
ers in the same sport does enter into 
consideration and if the service acade- 
mies meet intercollegiate opponents in 
all branches of sport it is only fair that 
they live up to and conform to the 
eligibility rules in practice in all ac- 
credited institutions. 

The Naval Academy, after June 1928, 
will play only teams that have rules that 
include the Freshman Rule and the 
Three-Year Rule. 

Aside from the relations with Annapo- 
lis the Army in adopting the Three-Year 
Rule would be adopting the rules in use 
in practically all the colleges with whom 
they have games scheduled. The Navy is 
simply asking the Army to cooperate 
and adopt the accepted eligibility rules 
in use throughout the country. Simply 
that and no more. 

Under the present arrangement some 
very peculiar cases and situations have 
come up. For instance, Midshipman J. C. 
Clifton, who played a bangup game at 
fullback for the Navy this fall, was 
twelve (12) years old and in grammar 
school when Harry Wilson played his 
first game against the Naval Academy. 
The same Wilson, who by his individual 
brilliance and ability, defeated the Navy 
this past fall. 

Seven men who faced the Navy in New 
York had been regular varsity players on 
other college teams before going to West 
Point; on the Navy team two men, Sloane 
and Woerner, had played college ball be- 
fore their entry into the service, and 
under the operation of the Three-Year 


FIRST TEN TENNIS STARS 
(Men) 


|—William Tilden, Philadelphia 
2—Francis T. Hunter, New Rochelle, 


3—George M. Lott, Jr., Chicago 
t—Manuel Alonso, Philadelphia 
5b—John He essey, Indianapolis 
6—John Va Ryn, Orange, N. J 
7—Arnold W. Jones, Providence, R. I 
8—John Boeg, Santa Monica, Calif 


10—Cranston W. Holman, San Fran- 
cisco 


(Women) 


Miss Helen Wills serkeley 

2—Mr Molla Mallory, New York 

3—Mr \. H. Chapin, Jr., Spring- 
field, Mass 

i—Helen Jacobs, San Francisco 

5— Ek r Goss, New York. 

6—Mr Jl. D. Corbiere, New York 
Penelope Anderson, Richmond 


8—Margaret Blake, Boston. 

9—Mrs. E. H. Roeser, New York 

Alic Francis, Montclair, N. J 
The United States Lawn Tennis 
Association ranks the above play- 


ers as the leaders for 1927. 


varsity rule they are now ineligible to 
play on the Navy team. 

Bruce Caldwell, the great Yale star, 
was barred from his last two games of 
his college career when it was found that 
he had played on a freshman team at 
Brown. The Yale athletic council, despite 
requests from Princeton and Harvard 
that Caldwell be allowed to play, refused 
to allow this great star to play in these 
two games. Still, when Yale and West 
Point met in the Yale bowl the Army 
had many men on the team who had not 
only played freshman ball, but who had 
been outstanding and even All-American 
players before even thinking of going 
to West Point. 

The whole matter has been handled by 
the superintendents of the two schools, 
who have the final say in matters of 
athletic policy. Most cordial relations 
have existed between them and the serv- 
ice schools as a whole. All hands in the 
Naval Service are anxious to see the 
matter adjusted and the entire Navy 
feels that the matter will be fixed up in 
some manner. This yearly classic and 
the wonderful rivalry between the Acade- 
mies has been one of the big events in 
the lives of the cadets and midshipmen 
and to lose it over mere technicalities 
would be very sad. Personally I feel 
that the Navy should have taken this 
step at a time when they had been able 
at least to tie the Army, as to do it now 
after a series of losses seems a rather 
weak thing to do. However, from a 
study of the situation and an honest de- 
sire to live up to the highest standards 
of sportsmanship and _ intercollegiate 
rules covering eligibility, the Navy stand 
is more than justifiable. All they want 
is that college standards of eligibility 
be applied to both academies. This stand 
certainly is to be applauded. To quote 
the sport editor of one of the great Pitts- 
burg dailies: “It is manifestly unfair 
to allow ex-college stars four years ad- 
ditional varsity play simply because they 
happen to wear a soldier suit.” 


Tommy Loughran says that of all the 
heavyweights seeking Gene Tunney’s 
million-dollar crown the best still is 
Jack Dempsey, twice beaten by the man 
who holds the title. Dempsey was 
Loughran’s boyhood idol. 


March, 1928 


TUNNEY’S UNRECORDED 
BATTLES 


‘ontinued from page 45 


branch. Those S. O. S. boys were spread 
all over the war ridden countries and 
their favorite complaint was—‘How the 
hell near are we getting to this man’s 
war?” 

That Tunney’s fame as an exponent of 
the manly art had travelled wide over- 
seas was made plain by the tremendous 
reception he was given when he climbed 
through the ropes. According to Jimmy 
Bronson, who was third man in the ring 
that night, those 10,000 boys in uniform 
in the Cirque de Paris, made more noise 
than he has ever heard at any boxing 
contest. Even the 150,000 in Chicago, 
gathered for the Dempsey’ match, 
couldn’t put as much lung power and 
enthusiasm in their demonstration as 
was on tap when Gene and his opponent 
squared off. And many a marine and 
soldier had his all at stake that night. 

Jamison made a mighty stiff opponent 
for Tunney at that time. While he did 
not get very far in the boxing game after 
he left the service, he looked like a real 
comer then. He was fast and a pretty 
good puncher with both hands and had 
shown some impressive fights, battling 
his way through to the final. And as re- 
lated in a previous article, Gene’s hands 
were in bad shape. 

It was pretty milling in the first 
round. Jamison was the aggressor and 
Tunney, always the student, worked 
around carefully as he sized his rival up. 
Gene cut loose a bit in the second and 
the brisk mixing started with honors 
pretty even. Ted got over a hard right 
swing to the head in the third and his 
admirers almost raised the roof. At the 
end of the first half of the fight, it 
looked as though Jamison might come 
out on top. His eager aggressiveness 
and Gene’s crippled hands seemed due to 
count for the Milwaukee boy. 


Gene Speeds Up 

In the sixth, however, Gene started 
to speed up in a way that indicated he 
had not shown his real stuff yet. It was 
plain now that he had considerable in 
reserve to bank on in the matter of 
stamina. Jamison gallantly did his best 
to stick with him, but Gene was slowly, 
but surely turning the tables as they 
wound up the ninth round. And that 
last round, though it was a decisive one 
for Tunney, was a pippin. 

Tunney’s hands were now in terrible 
shape. He had saved them as much as 
he could by centering his attack on the 
body of his rival, but now, come what 
may, he decided to cut loose for the head. 
They charged right in at the bell, and as 
fast as Bronson tore them apart, in they 
charged again. But Gene had the most 
left and now Jamison, for all his stub- 
born resistance, was being forced to 
break ground and Tunney was fighting 
him across the ring again. 

There was little question as te Gene 
Tunney’s right to victory, and it is safe 
to say that the conqueror of Jack Demp- 
sey will never forget the ovation he re- 
ceived that night as Jimmy Bronson 
raised his hand on high. 


To be continued 
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THREE MINUTES TO | 


SPARE 
Continued from page 13) oS 


Bluff. The fireman grinningly handed 
his shovel to Macque, and seated him- 
self comfortably to watch proceedings. 
Stripped to his waist, the young detec- 
t ntered upon a new era of his ca- 
reer. Grimly he hurled the coal into the 
hungry fire-box. If that would win, he 
knew already he’d succeeded! 

But shoveling coal into a red-hot en- 
easy. Soon, the unusual 
its toll; Macque braced 
the shovel handle_ 

sped the sweat from his face with a 
a hand. He caught the curious 
eyes of the conductor bent in his di- 
care we goin’ to make it?” he yelled 
above the noise of the roaring engine. 

One pudgy hand on the handle of the 

reverse-lever, the conductor studied his 
watch. “I dunno—we'll skip Big Rock; 
that'll help some—.” With a lunge he 
crossed the swaying cab and grabbed 
Snaky Bill by the arm. Mac couldn't 
hear what was said, but immediately 
things began to —_ and Snaky Bill’s 
ips moved convulsively. 
Saawest poles, fences, bushes, herds 
of cattle, swept by in a blur. Yes Snaky 
was certainly doing his part. Macque 
began shoveling again, a glad thrill surg- 
ing through him. They d make it easy 
now. Already he _ pictured taking 
Irene’s soft white hand, and looking into 
her grateful eyes. 

Bang! With a fierce jerk, a screaming 
of brake-shoes, a curse from Snaky Bill’s 
twisted lips, the long train came to a 
jolting stop. 
blankly at the con- 
ductor, then at the engineer. “What's 
matter?” he gasped bewilderedly. _ 

The conductor was already sliding 
down the gangway steps. “Damn hose 
busted!” he sputtered. 

Minutes passed as three men sweated, 
fumed, and cursed. Finally the conduc- 
tor swung a high-ball, and scrabbled to 
the roof of the nearest car. 

Soon he appeared once more in the 
engine-cab. He lurched over to Snaky 
Bill. “Had to cut out that coal-car with 
the busted hose,” he explained, “couldn’t 
do a damned thing with it. That gives 
yuh only ten cars with air—so watch 
yer step!” 

Snaky Bill’s answer was to jerk the 
throttle a little farther open. “‘T’hell 
with ’em,” he muttered as he relieved 
his mouth of cheekful of tobacco juice. 

Macque felt a hand on his shoulder. 
The grinning fireman reached out for 
his shovel, and Macque was glad to be 
relieved. Gasping for breath he clutched 
the side of the cab and stared eagerly at 
the clusters of houses they were now 
passing. He knew this must be Red 
Bluff. He scowled as he noted for the 
first time how low the sun was. The 
conductor lurched toward him. 

“Better git over near the step, Buddy,” 
he warned, be ready to jump. We’re most 
there now.” 

With eyes narrowed to mere slits 
against the dust and wind, Macque 
swung cautiously down to the iron step 
of the engine gangway and clutched the 
polished hand-hold with both hands. 
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Sweat was streaming from his face, his 
red shirt he’d shrugged back into, but 
left the throat unbuttoned wide, his 
hands were black with coal dust, but he 
didn’t think of such things. Could he 
make it? Notwithstanding Snaky Bill’s 
efforts, he knew the train was probably 
late. He started as he saw the Jail build- 
ings looming bleakly on the side hill. 

In an adjoining yard he saw a crowd 
of people, mostly men. They were gaz- 
ing in one direction. On a high platform 
stood a man, bare-headed, with hands 
shackled to his back. Over the victim’s 
head hung a noose! 

Macque shivered as the noisy engine 
suddenly slackened speed. Would he be 
too late! The next moment he leaped 
to the cinder road-bed. A wire fence 
barred his way. Blindly he threw him- 
self over it, leaving scraps of clothing 
on the cruel barbs, and blood streaming 
from slashed fingers; but he didn’t mind 
a trifle like that. With eyes focused on 
that dreaded jail-yard, he ran with 
leaps and bounds. At last he reached 
the iron gate. 

A grizzeld guard in faded khaki leveled 
his gun, then as he glimpsed the badge 
on the red shirt, his eyes widened. 

“Fer Gawd’s sake, Mac—is it you?” 
he blurted excitedly. The gun suddenly 
lowered, as the gate clicked open. “What 
is it—what’s happened?” 

Macque brushed by him, rushed down 
a wide hallway, and without knocking, 
burst into a familiar office. In a big, 
swivel-chair a man with white hair, and 
grey mustache sat solemnly watching 
the hands of a round-faced clock that 
hung from the side-wall opposite. 

The official glanced up quickly as the 
sweating, dust-be-grimmed individual ap- 
peared in his sanctum sanctorum; usually 
his callers were announced, and came by 
appointment. 

At his right hand was a brass key. 
When he pressed it, a bell rang at the 
farther end of the jail yard—a human 
life was blotted out... 

Macque glanced fearfully toward the 
deadly key. Even now a long, white hand 
was absently stealing toward it. While 
the grey eyes centered on the slowly 
ticking clock. 

“Don’t touch it, Kingston!” he gasped. 
“Wait a minute for God’s sake!” 

The gray-haired man never moved an 
eyelid. Slowly he turned his clear, steely 
eyes, while his well-trained fingers 
touched the brass key softly. 

“What is it, Mac?” he asked calmly 
while his calculating eyes turned once 
more to the clock. 

Sweat broke out on the young detec- 
tive’s forehead in tiny drops. “Listen, 
Kingston!” he shrieked, “Hendricks’ in- 
nocent—” 

The gray-haired official suddenly came 
to life. He rose quickly from his chair. 
His keen eyes bored clear through the 
young sleuth. “You sure about that, 
Mac—sure he’s innocent?” 

“Absolutely!” Macque cried with a 
voice that rang with relief. “I got full 
evidence, an’ Sheriff Nolan’s probably 
got the real criminals bottled up by this 
time—” 

Already the Jailor had reached for 
his phone. A few curt words, and he 
turned to Macque. “Pretty close figur- 
His eyes glanced 
“Just three minutes to 


ing that time, Mac.” 
to the clock. 
spare.” 
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White Teeth 
ava ‘Tough Gums 


THIS smooth, pleasant, iodine tooth 
paste is unexcelled. Zi-O-Dine cleans 
the teeth thoroughly, without scratching 
the enamel. It contains no grit. 
Toughens the gums and keeps them 


healthy. Excellent for Gingivitis and 
Pyorrhea. Its iodine content means “tooth 
insurance.” 

Start your children 


using Zi-O-Dine tooth 
paste now. It will keep 
their teeth in perfect con- 
dition, and save trouble 
in years to come. Recom- 
mended by dentists. At 
your druggist, or by mail 
postpaid, 50c per tube. 


Iodine Products Co. 
Laurel, Miss. 


DENTAL CREAM 


MARINES! ) 
Why Have To Wait 


Until you’re paid off to get your 
savings? Money deposited with 
us may be withdrawn when you 
need it. 

When banking with us you get the 
same safety and the same interest 
that you get when you let your 
money “ride on the books.” 


and we pay 
4% on Savings 
Send your allotments or 
deposits to us 


A Monthly 


Gives you at the 
. Deposit of 


end of 12 Months 


for 12 Months......... $61.10 
10.00 for 12 Months......... 122.20 
15.00 for 12 Months..... «++. 183.30 
20.00 for 12 Months......... 244.40 
25.00 for 12 Months......... 305.50 
30.00 for 12 Months... -- 366.60 


40.00 for 12 Months. ée 4 
50.00 for 12 Months......... 611.00 


Deposits may be made by mail or by 
allotment. We welcome the accounts 
of the personnel of The United States 
Marine Corps, 


YOUR BANK 
The Departmental Bank 


Under 
U. S. Government Supervision 


1714 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Banking by mail our specialty 


$ ON YOUR SPARE TIME $ 


Live wire men, willing to make themselves 
useful, and a credit to their post, are making 
use of their bunk fatigue time—hence, are 
every month making possible their salting 
away a neat bank roll. Inquire 
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DREYER 
TRADING COMPANY 


24 Stone Street 
New York. 


Prices submitted upon ap plication 


Distributors to the Post Exchanges 


COLUMBIA 


Wholesale Confectionery 
Company 
T. H. CHACONAS, Proprietor 


Quality Candies 


202 NINTH ST., NORTHWEST 
PHONE MAIN 4179 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PALMER’S 
RESTAURANT 


Where Best Meals are Served 
To Service Men 


Open Day and Night 
SANTA ANA PLAZA 
PANAMA CITY 


ARLINGTON MEMORIALS 


executed in our PLANT. 
Best of workmanship and material. 
Prices reasonable. 
Finished memorials on display. 
WASHINGTON 
GRANITE MONUMENTAL CO. 


448 New York Ave. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


JAMES GOOD, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


Soaps, Disinfectants, Insecticides 
Pharmaceutical Preparations 


KENSING STATION 
PHILADELPHIA 


National Fellowship Club 


DANCES 


Thursday Nights, 9 to 12 
Saturday Nights, 9 to 1 
INFORMAL—ADMISSION 75c 
“The Place to get Acquainted” 
M 1320 G 

Balireem CITY CLU 


Street 
WASHINGTON, D.C 
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THE GAZETTE 


Major — J. A. Lejeune, 
nmandant 


commissioned in the 


Officers 
grades indicated 

Col. Wm. H. Pritchett. 

Lt. Col. Harold F. Wirgman, 


Maj. E Lloyd 

Capt. J Tebbs 

Ist Lt. W KE. Lee 

Officer ist to make number in the 
grades icated: 


Col, Wm. H. Pritchett. 

Lt. Col. Harold F. Wirgman. 
Maj. E Lloyd. 

‘ebbs 

! Lt Bourne 


MARINE CORPS CHANGES 
January 12, 1928 


changes were 
January 13, 1928 

Col. J. T. Myers, on or about January 24th 
detached First Brigade, Haiti, to Headquar- 
ters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C 

Major E. N. MeClellan, detached MCB, 
NOB, San Diego, Calif., to Recruiting Dis- 
trict of Portland, Portland, Oregon 

Captain W P. Richards, detached MB, 
NYd, Norfolk, Va., to Recruiting District of 
Detroit, Detroit, Mich 

Captain T. A. Tighe, on January 20th de- 
tached MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif., to 
Recruiting District of Denver, Denver, Colo. 
January 14, 1928 

No changes were announced 
January 16, 1928 

No changes were announced 
January 17, 1928 

Captain R. 8. Hunter, detached MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to Second Brigade, Nicaragua, via 
the S ‘Saratoga,’ scheduled to sail 
from Newport, R. LL, on or about January 26, 
1928. 

2nd Lt. M. S. Crawford, relieved from 
special temporary duty beyond the seas with 
the Third Brig., China, detached MB, NTS, 
Newport, R. L, and ordered to preliminary 
aviation duty at MB, Quantico, Va. 

2nd Lt. W. E. Dickey, detached First Bri- 
gade, Haiti, to preliminary aviation duty at 
MB, Quantico, Va 

2nd Lt. H. J .Withers, detached First Bri- 
gade, Haiti, to preliminary aviation duty at 
MB, Quantico, Va 

2nd Lt. W. A. Page, upon arrival United 
States ordered to Naval Hospital, League 
Island, Pa., for treatment, and to MB, NYd. 
Phila., Pa., for duty. 

Chf. Pay Clk. E. L. Claire, on January 
2ith detached MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif., 
to MB, NYd, Puget Sound, Wash 

Qm. Clik. W. A. Warrell, upon arrival 
United States ordered to Naval Hospital, 
League Island, Pa., for treatment, and to 
MB, NYd, Phila., Pa., for duty 

The following named officers were detached 
from the Second Brigade, Nicaragua, and 
ordered to the United States in accordance 
with the recommendation of a Board of 
Medical Survey 

Captain RK. Livingston, Ist Lt. M. A. Richal, 
ist Lt. G. J. O'Shea, 2nd Lt. G. H. Bellinger. 
January 18, 1928 

Major H. C. Judson, detached MB, NYd, 
New York, N. Y., to MB, NS, Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba, via the U. 8S. 8S. “Kittery” 
scheduled to sail from Hampton Roads, Va., 
on or about March Ist. 

2nd Lt W L. J. Bayler, detached MB, 
NYd, Phila., Pa., to Second Brigade, Nica- 
ragua, via the U. S. S. “Saratoga,” scheduled 
to sail from Newport, R. L, on or about 
January 26th. 

2nd Lt. R. A. Olson, detached MB. NYd, 
Phila., Pa., to Brigade, Nicaragua, 
via the U. “Saratoga,”’ scheduled to 
sail from Ne wount R. L, on or about Janu- 
ary 26th 

2nd Lt. G. H. Potter, detached MB, NYd, 
Phila., Pa., to Second Brigade, Nicaragua, 
via the U. 8. 8S. “Saratoga,’’ scheduled to 
sail from Newport, R. L, on or about Janu- 
ary 26th 

2nd Lt. F. J. MeQuillen, detached MB, 
NS, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, to AS, ECEF, 
MB, Quantico, Va 

2nd Lt W B 


announced. 


Trundle, relieved from 


special temporary duty beyond the seas with 


the Third Brigade, China, and ordered to 
temporary duty in the Department of the 
Pacific. 

2nd Lt. SS. C. Zern, Getac ned MCB, NOB, 
San Diego, Calif., to MD, RS, San Francisco, 
chf. Mar. Gnr. S. M. Bankert, detached 
MB, Quantico, Va., to Headquarters Ma- 
rine Corps, Washington, D. C 
January 19, 1928 

No changes were announced. 


March, 192s 


January 20, 1928 

No changes were announced 
January 21, 1928 

Col. J. F. MeGill, detached Hdgqtrs. West. 
ern Recruiting Division, San Franciseo 
Calif., to Ist Brigade, Haiti, via the U. S. 4 
T “St Mihiel scheduled to sail from San 
neisco on or about February 7th 
apt. R. Livingston, upon arrival United 
States ordered to Naval Hospital, Norfolk, 
Va., for treatment, and to MB, NYd, Nor. 
folk, Va for duty 

Ist Lt. G. J. O'Shea, upon arrival United 
States ordered to Naval a Norfolk 
Va., for treatment, and to MB, NYd, Nor. 
folk, Va., for duty 

Ist Lt. A. J. Burks, resignation accepted t 
take effect February 1, 1928 

2nd Lt. G. H Bellinger, upon arrival 
United States ordered to Naval Hospital, 
Norfolk, Va., for treatment, and to MB, NYq@d. 
Norfolk, Va., for duty. 

2nd Lt. F. B. Loomis, detached MCB, NOB 
San Diego, Calif., to NAS, San Diego, Calif 
Will continue present aviation duty with the 
Third Brigade, China 

2nd Lt. W. A. Page, resignation accepted t 
take effect February 19, 1928 
January 23, 1928 

Captain Kk. O. Ames, detached MB. Quan- 
tico, Va., to MB. NYd, Mare Island. Calif 

Ist Lt. G. H. Towner, detached MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to VO-7, Second Brigade Nica- 


= 


Ist Lt. EK. R. Whitman, detached MB, NYd 
N. Y¥.. N. Y., to Ist Brig Haiti, via the 
tC. S. S. “Kittery.” scheduled to sail fron 
Hampton Roads on or about March 1, 1928 

2nd Lt. R. E. Hopper, on February 10th 
detached MB, NAS, Lakehurst. N. J., to MB 
Quantico, Va 

2nd Lt. J. B. McHugh, detached MB, Quan- 
tico, Va.. to VO-7, Second Brigade, Nica- 
ragua 

Qm. Clk. W. A. Warrell, detached MB 
NYd, Philadelphia, Pa., to MB, Parris ISland 
January 24, 1928 

No changes were announced 
January 25, 1928 

Cc apt W. C. Byrd, detached MB, Quantico 
to 2nd Brig., Nicaragua, via the U. 8S. § 
“Saratoga,”’ sailing Hampton Roads January 


*28th 


Ist Lt. M. J. Gould, detached 2nd Brig., to 
duty with the Nicaragua National Guard 
Detach. and Guardia Nacional of Nicaragua 

2nd Lt. S. R. Williamson, detached MB 
Quantico, to 2nd Brig.. Nicaragua, via the 
tl. S. S. “Saratoga,”’ sailing Hampton Roads 
January 28th. 

January 26, 1928 

Ist Lt. C. S. Finch, upon the reporting of 
his relief, detached MD, U. 8S. 8S. “Cleveland,” 
to MB, NA, Annapolis, Mad 

Ist Lt. J. C. MeQueen, detached MB, NA 
Annapolis, Md., to MD, U. S. S. “Cleveland 
Authorized delay reporting U. S. 8S Cleve- 
land” until February 27, 1928. 

Pay Clk. A. A. Zarracina, on March Ist de- 
tached MB NYd, Boston, Muss to MB 
NYd, Mare Island, California 
January 27, 1928 

Col. L. M. Gulick, detached Second Bri- 
gade, Nicaragua, to duty as Brigade Com- 
mander, First Brigade. Haiti 

Captain L. F. S. Horan, detached First 
Brigade, Haiti, to MB, Washington, ID. C 

Ist Lt. H. F. Adickes, detached Gendar- 
merie d’'Haiti to MB, Parris Island, 8. C 

Ist Lt. C. J. Eldridge, det a First Bri- 
gade, Haiti, to MB, NYd, New York, N ‘ 

Ist Lt. KE. S. Shaw, detached First Bri- 
gade, Haiti, to MB, Quantico, Va. Authorized 
delay one month en route ; 

2nd Lt. J. KE. Curry, detached First Bri- 
gade, Haiti, to MB, NYd, Charleston, 8. C 

The following named officers relieved from 
special temporary duty beyond the seas with 
the Third Brigade, China, and ordered to 
temporary duty in the Department of the 
Pacific awaiting further orders P 

Captain T. J. Curtis, Ist Lt. R. C. Battin, 

2nd Lt. W. G. Manley 
January 28, 1928 

Major C. H. Metcalf, relieved from present 
duties at the MB, Parris Island, 8. C., and 
assigned to duty with the MD, NP, Parris 
Island, S. C 

Major J. B. Sebree, upon the reporting of 
his relief, detached MB, NS, Guantanamo 
tay, Cuba. to Headquarters Recruiting Dis- 
trtet of Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio 

Captain O. A. Dow, AQM, upon the report- 
ing of his relief, detached MB. NYd, Mare 
fsland, Calif.. to MB, NYd, Puget Sound, 
Washington 

Captain H. W. Gamble, AQM, upon the re- 
porting of his relief, detached MB, NOB 
Pearl Harbor, T. H to MB, NYd, “Maré 
Island, Calif. 
aptain J. D. Lockburner, AQM, detached 
MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif., to MB, NOB 
Pearl Harbor, T. H., via the U. S. A. T 
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March, 1928 


“Somme scheduled to sail from San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., on or about February 24th 
chf. Pay Clik. W. B. Denison, upon the re- 
porting of his relief, detached MB, NS, St 
Thomas, Vv. L,. to MB, NYd, Boston, Mass 


January 30, 1928 

No changes were announced 
January 31, 1928 

Colonel Philip M. Bannon, upon the report- 
ing if his relief, on or about March Ist, de- 
tached MB, NYd, Puget Sound, Washington. 
to Headquarters Marine Corps, Washingtor 
Rush FR. Wallace, detached MB 
NYd, Mare Island, Calif., to Second Brigade 
Nicaragua, via the U. S. A. T. “St. Mihiel.”’ 
echeduled to sail from San Francisco, Calif 
on or about February 7th 

ist Lt. Charles Connette, detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to East Coast of th: 
United States in accordance with recom- 
mendation of a Board of Medical Survey 

ist Lt. Merton A. Richal, upon arrival 
United States ordered to Naval Hospital 
Norfolk. Va for treatment ami to MB 
NYd, Norfolk, Va., for duty 

The following named second lieutenants 
detached MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa upon 
completion present course of the Basic 
school, and ordered to stations indicated 
Jesse S. Cook, Jr MB, Quantico, Va 
Mereade A. Cramer, MB, Quantico, Va 
Marion L. Dawson, Jr.. MB, Quantico, Va 
Miles S. Newton, MB, Quantico, Va 

Presley M. Rixey, 3rd, MB. Quantico, Va. 
Roger T. Carleson, MB, NYd, Portsmouth 


John S. Letcher. MB, NOB, Key West, Fla 
Robert B. Luckey, MB, Washington, I). © 


Elmer G. Marks, MB, NAS, Lakehurst 
N. J 

Archie O'Neill, MB, NYd, Norfolk, Va 
2nd Lt. Harold G. Newhart, upon comple- 


tion of the present course of the Basic School, 
MB. NYd, Phila., Pa., relieved from duty 
with that school and assigned to other duty 
it MB, NYd. Phila., Pa 
2nd Lt. Henry R upon completion 
of the present course of the Basic School, 
MB. Phila... Pa... relieved from duty 
with that school and assigned to other duty 
at MB, NYd, Vhila., Pa 

2nd Lt. Frank H. Wirsig, upon completion 
ef the present course of the Basic School 
MB, NYd, Phila.. Pa.. relieved from duty 
with that school and assigned to other duty 
it MB, NYd, Phila., Pa. 


February 1, 1928 

Lt. Col. Perey F. Archer. AQM, relieved 
from special temporary duty beyond the seas 
with the Third Brigade, China, and ordered 
to return to the MCB, NOB, San Diego 


Chf. Pay Clk. Wilbur W. Raybolt, detached 
MB. Quantico, Va., to MB, NS, St. Thomas, 
V. L, via the U. S. S. “Kittery.”” scheduled 
to sail from Hampton Roads, Va... on or 
about March 2nd. 
February 2, 1928 

No changes wer: 
February 3, 1928 

No changes were announced 


February 4, 1928 

Col. R. 8S, Hooker, detached MB, Quantico, 
Va., to MB, NYd, Puget Sound, Washington, 
to report for duty not later than March 1, 
1928 

Capt. T. E. Wicks, AQM, detached MB 
NYd, Mare Island, Calif., to 2nd Brig., Nica- 
ragua, via the U. S. A. T. “St. Mihiel.’’ 
scheduled to sail from San Francisco on or 
about Feb. 7th. 

February 6, 1928 

Ist Lt. O. H. Wheeler. when directed by 
Comdt., NYd, Boston. Mass., detached MB 
NYd, Boston, to Gendarmerie d’Haiti, via 
commercial conveyance from New York, on 
or about February 21, 1928 

Upon acceptance of appointment as second 
lieutenants in the Marine Corps, following 
named second lieutenants assigned to active 
duty and ordered to proceed to the Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, to report not later than 
Feb. 25, 1928. for duty at the MB there. and 
assignment to the next class of the Basic 
School: 

Clinton E. Fox, Harold R. Lee, Karl K. 
Louther, Walker A. Reaves, Louis C. Plain, 
Robert L. Peterson, Paul Drake, George E. 
Williams, 

February 7, 1928 

Capt. E. G. Huefe, AQM, upon reporting 
relief, detached 2nd Brig... Nicaragua, to 
MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif 

znd Lt. T. B. Millard, when directed by 
CG, MB, Quantico, Va., detached that post 
srig., Haiti, for duty with Obs. Sqd. 


announced 


Following named second lieutenants de- 
tached Stations shown opposite their names 
to MB, NYd,. Phila... to report, not later than 


THE LEATHERNECK 


Feb. 25. for assignment to next ss of 
Basic School: 

2nd Lt. R. P. Ross, Jr.. MB, NOB, Hi 
ton Roads, Va. 

2nd Lt. Jaime Sabater, MB, Washingt: 

2nd Lt. J. G. Dreyspring, MB, NYd, N« 
folk, Va. 

2nd Lt. W. R. Williams, MB, Quantico, Va 

2nd Lt. Alan Shapley, MB, Quantico, Va 

2nd Lt. F. G. Dailey, MB, Quantico, Va 

2nd Lt. D. F. O'Neill, MB. Quantico, Va 
February 8, 1928 

Ist Lt. H. P. Smith, when directed by CG, 
MB, Quantico, Va., detached that post t 
ist Brig., Haiti, via U. S. S. “Kittery.” sail- 
ing Hampton Roads. on March 2, 1928 

Ist Lt. TI. W. Miller, upon reporting 2nd 
Lt. T. B. Millard, detached Ist Brig., Haiti, 
to Obs. Sqd. 8M, NAS, San Diego, Calif 

2nd Lt. A. G. Bliesener, detached NAS 
Pensacola, Fla., to MB, Parris Island, 8. C 
February 9, 1928 

Major R. W. Voeth detached Guardia Nxa- 
cional of Nicaragua to Naval Hospital, NOR, 
San Diego, Calif., for treatment, and to MCB, 
NOB, San Diego, Calif., for duty 

2nd Lt. K. B. Chappell detached MD, U 
S. S. “Rochester.” to MB. Washington 
2nd Lt. A. ID. Cooley, detached MD, U. & 
S. ‘‘Mississippi,.”” to NAS, NOB, San Diego, 


2nd Lt 
Charleston, S. C., to MD, T 
sippi,”” via the U. S. S. “Lexington” 
from Hampton Roads, Va., for the 
Coast on or about March 9, 1928 

2nd Lt. E. H. Phillips detached MB, NOU 
Key West, Fla.. to MD, U. S. S. “Pennsyl- 
vania,”’ via the U. S. S. “‘Lexington.”” sailing 
from Hampton Roads, Va., for the West 
Coast on or about March 9%, 1928 

2nd Lt. L. D. Snead detached MB, NYd, 
Portsmouth, N. H., to MD, U. S. 8S. “‘Roch- 
ester,” via the U. S. S. “Lexington.”’ sailing 
from Boston, Mass., on or about February 
18th. 

February 10, 1928 

No changes were announced. 
February 11, 1928 

No changes were announced. 
February 13, 1928 

Captain F. C. Cushing, AQM, detached MB. 
Quantico, Va., to MB, NS, Guam, via_ the 
U. S. S. “Chaumont.” scheduled to sail from 
San Francisco, Calif., on or about March 
12th. 

Ist Lt. C. Connette upon arrival United 
States, ordered to Naval Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for treatment and to Headquar- 
ters, Marine Corps for duty. 

Ist Lt. C. W. Lavlett retired as of Febru- 
ary 8, 1928 

The folliowing named officers have been 
promoted to the grades indicated: 

Major FE. T. Lloyd, Captain M. A. 
Captain J. A. Tebbs, Ist Lt. J. W 
Ist Lt. H. C. Roberts, Ist Lt. M. S. Swanson, 
Ist Lt. F. W. R. Brown, Ist Lt. W. H. Lee, 
Ist Lt. W. E. Lee. 

February 14, 1928 

No changes were announced 
February 15, 1928 

Captain T. KE. Kendrick detached Head- 
quarters Recruiting District of Kansas City. 
Kansas City, Mo., to MD, U. S. S. ‘*Texas,” 
to report not later than February 20th 

Captain C. P. Matteson upon reporting of 
relief detached MD, U. S. S. “Texas,”’ to 
Second Brigade, Nicaragua. 

2nd Lt. R. Fagan detached NAS, Pensa- 
cola, Fla., to MB, Parris Island, S. C. Au- 
thorized delay ten days en route. 

2nd It. H. G. Newhart detached MB, NY4, 
Philadelphia, Pa., to MB, NA, Annapolis, Md., 
to report not later than March Ist. 

2nd Lt. H. R. Paige detached MB, NY4d., 
Philadelphia, Pa.. to MB, NA, Annapolis, 
Md., to report not later than March Ist. 

2nd Lt, F. H. Wirsig detached MB, NY4d.. 
Philadelphia, Pa., to MB, NA, Annapolis, Md., 
to report not later than March Ist. 

Mar. Gnr. C. A. Pennington retired as of 
February 26th 


M. C. Horner detached MB. 

S. S. “Missis- 
sailing 
West 


Edson, 


Lakso, 


RECENT GRADUATES OF THE MARINE 
CORPS INSTITUTE 

First Lieutenant Daniel R. Fox—French. 

First Lieutenant Harold W. Whitney 
Bookkeeping and Accounting. 

First Lieutenant Orin H. Wheeler—Book- 
keeping and Accounting. 

Second Lieutenant David L. Cloud—Book- 
keeping and Accounting. 

Second Lieutenant Theodore B. Millard— 
Bookkeeping and Accounting 


Second Lieutenant Lawrence Norman— 
Bookkeeping and Accounting. 
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THE IEATHERNECK 


Second Lieutenant William C. Purple— 
French 

Quarterm rc Elmer E. Barde—War- 
rant (Offic Pre] 

Qua r rk Rosco Ellis—Warrant 
Prep. 

Chief Pharr t Mate James E. Bal- 

m—Complet tomobile. 

yeant H in L, Pauley—Citrus Fruit 


I man L. Pauley—Fruit Grow- 
n D. Doherty—Good English 
ndolph E. Matlock—Railway 


hn J. Rausch—Lumber Dealer's 
Jacob M. Sonsteng—Automobile 


Co | Ralph E, Stark—Radio 
Cc Frank E. Van Beeck—Railway 


te First Class Bonnie C. Bloodworth 
vay Postal Clerk 
ite First Class Charles A. 
tailway Postal Clerk 
vate First Class Marvin C. Lewis 
Ranking and Business Law 
Private First Class Michael 
English 
Pr vate William I. Berry—tTraffic Manage- 
t 


Edmond- 


Sheppard 


Priv ite John N. Browning—Civil Servic« 


Private Carter H. Flowers—Livestock. 
Private John Ge Hopper—Carpenter's 


Private Albert H. Huettner—Civil Servic« 
General Clerical. 

Private Russell W. Kuhn—Railway Postal 
Clerk 

Private Thomas P. 
ind Steam Fitter’s, 

Private Harry C., 


McGraw—Plumber’s 


Refearn—Railway Postal 


Mr. Harry E. Poe—Automobile Electric 


Equipment. 


DEATHS 


BRUCE, Thomas G., Ist Sgt., killed in action 
January 1, 1928, at Sapotillal Ridge, Nica- 
ragua Next of kin: Mrs. Ava K. Bruce 
~<a 2245 N. Hancock Street, Philadelphia, 


Ps 
WINSLOW, Clark P., Pvt., died January 3 
ase, at Peking, China Next 
Margaret G. Winslow, mother, 
», Ontario, Oregon 
, George H., Gy. Set., died Janu- 
28. of disease, in China Next of 
‘atherine F. Hennessy, wife, 1167 
ue, San Francisco, Calif 
tobert S., Pvt. Ist Cl, died Janu- 
ary 6, 1928, of disease, at Port au Prince, 
Haiti Next of kin: Mrs. Hannah Stites 
» G P. Davis, 808 Carson 
Street, San Antonio, Texas 
LACKEY, James P., Pvt. 1st Cl, died Janu- 
ary 7, 1928, at Philadelphia, Pa Next of 
kin: Mr. Walter A. Lackey, father, 947 W. 
13th Street, Oklahoma City, Okla 
FRANZMER, Harold G., Pvt., died January 
9%, 1928, of disease, at Peking, China Next 
of kin: Mrs. Elizabeth Franzmer, mother, 
{08 5ist Street, Seattle, Wash 
PAVEY, Clifford R., Pvt. Ist Cl, died Janu 
iry 10, 1928, of disease on board U. 8S. 3S 
‘Relief.”". Next of kin: Mrs. Lillie Pavey, 
mother, Colorado Springs, Colo 
HAND, Carl C., Pvt., died January 13, 1928 
of disease at San Albino, Nicaragua. Next 
f kin: Mrs. Nila Voigt, mother, Carroll, 


PRATHER, William A., Pvt Ist CL, died 
January 13, 1928, of disease in China. Next 
of kir William V. Prather, father 
Mounds, Ill 

COTA, John A., Pvt., died January 15, 1928 
of disease, in China Next of kin: Mrs 
Jeanne Cota, mother, Scotstown, Quebec 


TITUS, Floyd J., Pvt., died January 20, 1928, 
of disease, in China. Next of kin: Irene 


March, 1928 


Titus, mother, 620 First Ave., West Allis 
NEWL ‘ANDS, Richard T., Cpl., died J: uary 
21, 1928, of disease, in China. Next of kin: 
Mrs Alice Ne wlands, mother, 1930 M hawk 
Street, Chicago, Ill 
M: AXW ELL, Gilt E., Pvt., died January 
24, 1928, of disease, in China. Next of kin 
Mrs. Lillian Maxwell, mother, 105 Seg 
Street, No. Weymouth, Mass 
JOHNSON, Hermann H., Set., died January 
27, 1928, of disease, in China. Next of kin 
Mr. Charles A. Johnson, uncle, R. F. D 
No. 1, Springhill, Alabama. 


TRANSPORT SAILINGS 
Cc AUMONT—Arrived Manila-Cavit Area 
16 . Janu ry Will leave Manila about Feb. 
ruary for San Francisco via Guam and Hono. 


HE NDERSON—Arrived Manila 4 February 
Operating temporarily with the Asiatic Fleet 

KITTERY—Arrived Norfolk Navy Y urd for 
overhaul on 25 January. Date of completior 
of repairs 25 February. On 2 March wil pro- 
ceed on regular voyage to West Indies on the 
following itinerary Arrive Guantanamo 
March, leave 8 March; arrive Port au Princes 
9 March, leave 10 March; arrive Cape Haitier 
11 March, leave 12 March; arrive San Jua: 
14 March, leave 14 March; arrive St. Thomas 
15 March, leave 15 March; arrive Hampton 
toads 20 March, 

NITRO—Arrived New York 8 February 
Will be under overhaul at Navy Yard, New 
York, until 17 March 

RAMAPO—Sailed Canal Zone 31 January 
for San Pedro. Due San Pedro 13 Fe bruary 
Will leave San Pedro 27 February on the fol- 
lowing itinerary: Arrive Canal Zone 10 
March, leave 12 March; arrive Guantanamo 
15 March, leave 19 March: arrive Canal Zong 
22 March, leave 24 March; arrive San Pedro 
6 April. 

SALINAS—Arrived San Pedro 6 February 
Will leave San Pedro 9 February for York- 
town on the following itinerary: Arrive Canal 
Zone 21 Feb., leave 23 Feb.; arrive York- 
town 1 March 

SAPELO—Sailed San Pedro 1 Feb. for 
Guantanamo on the following itinerary: Ar- 
rive Canal Zone 14 Feb., leave 16 Feb.: ar- 
rive Guantanamo 19 February, leave Guanta- 
namo 7 March; arrive Canal Zone 10 March 
leave 12 March: arrive San Pedro 24 March 
Will leave San Pedro 28 March for Yorktown 
on the following itinerary: Arrive Canal 
Zone 9 April. leave 11 April; arrive York- 
town 19 April. 

SIRIUS—At Navy Yard, Norfolk, under 
overhaul. Date of completion of overhaul 11 
February. 

VEGA—Sailed Corinto 5 February for East 
Coast of United States on following it nerary 
Arrive Canal Zone 8 February, leave 10 
Feb.; arrive Boston 18 Feb., leave 23 Feb 
arrive New York 24 Feb., leave 28 Feb 
arrive Philadelphia 29 Feb., leave 2 March 
arrive Hampton Roads 3 March. 

BRAZOS—Sailed Gonaives 6 February for 
Hampton Roads. Due Hampton Roads ll 
February, will proceed to Yorktown to load 
a cargo of fuel ofl then return to Guanta- 
namo. 

BRIDGE 
January. 

ARCTIC—At Navy Yard, Mare Island, for 
overhaul Date of completion of repairs 2% 
February 

CUYAMA—Sailed San Pedro 4 February 
for Bremerton Due Bremerton 9 February 
leave 13 Feb.; arrive San Pedro 18 Feb., leave 
2 March; arrive Canal Zone 14 March, leave 
19 March; arrive San Pedro 30 March 

KANAWHA—Arrived San Diego 2 Febru- 
ary In San Pedro-San Diego Area during 
month of February. 

NECHES—Arrived Bremerton 25 January 
for overhaul, 

PECOS—Arrived Shanghai 19 December. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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A RECRUIT IN SANTO DOMINGO 


Continued from page 5 


body. It drew me back over the horse 
and caused me to fall off. My hat was 
thrown aside and the hike was held up 
until we could locate it. We passed one 
casa where we saw human silhouettes on 
the roof against the starlight and Lt. 
Lesser held a pistol ready to fire until 
the guide persuaded them to come down, 
that we were not the bandits come to 
wreck their homes and lives. Just a 
short while later, after leaving this 
group of plumb scared natives, we ap- 
proached another shack lit up, where 
Spig men and women could be seen pass- 
ing in and out. One or two of their 
mongrels started barking at our foot- 
steps and then we saw a good example 
of women doing mens’ work. We tried 
to hurry up, but every woman in that 
house beat it with a big bundle on her 
head holding all the household clothes 
and the men got away before the women, 
carrying machetes in their hands. When 
we neared the house and were in talking 
distance, our guide yelled out to the 
Spigs to come back as we were not the 
bad hombres. These poor people were 
almost crazy over the thought that we 
were the bandits. We told them we were 
going to spend the night at a nearby 
casa and to call on us if they needed 
help, then we continued on to the guide’s 
house and turned in for the rest of the 
night. 

Apr. 12.—Every man slept with his 
rifle handy last night, as this has turned 
out to be the most desperate case we 
have yet come across. All the people 
in this section seemed to have lost their 
reason on account of the reported cruelty 
of the bandits operating hereabouts. Lt. 
Lesser sent one of the nearby Spigs back 
to camp with a mule for more supplies 
and the hombre made the trip in and 
back in a record time. We stuck to the 
guide’s house all day, going out of doors 
only when necessary, so that our pres- 
ence might not become general news in 
the neighborhood. At supper time we 
had another bandit scare, and felt sure 
that we were about to see or fight the 
fellows at last, but we were disap- 
pointed. If they were around, they made 
good their escape and had their hosts 
(or victims) too scared to tell us. 

Apr. 13.—I slept on a cot last night 
(one of a very few times it has hap- 
pened) and it had a better effect than 
sleeping on the hard earthen deck that 
would have been used otherwise. A 
muchacho brought in news this morning 
that two known bad hombres were roam- 
ing nearby last night, only we failed to 
collide with them. We hiked all this 
morning, crossed Higuey trail and 
climbed one of the hills to one of the 
bandits’ mountain camps. There was no 
evidence of a recent sojourn there, so 
we hiked more and at noon ate a dinner 
of beans close to the Higuey trail. We 
tramped across more big hills, then re- 
turned toward our starting point in a 
roundabout way. We rested at a crude 
sugar mill where we got some of the 
syrup, fresh. We had a supper of 
chicken, beans and rice, all cooked a la 
Spiggoty. For today’s curiosities and 


ete. we saw a girl with a double thumb 
and a man who has had blood poison for 
the past thirty days, he says. At least 
it looks like he has it. 

Apr. 14.—The hombre at this house 
would like us to stick around for a few 
months, to keep him company and keep 
the bandits away. The whole gang of us 
took in bathing in one of the local swim- 
min’ ’oles this morning. Our supplies 
are low so a muchacho was sent into 
Pintau with a horse to bring some to us. 
Our old-time mule of El Quey fame for 
escaping got away again this morning 
from this place. After supper we hiked 
some to the rear of Juan Sanchez’s 
home and returned to his casa about 12 
midnight. 

Apr. 15.—We thought we had bandits 
more than once last night, but our scares 
were in vain every time. We idled around 
Sanchez’s casa all morning, then at noon 
got ready to leave. On the way back to 
camp we were treated at one casa with 
Spiggoty cake, and then at another we 
bought a young billy goat for one Ameri- 
can dollar. Lt. Lesser took a fancy to 
the animal and we had a hot chase in 
the Spig’s backyard (more like a ranch) 
catching the blighty bleater. For the 
trip back we fastened Billy on to the 
back of the pack mule. 

Apr. 16.—Major Reno and two Seybo 

men came to Pintau last night, then to- 
day they left for Higuey. We just 
found out that two Seybo men were 
stationed at Pintau during our absence 
on the bandit round-up. Lt. Lesser and 
three of us left mounted for Seybo to- 
day and I had a tough time going in on 
my borrowed mount, Laddie. Got my 
hair cut, bought toilet articles and got 
new shoes at headquarters. Today is 
pay day for me—23 bucks. It is easy 
to notice the changes in the Seybo camp. 
Gannon is being transferred from Pin- 
tau to Seybo and when Lt. Lesser sug- 
gested that anybody else desiring to 
make the change could do so by saying 
the word, not a voice let loose. Lt. Les- 
ser, two new Seybo men and I returned 
to Pintau tonight, reaching camp at 8 
p. m. 
Apr. 18.—More hiking today. A young 
Spig muchacho took us over to the bald 
cliffs today and we traveled the same 
trail as a few nights ago, coming onto 
the main trail at Juan Sanchez’s casa. 
An English-speaking native at his house 
at the same time told us of an alleged 
bandit group operating toward Higuey 
and causing packs of trouble. However, 
we weren’t equipped to make such a 
long chase. We did go toward Higuey 
a few miles, then turned back, got our 
pack horse at Sanchez’s and returned to 
camp. Schroeder, Ginn and one of the 
new men were the only ones we found 
in camp. 

Apr. 20.—On water detail with Han- 
neman. Sun was scorching hot today 
and we had neither drill nor police work. 
Everybody rested up in anticipation 
of big hike tonight. It was so hot that 
I slept nearly all day, something un- 
usual for me anyway. Lt. Lesser, Sgt. 
Schroeder, six men and a guide left 
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Sanchez’s house their 
ind up a reported ban- 


mounted tonight 
destination, to 1 
dit group. It was quite a detail from 
this handful men after they were 
gone, the rest of us left behind felt as 
though we 1 in a deserted world. 
Apr. 24.—We had a heavy marching 
order insp« n this a. m., presided over 
by the Lieutenant. Everybody, includ- 
ing the « ind messman, had to stand 
it. Afte: was over I went on a clothes 
washing detail of my own to the creek. 
After noon Hanneman, Murphy, Field, 


Ben Jones, Nelson, Glasser and I went 
on a swimming party to the Rio Cha- 
von. We stuck around for several 


hours and I got in two snapshots of the 
outfit Our company commander ar- 
rived in camp tonight with a detail of 
eybo men. 

Apr. 27.—Was on guard this a. m. 2.20 
to 5.00. The Lieutenant and two men re- 
turned from Seybo where he had to at- 
tend a court martial of three men. A 
detail from Higuey stopped in camp on 
their way to Seybo. An American wom- 
an was in the detail. Undoubtedly the 
first American lady in Pintau, at any 
rate the first I’ve seen here. Lt. Lesser 
and two men left for La Romana for 
cereals. Benj. Jones got too much fire- 
water in himself tonight and the result 
was the whole darn camp got in a poor 
night’s sleep. 

Apr. 28.—Schroeder gave us instruc- 
tions this morning on how to properly 
lay a heavy marching order. Then later 
he took three other men and me on a 
hike to El Quey. We took a pack mule, 
loaded up, and all morning traveled over 
new trails that skipped the big hill. We 
ate dinner at one of our previous well 
known resting places then picked up the 
trail again, passed house, and 
anchored for the night at a well-to-do 
rancher’s house with a galvanized iron 
roof. Schroeder broke out some cunned 
willy, and cooked a slum that has 
Stokes’ slum in camp beat all ways. All 
of us enjoyed this meal here in the 
Dominican wilds and praised Schroeder 
for his culinary ability. This house is 
raised off the ground, resting on piles, 
and therefore has a wooden deck, which 
went much better for sleeping than most 
of our usual dirt deck beds ever did. 

Apr. 29.—For breakfast Schroeder 
showed his good taste again by making 
lrench toast out of hard tack. He let 
the hard tack soften in canned milk over 
night then this morning fried it. We 
also had baked beans. We left this casa 
after eating and hiked for several hours 
until we struck the Chavonne River 
where we pitched camp long enough to 
eat a noon bite. After finishing the eats 
I was one who had to help buscowing 
eggs and chickens, and finally returned 
with five of the hen’s fruit. We left the 
river, and made our home for the night 
at a house on the top of a hill with a 
large cleared space on either side of the 
hill, giving us a good view of anybody 
approaching. The senora of the casa 
fixed up three chickens for us and al- 
though she put in more than enough gar- 
lie we relished the meal all the same. 

Apr. 30.—This time we had a dirt 
floor to sleep on, but I for one managed 
it okeh and had no kick to make. Each 
me of us had six eggs for breakfast, 
any style, provided we did the cocking 
urselves, but the general cry was “sun- 


Coso’s 


Mar 


, 1928 


ny side up” or “flop over.” After fin. 
ishing our eggs we bid adios to the na- 
tives of the house and footed it towar 
Pintau until we had reached the house 
on the hill above the river where we 
ate our noon meal and rested for ap 
hour. Then we struck out for home ang 
after a few stops on the way, reached 
Pintau in time for supper. Mai! was 
waiting for us and I had good news 
in all my letters. 

May 2.—Yesterday, for the first time 
in Pintau, we had grapefruit and cereal] 
foods for breakfast, breaking a long 
monopoly of grits, flapjacks, ete. Lt. 
Lesser, Schroeder, and two men went 
mounted to Seybo this a. m. I was on 
a chase for horses between the pasture 
and camp, and had to hot foot it severg 
times. Went on a picture taking walk 
this morning and incidentally arrived 
back in camp with seven eggs besides 
After two weeks absence, rain came to- 
day. Then tonight we had a ful! eclipse 
of the moon at 9 o’clock, the first eclipse 
I've seen. Was on guard 11.40 to 220 
a. m. 

May 4.—Two Spigs got scrapping y 
the trail yesterday and one of them cam 
into camp with his head in bad shape 
from machete cuts. On water 
with Fogg. Today we had mor 
around camp. A Spig woman died while 
washing clothes down at the river and 
when her body was taken to her home 
it seemed the whole countryside was in 
the procession and helping to do all the 
yelling and moaning they could. All 
day long we could hear the moaning and 
erying within hundreds of yards. 

May 6.—Last night Nelson took me 
and three of the others on a hike south 
and east of camp. We slept in a shack 
off the Seybo trail back of one of the 
country stores. This is also in the red 
light zone of Pintau. We ate breakfast 
then hiked down the Chavonne trail. We 
passed the house of the woman who died 
on May 4th and heard of more bandits 
operating in our own section of Pintau. 
We stopped at a strange casa for a din- 
ner of beans, bananas, pineapples and 
fresh sweet milk. Then after a few 
hours more of hiking without results we 
arrived back in camp for a ham supper 

May 18.—I was on a hike today with 
the Lt. and five of the others. We left 
camp after breakfast with pack horses 
and we hiked along the Higuey trail to 
the big hill. Ate dinner there then went 
out and hunted up chickens. Coming 
back with the chickens we caught we met 
six Higuey bull carts on the main trail 


detail 


with the “hull” marine escort asleep 
on or under the carts. After a fried 
chicken dinner we hiked on past San- 


chez’s house to a deserted shack just off 
the main trail. 

May 19.—We slept in the shack until 
4 a. m. and kept double watches through 
the night for extra precaution. After 
a hasty breakfast we left the shack at 
dawn and went further off the main trail. 
Made a regular camping ground in 4 
batch of thick brush and there roasted 
cob corn and plantains for dinner. At 
the dining table Lt. Lesser 
his experiences at Vera Cruz and under 
Admiral After dinner 
memory, we left our brush camp and for 
more than two hours hiked through 4 


told ws 


Sims. was 4 


eteady downpour of rain. Reached Pin- 
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THE SOUVENIR SKULL 


ntinued from page 4 


as 


“What kind of a skull,” asked Henry. 

“The regular kind; man skull.” 

The cook whistled. “What do you 
reckon he wants with it?” MHenry’s 
brows puckered in disbelief. 

“Willie figures it would make a fine 
souvenir to take home to his folks,” Car- 
den replied. 

“Quit your kiddin’! 


Legs must be full 


of bino or just plain loco.” Henry 
chuckled. “Sus, won’t them hillbilly re- 
lations of his be tickled pink. Where'd 


he get such a fool] notion?” 

“Been reading a book on head hunt- 
ers—and Ifugaos, north of Baguio,” Car- 
den replied. “Legs thinks a skull, with 
a hair-raising tale tied to it, would be a 
classy gift for his old grandmother. He 
figures on supplying the yarn if I'll help 
him get the skull.” 

“Fine! You go get him a nice skull. 
I ain’t got none around this galley just 
now,” Henry said. 

“Seeing as you have nothing to do but 
sit and think, I thought you might help 
Legs out.” 

The cook ignored the insult. He took 
hold of the idea and the prospect allured 
him. 

“Sus!” he exclaimed, “I got you. The 
old man’s house boy, that Manuel Datic, 
ain’t he a Ifugao or something?” 

“Sure, I believe he is! Ifugao or one 
of those tribes,” said Carden. 

“Well, then,” chuckled Henry, “there’s 
your baby. Maybe he could get Legs 
a nice skull.” 

The two cronies looked each other in 
the eyes and smiled. The germ of a 
dark plot was then born. 

“Now, maybe he could,” Carden said 
judicially. “Willie’s such a good lad we 
ought to help him out, oughtn’t we?” 

Henry was silent, turning the idea 
over in his mind. The future looked 
right rosy. 

“Keep me out of this, so far as Legs 
is ‘on.’ Don’t want too many in on this 
head hunt.” 

“O. K.,” Carden replied, rising. “I'll 
take a walk up by the Colonel's quar- 
ters and see what I can do.” 

Henry turned to the lemonade. “Sus, 
he said as he held his glass on high, 
“here’s to crime.” 

Two conferences, and three days later 
as Willie Stephens was quitting for the 
day, the mess sergeant sent for him. 

“Legs,” said Sergeant Carden, “I 
think I’ve got it fixed up for you to get 
that skull you wanted.” 

“Gee, Sergeant, that’s sure fine,’ Wil- 
lie said, and added, “where do I get it 
from?” 

“You sabe that boy, Manuel, who 
works for the Colonel? He'll get you 
one, he says. You keep mum and don’t 
let any bozo in on this, for there might 
be hell to pay if you talk.” 

“No, sir; Sergeant, I won’t say a 
word,” Willie eagerly reassured him. 
“How much do I pay this gugu,” he 
asked. 

“Not a centavo. I fixed it for you and 
I was glad to do it.” 


” 


“Thanks, Sergeant, that’s sure nice of 
you to take the trouble.” Willie was 
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pop-eyed with delighted anticipation. 

“No trouble at all.” Sergeant Carden 
then continued. “‘Now, get this straight. 
Legs. This is what you’ve got to d 
You go down to the pig pen back of th« 
Exchange and stand close to the bushes 
that grow along the edge of the arroyo 
—got that?” 

“Yes, I got that, Sergeant, but when 
do I go to get it?” 

“Now, listen. Tonight’s Tuesday. 
Thursday night just after taps you go 
down back of the pen and stand close to 
these bushes and then you whistle three 
times like this”—the sergeant 
chirped and thrice. “This boy, Manuel, 
will hand you a sack and the skull will 
be inside. Just you grab the sack and 
don’t say anything. That gugu don’t 
like this business but is doing it for me. 
See?” 

“T’ll do just like you say, Sergeant, 
and I won't say a word. I'll sure be 
there Thursday night.” Willie then 
added diffidently. “Sure am obliged to 
you, Sergeant.” 

“All right, Legs,” Carden said. “now 
beat it and don’t spill the beans—keep 
mum.” 

“The Mess Sergeant immediately went 
into final conference with Henry. As a 
result of this conference, dark deeds and 
gory were done in the galley early 
Thursday night and when “Taps” 
sounded these two were secreted under 
the Post Exchange. The elongated 
figure of Willie soon appeared and was 
greeted by enthusiastic grunts from the 
pigs. The moonlight was too bright and 
Willie felt alarmingly conspicuous. Gin- 
gerly he approached the bushes at the 
edge of the arroyo and softly whistled. 
At the signal the bushes suddenly 
parted, an arm appeared that thrust a 
sack into his hands and immediately the 
arm was withdrawn. The transfer was 
accomplished in a_ second, and there 
stood Willie in the moonlight, a little 
doubtful as to what to do next. A move 
was up to him, and the homing instinct 
directed his steps to the company quar- 
ters, 

“Come on,” whispered Carden, and 
stealthily the watchers followed. 

Willie hugged the shadows until he 
reached the barracks. There he put down 
the sack and thrust a hand inside. He 
groped in the interior until with a 
startled cry he jerked his hand out and 
held it away from him in the moonlight. 
There was blood upon it. “God!” ex- 
claimed Willie. “What t’Hell?” 

He looked furtively about him. 

“Sus,” said Henry, “Legs has bit.” 
The watchers next saw Willie grab the 
sack and crawl under the company quar- 
ters. Ten minutes passed before he re- 
appeared, minus the sack, and slipped 
quietly into the building. 

After a fitting interval the watchers 
also disappeared under the barracks and 
reappeared with the sack. They silently 
carried it to the galley and hid it care- 
fully away from prying eyes. 

“Well, that’s that,” said Sergeant Car- 
den. “‘Wonder what Legs thinks of the 
gore? It'll take a little time for that 
to get to him, but when he gets to figur- 
ing on it, he won’t do much sleeping. 
I’m ‘most sorry for him.” 

“T ain‘t,” said Henry, “who ever heard 
of such a damn fool notion as coming 
around us old timers to get him a skull. 
He’s got a little worry coming. ’Sus! 
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Serves him right! He asks for a skull 
and here’s me | you losing sleep to 
get him one. He ought to be happy and 
grateful, he oug 


When Wil eported Friday morning 


he seemed ti ive something on his mind 
and apparently had cut sleep over it. 
He was wholly himself. Though 
present for duty it was quite apparent 
that his thoughts were elsewhere. 
Henry rinned. “What's biting you, 


Legs,” said abruptly in a loud tone. 
Willie started guiltily. 


“There ain’t nothing biting me,” he 

ild 

‘ 


‘You looks pale ‘round the gills. Ain’t 
are vou?” Henry aske d. 
“No, sir I just don't feel so well this 
rning. Must ’er et something that 
oured on my stummick,” and he went 
mm wanly over to his work. 
“*Sus-Maria,” velled Henry, “Snap 
them’s beans you’re pouring 
that molasses into. What you think you 
doing—making ginger bread?” 
“Gee,” Willie grinned, “I’m 
sorry. I just ain’t feeling right and 
wasn’t thinking.” 
“You'd better lay off,” 
gested. “You near ruint them beans.” 
“Oh, T'll be all right for today. 
Reckon, though, I’d like to get off Satur- 
day, if it’s the same to you. Maybe go 
for a little hike—it’d do me good.” Wil- 
lie looked hopefully at Henry. 
“Sure, go or and don’t let 
tread on you,” said Henry. 
Somehow Willie got through that 
breakfast. As soon as he could slip out 
of the galley he headed for the mess ser- 
geant. 
“Sergeant,” he said when he had Car- 
der out of hearing of others “What do 
you think that crazy gugu done brought 


out of it 


Henrv sug- 


no carabao 


The Sergeant feigned ignorance 
“What gugu are you talking about?” 

Willie leaned over and whispered, “th« 
guv that got me that skull.” 

“Oh, him. You got the skull, did you? 
Fine. Was it all right?” 

“Not hardly, Sergeant. Not what that 
bird got me! What you reckon, he got 
me a fresh one.” 

“A what?” This was a new one! 

“A fresh one.” Willie reiterated, “meat 
on it, ar d blo« dy.” he added. 

“What! 4 skull with flesh on it? 
Well, what de you know about that?” 
Carden seemed shocked 

“Sergeant. I can’t use that head the 
way it is. I got to get the meat off of 
it.” Willie scratched his head in per- 
plexity. “What gets me, Sergeant, is 
where that gugu got him that fresh 
skull; it sure does.” 

“Well, Legs, it’s hard to tell. Those 
Ifugaos are funny guvs, you can’t tell 
much about them Like as not he had 
a grouch on some bird and wiped him 
out.” Carden looked quite seriously at 
Willie, and Willie grew alarmed 

“But. look here, Sergeant, what do you 
think I'd better do. I don’t want to mix 
up in no such doings as that.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t worry, Legs. Where 
that gugu got the head is his lookout. 
Best thing for you to do is to boil the 
meat off it and let it dry out. I'd get 
to it right sharp, though.” 

“I'll do that thing,” said Willie. “TI 
don't like this bisni, not a’tall—seems 
like I'm in a fix, if this gets out.” 


Var 1925 


Willie unobtrusively made his prepa. 
rations during leisure moments during 
he day. A large kettle he borroweg 
from the cook saying, he aimed to cook 
him some slum in the woods. Henry art. 
fully argued a small skillet would q 
better, but finally succumbed to Willie's 
perspiring insistence. Then he gathered 
up enough supplies to conceal the skull 
in the kettle when he had resurrected it 
When all was ready Willie had only ¢ 
await the coming of darkness. 

In the normal course of things the day 
passed and night came but to Willie, i 
a fever of apprehension, the minutes 
dragged languidly into hours with sata. 
nie deliberation. 

The sounding of “Taps” did not inter. 
fere with the quiet game of “crib” con- 
ducted in Carden’s room. He and Henry 
not quartered with the company, felt 
privileged to ignore “lights out.” How- 
ever, as a concession to standing orders, 
the lamp by which they played was 
shaded and a blanket hung before the 
window. Why advertise their indiffer- 
ence to garrison routine and have the 
Officer of the Day butting in. 

“And a tray spot for twenty-one,” 
crowed the cook, “just three to peg for 
he game.” 

Carden grunted and played the six 
of diamonds. 

“Another six for a pair,” and Henry 
pegged two. 

A faint tapping interrupted them. 

“What?” Henry whispered. 

“Douse that light,” from Carden. 

For a moment they sat silently in the 
dark, and then the tapping was re- 
peated. Sergeant Carden went to the 
door. “Who’s there?” he asked. 

“It’s me, Sergeant,” a voice hoarse 
with excitement whispered, “Stephens— 
let me in in for God’s sake.” 

“Come on in here.” Sergeant Carden 
stepped aside and Willie entered. 

“Sergeant, I’m in an awful jam—honr- 
est, I don’t know what I’m going to do! 

“What's wrong?” 

“Why, Sir, last night I buried that 
sack under the barracks. When I went 
for it, it weren’t there! TI can’t find it 
anywhere. 

“Sure you looked in the right place?” 
the mess sergeant asked. 

“Yes, sir! Found the place but its 
been dug up. I reckon the dogs must 
have got it. It’s likely laying around 
somewheres right now but I can’t find 

“Well, what if it is! Cool off, Legs, 
you should worry.” 

“But, Sergeant, some fellow’s going t 
find that skull—and there'll be hell 
pay.” Willie’s funk was almost tot 
much for Henry but Carden carried on 
The darkness him. 

“Forget it,” Carden reassured Wi llie. 
“How’re they going to hang it on you? 

“They'll know, they’ll know,” moaned 
Willie, “I just know they will. There 
ain’t nothing for me to do but to g 
ver the hill.” 

“Yellow, are you?” The mess ser 
geant growled. “Going to beat it! 
You're a hell of a marine, you are. And 
what'll your folks say when you show 
up with no discharge, eh?” 
‘God, don’t I know that,” 
victim. “Reckon I can’t go home 


wailed the 
for Ma 


would whale hell out of me—but I ain't 
goin’ to stay here. No 
calaboose for me—No, Sir!” 
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Then Carden spoke into the darkness. 
“Henry, what had we best do with this 
canary ?” 

Willie jumped as_ though stung. 
“Who's here? Who’s here besides us?” 
In panic he lunged for the door but Car- 
den grabbed him. Let me go, Sergeant, 
let me go,” Willie pleaded, “they'll have 
me in the brig in no time now.” 

“Shut up, Legs, it’s only Henry. Don’t 
make such a fool of yourself.” Then 
Carden spoke to the cook. Shall we 
take him to the galley and show him 
something ?” 

“Yes,” snorted the cook, “and right 
quick before he swallows his tonsils. 
Sus, ain’t he awful! Pipe down, Legs, 
and come on with us.” 

He led the way down the dim passage 
to the kitchen and then lighted a lamp. 

“Get it out, Henry.” The cook went 
to a barrel in the corner and in a mo- 
ment returned with the missing-bag. 

Willie Stephen’s prominent eyes fairly 
bulged in wonder. 

“That’s the sack, Sergeant. How 
come?” he queried. 

Sergeant Carden took the bag by its 
lower corners and shook the contents 
eut on the floor. Willie shuddered at 
the dull thud of contact. 

“Take a look at that, Legs,” Carden 
directed. 

Willie examined the object before him, 
astonishment giving place to chagrin. 
A dried cocoanut had been roughly fash- 
ioned in to the form of a human skull. 
Its fibre combed upward answered nicely 
for hair, and neatly tied to the under- 
side was a thin slice of raw beef now 
somewhat the worse for its day off the 
ice. 

“That’s a right nice fresh skull, ain’t 
it, Legs,” queried the smiling cook. 

Willie hung his head in embarrass- 
ment and then sheepishly grinned. “You 
two fellows have had a right good time 
outa me, ain’t you,” he said slowly. 

“You've said it, son,” declared Carden. 
“Next time, don’t get so damned ambi- 
tious about souvenirs, sabe that.” Ser- 
geant Carden’s tone was fatherly. “And 
don’t come around bothering two old 
timers with your fool notions, either,” 
added the cook. 

Willie, wiser, pondered. 

“Sergeant, how many is in on this?” 
he asked. 

“Only me and Henry,” assured Carden. 

Willie did some more heavy thinking. 
“Sergeant, Sir, looka here, please,” he 
appealed. “Pay day’s most here and I 
get $20.80. I got to pay the canteen two 
and owe the Lavendero two pesos. I 
want you two should take $17.00 and 
have a little time on me. I reckon it’s 
on me—but please don’t tell no one 
about this,”—indicating the late “skull.” 

The conspirators looked at one another 
and grinned happily. 

“Can you beat it,” said Henry, “some 
old sport, is Legs.” 

“Get out of here, Legs, and go to bed. 
Forget it, Son,” and Sergeant Carden 
patted Willie’s thin shoulders. 

“What’s coming off around here?” 
demanded the voice of authority from 
the outer darkness. 

“Nothing, Sir!” Henry answered 
briskly. “Just putting a green K. P. on 
to the ropes.” 

“Put that light out and turn in, 
snapped the Officer of the Day. 

“Aye, aye, Sir,” answered Carden. 

Sus,” snorted Henry, the cook. 
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LIST OF QUARTERMASTER SERGEANTS 
ARRANGED ACCORDING TO SENI- 
ORITY, NOVEMBER 8, 1927, QUAR.- 
TERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT 


1. Hogan, Freddrick L. 


September 1, 1916 
2. Martin, Clifton P. 3 


September 28, 1916 
Manley, Frank P. October 28, 1916 
Edwards, James W. December 11, 1916 

5. Sullivan, Frederick B., February 13, 1917 


6. Bassen, William April 11, 1917 
7. Furey, George 8S. April 23, 1917 
8. O'Toole, Ray April 24, 1917 
¥. Denison, William April 28, 1917 
0. Seitz, John June 8, 1917 
1. Roberts, Carl B. June 21, 1917 
2. Saunders, Richard O. E, July 3, 1917 

; August 4, 1917 


4. Nichol, Glenn R August 
5. Wadsworth, Arthur L., Jr. Aug. : 
Weinhold, Henry W. August 2 
August 2! 
October 26, 
October 26 
October ¢ 
November 23, 
December 2: 
January 
January 
January 
January 3 
February 


1 

l 

1 

13. Seott, Robert B. 

l 

lt 

17. Wellemeyer, Wilbur M. 
18. MeLuckie, Robert 

1¥. Rogers, Victor H 
“0. Cassels, James 

zl. Clark, Eddie B. 

Hillier, Alfred 

Clifford, Jack 

4. Dench, Thomas W. 
5. Nelson, Crusoe 

26. Miller, Lewis O. 

27. Byers, Carles W. 


28. Smithers, Dennis K, April 
29. Miller, Morris E., May 
30. Entringer, Alexander N. May 
31. Kemp, Robert L. May 
32. Jackson, Francis M. May 
33. Lawrenson, Raymond M. May : 
4. Baker, John W. June 
35. Duffy, William H. July 
36. Barrett, Henry L. July 
37. Lorraine, Robert July 
38. Carel, Walter E, July 26 
39. Burnett, Joseph A. July 27 
4°. Dennison, Arthur July 
41. Goodman, Niel C. July 2 


42. Blaxton, Lester M. August 


August 


#3. Harris, Frank 

14. Brosseau, Oswald August 

5. Reddish, James F. September 1, 1918 
46. Imobersteg, William Ty Sept. 11, 1918 
17. Goessler, Edward L. Sept. 23, 1918 


48. Crane, James F September 30, 1918 
49. Bailey, Frank M. November 20, 1918 
50. Fountain, James M. November 25, 1918 
51. Sutton, William R. November 25, 1918 
52. Oesterle, John F. November 25, 1918 
53. Olson, Joseph W January 6, 1919 
4. Davis, Lincolen P February 28, 1919 
55. Ellwanger, William G. March 6, 1919 
56. Middendorff, Herman N. March 13, 1919 
57. Thompson, Samuel G March 18, 1919 


58. Berger, Joseph N. M. April 2, 1919 
59. Resch, William H. April 2, 1919 
60. Deakins, Hugh F. April 2, 1919 
61. Tabor, Guy F. April 2, 1919 
62. Rape, William G. April 2, 1919 
63. Haakenstad, Leonard A. April 2, 1919 
64. Pantier, Elmer T. April 2, 1919 
5. Gregor, Wenzel G. T. April 2, 1919 
66. Wandt, Henry W. April 2, 1919 
67. Godfrey, Henry H. April 8, 1919 
68. Kinna, Roy L. April 28, 1919 
69. Tyree, Frank L. May 14, 1919 
70. Zehms, William C May 20, 1919 
71. Harris, Earl P. May 23, 1918 
72. Stokes, Andrew J. June 16, 1919 
73. Speer, George N. June 19, 1919 
74. Brendt, Lee June 19, 1919 
75. Coreoran, George H August 8, 1919 
76. Lydick, Dewey August 8. 1919 
77. Hinkle, Warren L. August 8, 1919 
78. Price, Garlin J. August 8, 1919 
79. Bissett, Ollie August 8, 1919 
80. Donnelly, Walter M August 8, 1919 
81. Smith, Earl August 8, 1919 


82. Ashby, Hugh B. September 
83. MeCormack, John L, September 
84. Hey, August A. November 
85. Lytle, Harry E November 2: 
86. Flynn, Harold L, November 
87. Sullivan, Louis A. December 
S8. Manning, Philip J. Decembe 
89. Winter, Hugo December 29, ‘ 
90. Shoemaker, Louie F. February 16, 1920 
91. Robbins, Perey W. March 1, 1920 


"2. Eineichner, John M March 1, 1920 
93. Clayton, Charles D’A,. March 11, 1920 
4. May, Eugene J March 11, 1920 
%5. Moore, Elihu H. March 11, 1920 
%. Weibel, Albert R. March 11, 1920 
"7. Beard, Reid March 11, 1920 
98. Sterling, Homer March 11, 1920 
99. Hirsch, Charles B. March 11, 1920 
100. McPherson, Carl M. March 11, 1920 
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New Regulation 


U. S. MARINE CORPS 
PAYMASTER 


COLLAR INSIGNIA 
NOW READY 

For immediate distribution in 

the following qualities— 

Fire Bronze 

Gold and Silver Plated 
Rolled Gold and Sterling Silver 
This new N. S, Meyer collar de- 
vice is equipped with our special 
clutch catch; does not tear the 
fabric, yet holds like an anchor. 


Manufactured strictly in accord- 
ance with Government specifi- 
cations, 


N. S: MEYER: INC. 
43 East I9”St. New Yorko. 
@At your dealer or post exchange ° 


S 


S 


\ SHIP 
SUPPLIES 


To the attention of the 
Exchange Officer: 


All orders by mail are given pref- 
erence to any orders taken by our 
representatives, as it is taken for 
granted that the merchandise is urg- 
ently needed when ordered by mail. 


Uris Sales Corporation 
POST EXCHANGE AND 
SHIPS STORE SUPPLIES 


213 4th Avenue, New York City 
Phone Stuyvesant 3313 
Cable “Urispostex’’ New York 


Va 


WE 
FINANCE 


THE PURCHASE OF 


AUTOMOBILES 


Anywhere in the 
United States for 
Officers of the 


Military- Naval Services 


We can Save You 


MONEY 


FEDERAL SERVICES FINANCE CORP. 


‘(Owned 80% by Army and Navy Officers) 


JACKSQN PLACE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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| Put $1000 


to work 


At $65 a Year 


VERY well di- 

versified invest- 
ment program 
should have as a 
foundation, non- 
fluctuating bonds— 
time-tested as to 
safety—-yielding a 
more profitable re- 
turn. You can put 
$1,000 to work at 
6 2 %—$65 a year 
—in Safe First 
Mortgage Bonds 
offered by this old 


established invest- 
ment banking insti- 
tution, 


Let us show you 
how to improve 
your investment 
list with a safer 
and larger return. 


Write for compli- 


mentary copy of 
our new booklet. 


! 
MAIL CouPON----5 


|THE F.H.SMITH Co: 


Investment Bankers Founaed 1873 
Smith Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 


Branch offices Chicago and other Cittes 


Kindly send me 
new booklet 


my investment list 
copy of your 
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| PANSY PANS OUT | 


Continued from page two 


the long stairs to the office of the night 
sporting editor and made inquiries. Then 
off he veers to a hotel and to the cut- 
ting out an excitement worn baseba!! 
manager from the general herd of those 
milling in the lobby. 

“How much’d you give to win that 
game tomorrow?” asked Bolly with mys- 
terious directness. 

“Huh?” The query was a grunt of 
surprise. “Who’re you?” 

“Just a plain circus guy. I don’t 
know any too much about baseball—but 
I know how you can win that game!” 

“Spill it.” 

“I’ve got a mascot.” 

“So’ve we,” growled the 
“about ten of ‘em.” 

“But not a regular one.” 

“What d’you mean, regular?’ 

“You're the Elephants, ain’t you?” 

“Yeh, sure.” 

“Well,” and Bolly punched forth an 
emphatic finger, “have you got an ele- 
phant mascot?” 

“Hardly.’ 

“Well, I have. For rent.” 

“Gosh!” The manager rubbed his chin. 
“There might be something to that. How 
big is he?” 

“It’s a she. 


manager, 


Three tons of her!” 
“Full grown, eh? What’s the price?” 
“Tell the truth,” replied Bolly, “what- 

ever I can get. I'm up against it. I’m 

a showman—” 

“Never mind the hard luck stuff. 
How'd twenty-five dollars for the after- 
noon suit you?” 

“Could—Couldn’t you let me have five 
of it tonight?” 

“You get it when the game’s over 
after you’ve produced that elephant. 
Twenty-five if we lose, and fifty if we 
get the pennant. Have her at the auto- 


mobile entrance at two o'clock sharp. 
Understand ?” 
“Yes, sir, I'll have her there. But— 


but—as I said, I’m a little up against it, 
and I—fact is, I’ve been trying to see 
this here elephant and 

“Now listen,” the manager turned 
testily, “I ain't standing for any touches. 
and I’m not paying in advance for any 
mascots. If you want to have that ele- 
phant at the automobile entrance at two 
o’clock—” 

“I'll have her there, all right,’ Bolly 
hastened to interrupt. “And honest, I 
wasn’t framing for a touch. I was just 
explaining something. It’s make or 
break with me—see? I might as weil 
be busted one way as another. If this 
here mascot thing’s any good, it ought 
to work for me as much as for you. See? 
So I wondered if you'd give me the bene- 
fit of the doubt and—vwell, figuring that 
we were going to win, see—I wondered 
if when you did your betting in the 
morning, you'd stick up that fifty, for 
me. Then if we won, you wouldn’t be 
out anything except the fifty and I'd 
have a total of two hundred plunks, the 
way the odds are running. See?” 

“Nothing if we lose, two hundred if 
we win—is that it?” 

“You said it.” 

“Shoot. Be there at two o'clock.” 

Bolly Barnes turned dreamily away 
and sought his hotel. A new problem 
was now before him, that of inveigling 


Pansy out of the livery stable, without 
the necessity of settling that hay bil) 
beforehand. There was only one way 
He took it. Late at night he sought the 
entrance. The watchman was far in the 
rear, curled on a chair, asleep. Pansy 
was at her daily and nightly pastime— 
still consuming hay. Quietly Bolly 
Barnes slipped within, grasped the bull- 
hook which hung alongside her in the 
hastily constructed — or rather, de. 
structed—double stall, fastened it in her 
ear and quietly gave a command. 

“Mule up, Pansy!” he ordered in a 
whisper. “Mule up!” 

Pansy for once obeyed. 

A sleepless night, wandering with 
Pansy on the outskirts of town, reached 
by devious methods through dark streets, 
and alleys unfrequented by the police. 
A breakfastless morning. Then— 

“Easy, Pansy ole girl!” begged Bolly 
Barnes as he turned off Broadway with 
his charge and started toward the ball 
park. From ahead had come the sound 
of cheering and stamping, the crowd al- 
ready was assembling. Yells and taunts 
and jeers were going the rounds, as 
Cheyenne told Gaswell what it thought 
of the Elephants and Gaswell replied in 
fervent tones its private opinion of the 
Dodgers. With the noise Pansy had 
halted, Pansy had rolled her beady, pig- 
like eyes. Pansy had curled her long trunk 
in the air and emitted a squealing grunt 
of fear. It could mean only one thing— 
Pansy was becoming panicky. The pri- 
mary symptoms of a running fit were in 
the offing. High went the bullhvok to 
descend upon the pachyderm’s ear and 
there imbed itself. 

“Come on, you golblanked old fool!” 
roared Bolly Barnes thunderously, “if 
you cheat me out of this chance, I'll—” 

Pansy shivered, her thick hide rolling 
up and down her back like a miniature 
earthquake. . Pansy squealed again and 
rolled her eyes. But in the end, Pansy 
obeyed. They went forward, through the 
gate and upon the field. 

It was the signal for more cheering 
and for a parade, the players falling in 
behind the trumpeting, skittish elephant, 
their hopes brightened for the first time 
that day. The batteries were announced, 
Pansy led by a hopeful Bolly Barnes to 
a place on the sidelines between the 
home plate and third base, and the game 
called. The Elephants took one look at 
their three-ton mascot and promptly 
laced out two runs, while supporters of 
Gaswell seethed with joy, threw away 
the straw hats they had brought for that 
purpose, screeched, yelled and howled and 
while Bolly Barnes, his great voice made 
puny by the noises all about him, beg- 
ged, pleaded and prayed to Pansy to hold 
in. For Pansy had reached the point of 
objection. 

The noise made her nervous. She said 
as much by her high, squeaky trumpet- 
ing. She exhibited as much by the fret- 
ting forefeet and the lashing of her 
funny little tail. Pansy, by all the rules, 
had reached an age of sedateness, when 


she should be able to view the happen- 
ings of a world from the cool and judi- 
cial angle of some hundred and a quarter 
summers—but perhaps they don’t build 
elephants that way. 


Once she started 
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away at a lope, only to be yanked back 
py the full force of Bolly Barnes hang- 
ing to the bullhook, which in turn, hung 
to Pansy’s leathery ear. Then, still 
shivering. still quaking, she subsided 
slightly. The change of teams was go- 
ing on out upon the field. The Elephants 
had made their last out. 

But it was only for a moment. Chey- 
enne had its backing and Cheyenne had 
its purpose More, Cheyenne, as the 
grandstand insistently shouted, was fac- 
ing a pitcher with a glass arm, Barney 
Greer. who already had pitched three 
games in a week, one of them running 
twelve innings, and who was tired, tired. 
very, very tired. Barney did his best. It 
wasn't enough. When the inning ended 
and when Bolly Barnes breathed again 
with the knowledge that Pansy was sti!] 
on earth, in spite of her trumpetings, in 
spite of the fidgets and the earthquake 
shivers along her back, the boy up 
the scoreboard put in place the an- 
nouncement that Cheyenne also had 
gained two runs and that the score was 
tied. It looked like an eventful bal! 
game. 

The next inning, a shutout, for both 
sides, and Bolly breathed easier. It 
wasn’t so hard to hold Pansy in when 
the bursts of cheering were short and 
sharp from the grandstand and when 
there wasn’t that constant concatenation 
of sound from the various noise making 
devices which Cheyenne, Gaswell, and 
Denver had brought along to rough up 
the atmosphere. For three happy in- 
nings more it continued and then—— 

Barney Greer blew up. Like a soap 
bubble that has been expanded too far 
or a paper bag in the hands of a small 
boy. He blew up voluminously, volup- 
tuously, scrumptiously. Bolly Barnes, 
dancing at the end of the bull-hook 
which hung in Pansy’s ear, saw one run 
come in for the Dodgers. Then he saw 
another run waltz over the plate. And 
then he saw the third. Two were out. 
It wasn’t enough. Before Barney Greer 
could reach up into the clouds and get a 
strangle hold on himself, the fourth run 
of the inning had come galumphing 
home and the score was six to two. Also, 
the last of the Elephant’s professional 
pitchers was warmed up and ready to 
take the slap in the sixth inning. Some- 
body poked Bolly in the ribs—the 
manager. 

“Get that elephant out in front of 
the grandstand and try to stir up some 
pep!” he roared, and Bolly saw that his 
face was purple and his eyes popping 
from excitement. “We’re four runs be- 
hind!” 

“We are,” said Bolly. “Pansy!” 

Up in the grandstand, someone else 
seemed to take up the shout of the ele- 
phant’s name, but it died away. The man 
with a voice that beat the band swerved 
his charge out into the field and with his 
command of “mule up” trotted her along 
before the grandstand. It was helpful 
ma number of ways—it started jeers 
from Cheyenne and cheers from Gaswell, 
and it helped to relieve Pansy’s feelings. 
It began a series of bantering which 
served to revive the low spirits of the 
Elephants and give them a bit of deter- 
mination. Pansy was shunted against the 
grandstand. A batter went to the plate 
and lined out a single. Someone else 
managed to connect with a Texas 
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What Will One Dollar Buy? 


1 Victor Record OR 
of The Marines Hymn > 1 Copy of John Culnan’s 
and the Lejeune March “Semper Fidelis,” a stirring 
as rendered by the ballad of those fighting 
Marine Band. Marines. Written by a 
Marine for Marines. 
EACH IS AN IDEAL GIFT AND MAY BE SENT 
TO ANY ADDRESS 


The Leatherneck, Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C. 


Here is my one “buck”; send me Victor Record. 
1 Copy “Semper Fidelis. 


“PANAMA’S RENDEZVOUS FOR LEATHERNECKS” 


CANTOR’S 
METROPOLE HOTEL 


Santa Ana Plaza, Panama City 


Where members of the Marine Corps will find 
a real American Dining-room and an 
Up-to-date Cabaret—Excellent Orchestra 


“Speaking of a Mixer” 


Renz Dry Ginger Ale 


Renz Beverage Co., Washington, D. C. 


SUBSCRIBERS 


are urged to send in their changes of address 


IMMEDIATELY 
My old address was: My new address is: 
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QUANTICO,VA. 


and the 


R.F.& 


Shortly after the United 
States entered tl e World War 
it was found necessary to es 
tablish a Post for advanced 
instructions of Marines being 
turned out by the Recruit 
Camps of Parris Island, S. C., 
and San Diego, Calif. 


In selecting the site for suc! 
a Post there were two primary 


specifications to be observed. 


One a suitable Harbor, and th« 
other requirement, equally es 
sential, railroad facilities fully 


adequate for ev ery emergency. 


Location at Quantico, Va., 
was decided upon, that point 
being found especially suitable 
for the purpose, and certainly 
the wisdom of that decision 
has been verified over and over 
again. In fact the success of 
Quantico as an East Coast Ex- 
peditionary Camp was assured 
from the start. 


Approximately 100,000 Ma 


rines have received training or 
through t! 


have passed 


Quantico Barracks since its 
establishment but little more 
than 10 years ago. Of this 


number only about 20,000 men 


have been discharged there. 
while the present capacity of 
the Barracks is only 5,000, at 
times during the war it accom 
more than 10,000 


modated 
men. 


From years of contact there 
has developed with the R. F. 
& P. R. R. a feeling of warm 
admiration and esteem for the 
Marines. That distinct pride 
in one’s Organization, so nec- 
essary for the dev elopment 
and maintenance of the proper 
esprit de corps, and so notable 
with the Marines, prevails also 
with the employ ees of the 
R. F.& P. R. R. Like the Ma 


rines this pride is founded 
upon the past achievements of 
ization 


their organiz and upon 


its present enviable reputation. 
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leaguer. A long fly and an out. Then— 
blooie-e-e! Many yelps of joy. A two- 
base hit, a new pitcher warming up for 
the Dodgers and two runs safe on the 
side of the Elephants from Gaswell, Wy- 
oming. Also cramp for the arm of 
Bolly Barnes Pansy was becoming 
nervous again. And nervouser. For the 
inning hadn't ended. 

A bunt. Beaten to first by the scram- 
bling legs of an Elephant. A crackling 
single. The bases full. And then— 

“Hold in, dern you! Hold in! Pansy— 
Pansy! Back up here—hear me, f’r 
Pete’s sake, back up!” 

For Pansy was throwing a fit of fear, 
the grandstand was in the paroxisms of 
violent insanity and someone was walk- 
ing from the pitcher’s rubber. The sec- 
ond balloon ascension of the day had 
happened, and Long Jawn Collins, the 


.390 hitter of the Gaswell team was 
trotting in from third, after having 
cleared the bases with a homer. About 


the time that the 
down, Pansy settled also. 
pitcher, to a fanning bee. But the world 
was well. Six runs had come sailing 
down the tide to the dear old home port 
six nice, fat, luscious runs, and the Ele- 
phants were two in the lead with three 
and a half innings to go! 

The last half of the sixth and the 
whole of the seventh passed eventless, 
as three men started to first base in each 
frame and didn’t get there. Bolly be- 
gan, very vaguely, to figure profits. With 
two hundred dollars— 

The eighth inning went by, with only 
one man reaching a position in the 
slightest degree dangerous. Everything 
was down to a solid basis again; and 
Kite Lathrop of the Elephants seemed 
to be placing the right stuff on the ball 
in spite of a sore shoulder and a tired 
arm. If he could go another inning 
well, if he could— 

Bolly turned suddenly. 

“Nice ole Pansy,” he said fondly, rub- 
bing the almost soft lip of the Pachy- 
derm beside him. All of which Pansy 
took for what it was worth, and gave the 
grandstand the once over with her piggy 
eyes, grunting dolorously the while. For 
Pansy was not happy, it stuck out all 
over that the world for her, just at that 


grandstand settled 
Also the new 


moment, was trembling on the verge of 
trouble. Her nerves were shattered 
that is, if an elephant has nerves. Her 


panicky nature was on a hair trigger, 
and Pansy evidently didn’t care who 
knew it. She jerked her head away 
from the caressing touch of Bolly’s big 
hand. She reached downward for a 
trunkful of earth and distributed it over 
her back. She sashayed her hind legs 
in a bit of a shimmy and wiggled her 
tail. She waggled her ears, and rolled 
her eyes, and glanced downward at Bolly 
Barnes with the air of someone who is 
plainly and thoroughly dissatisfied. But 
Bolly did not see. He was watching the 
last Elephant batsman whang the air 
as he fanned for the third out in the 
first half of the ninth inning. The test 
was here. Bolly turned once more to his 
panicky pachyderm. 

“If there’s any luck in you,” he urged, 
“use it now! If you’re worth a cent—” 

“Baw-w-w-l one!” came from behind 
the catcher. The last half of the last 
inning was on. Bolly put more fervor 
into his voice. 
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“You’ve been a good ole elephant g¢ 
far, Pansy—” 

“Baw-w-w-l two!” 

Bolly blinked. It didn’t sound good, 
If something had happened to Kite La- 
throp, it meant lilies and slow musie 
for the hopes of Bolly Barnes, for the 
dreams of two hundred dollars and the~ 

“Baw-w-w-| thr-r-r-e-e-e!” 

“For pet’s sake, Pansy, turn on the 
luck!” pleaded Bolly Barnes suddenly, 
Nice old Pansy—be a good ole mascot 
now and let loose with some—” 

“Baw-w-w-l four!” 

A man was on base, and the Cheyenne 
rooters were squawking as only a crowd 
can when it sees a ninth inning rally 
in the offing. Once more Barnes, sweat- 
ing coldly now, exhorted his fetich of 
good fortune. Then he turned with a 
gasp. A Texas leaguer had bobbled over 
the first baseman’s head and jiggled 
along to the fielder. Two men were on 
no one was out, and someone was 
beginning to yell for a new pitcher. But 
there was none! Vaguely Bolly remem- 
bered having heard of an amateur who 
had warmed the bench throughout the 
whole series—they couldn’t put him in 
now. There was only one chance, and 
Bolly saw that they were taking it. Bil] 
Thompson of the charlie horse was walk- 
ing toward the pitcher’s box and the 
grandstand was very busily going wild. 

Also Pansy. Deeper than ever Bolly 
sank his bull hook and held on. Louder 
than ever he roared at her, and as once 
before, he believed he heard an echo of 
his exhortations from up there in the 
thundering mob. Then— 

Bill Thompson pitched a ball. 

A Dodger walloped it. High into the 
air it went and far afield. The fielder 
fumbled! Screams, yells, howls, hats 
going in the air; Pansy piroutetting and 
sunfishing; Bolly around like 


bases; 


bobbing 
a weight at the end of a string; players 
cussings; a runner trying to reach home, 
then thinking better of it, scampering 
back to third—it was all a dazed mo- 
ment out of which Bolly came with 
popping eyes. The bases were full, a 
man with a charlie horse arm was in 
the pitcher’s box, and not a player was 
out! More, Pansy had gotten to that state 
where she cared nought for bullhooks or 
for bull voices. All she wanted to do 
was leave. And just as Bill Thompson 
of the charlie horse pitched another ball, 
Pansy carried out her intentions. 

Cra-a-a-c-k! 

It was the sound of a bat against a 
ball. Heads went back, to watch a 
sphere speed high into the air, and 
seemingly hang there before beginning 
its long drop into the infield. Players, 
their arms spread, eyes straight up, 
started forward, yelling the inevitable! 
“T got!” The gaze of every human being 
in that packed baseball field was upon 
that ball—the gaze of all save two. One 
was a policeman holding back a shouting 
man who gesticulated and roared. The 
other was Bolly Barnes, striving to pass 
that policeman and reach the leathery 
thing which at last had broken from his 
grasp and was outward bound, out to the 
clean expanse of a baseball diamond, out 


past first base and on toward the 
pitcher’s box! 
“Pansy! P—a—n—s—y!” 


It was a lost effort. Pansy merely 


wiggled her tail and went onward. The 
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ball came nearer the ground. Suddenly 
the eyes that were following it took on : 
a glassy stare. Shouts came. Players 
ood. collided with something big, and heavy 
La- and moveable, something that ambled ( g 
usic¢ right along upon a given course, with P > 
the violent emphasis suddenly added to the 
ae gait by the fact that a nice new base- vas. 
pall had just dropped out of the heavens ee a 
the landed upon her backbone—and bounded it a 
nly, out to center field! whe 
Vaguely Bolly Barnes broke from the 
policeman, saw the umpire announce a 
fair ball and a safe runner at home plate, ON THE OCEAN FRONT 
me glimpsed the excited, gesticulating Gas- The 


I] well players as they came forward to a 
| decisi they couldn't 

argue out a decision ey coulk 


change—and then lost track of things. 


a Pansy had kicked one foot in the air, ATLANTIC CITY N.J. 
ver trumpeted In planning your social activities have 
put an extra wiggle on her tail and had 
led | promoted herself into a lope. Someone you included a visit to the Breakers, 
on grabbed Bolly and shoved him forward. Atlantic City, social yet beneficial—Ca- 
es It was the manager. pacity 1.000. 
aa “Get that elephant off this field and : 
tho | out of this park,” he bawled. “Hear me Joe Hitiman, Pres. Juuian A. Hitiman, Vice Pres. 
the —get it out!” ; 
rm “Pansy!” yelled Bolly with all the 
ind strength of lungs heavy enough to drown 
Bi] out a brass band. 
Ik. “Get Pansy—!” It must have been an 
the echo. Bolly went roaring on, to see the 
ild. recalcitrant elephant lean against the 
Ne fence just beyond the bleachers, break a 
mi hole through it and go hurrying on. 
der She turned at the bleachers and went 
a beneath them, knocking out a prop or : 


h two in her rushing journey. Bolly’s 
_ efforts became more fevered than ever. 
“Pansy!” he yelled. ‘“‘Please—please 


Pansy!” 
he And Pansy turned. In _ bewildered M. 
ler fashion. It seemed that everyone was ILD 
ts yelling the name of Pansy now. It was t ey certain y 
nd Pansy in the bleachers, Pansy as they 
ke crashed through the partition which led x i. e 
TS to the supports of the grandstand, Pansy 
1e, everywhere. The elephant began to cir- are neal ut t ere 1S no 
ng cle. She started toward Bolly Barnes, 
0- then turned away. She looked upward, 
th on both sides, then chose a direction > 
a straight ahead. It led to the fence sepa- ac @) avor “i My My 
in rating the baseball grounds from the f -S/ 
as street, but a little thing like that didn’t vA 
te matter. On she headed, while Bolly 
or Barnes filled his lungs for the final effort. 
lo “Pansy, f'r Pete’s sake—Pansy— Quality ~ 
Pansy!” that: 
ll, “Pansy—Pansy—Pansy!” the 4 
echo from above, and as the crash came, difference D4 
Bolly turned for one well chosen group 
of invectives against the yelling, scream- 
a ing ones over his head. Then he fol- 


LZ 
lowed the elephant through the hole in Sp |i 
the fence and out to the beginning of a & NII 


quarter mile chase. Three blocks away, 
In spite of the puffing noise of his 


Ps — he still could hear that roaring 
call. 
g “Pansy—Pansy—Pansy!” 1 i 1 1 
: “Blamed bunch of fools!” he grunted Quality and Satisfaction Running Mates 
e and hurried on. A block farther and he : : F 
g picked up the bull-hook which Pansy had For quality that means satisfaction—at lowest cost. 
" jiggled from her ear. Two blocks more For style that’s right up to the minute—for good sound 
~ and he slowed to a walk. Up ahead, value that saves you money—you want 
y ansy was showing signs of fatigue and yA 5 
8 of cooling off her temperamental nature. B-K. CLOTHES $19.75 to $39.75 
; At least she was going in a straight MOST FOR YOUR MONEY 
: line now. Five minutes later, speaking 

words se didn’t mean, nice, soft, endear- 

ing words, he sidles up on the port side > 901-909 } 

, of the puffing Pansy, blowing from the The Bieber-Kaufman Co. Eighth Street, S. E. Washington, D. C 

: exertion of hauling three tons of elephant 
2 meat up a steady two per cent grade, and 
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Harley-Davidson 
DEALER 
IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Deal direct with factory 
representatives 


New and used 
Harley-Davidsons 
on hand at all times. 


See our new 1928 model 


Good used Harleys as low 
as $35.00 


EASY TERMS 


H. Addison Bowie 


627 H STREET, N. W. 
PHONE MAIN 278 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NON-COM LIQUID POLISH 


For Cleaning and Burnishing 
Service Ornaments Buttons 
Buckles Slides 


Price, 35 cents 
Especially adapted to the needs of 
all Branches of the Service 
Prepared by 
F. P. WELLER, Druggist 


Cor. 8th and | Sts. S. E. 
Washington, D. C. 
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whanged the bul! hook once more into 
her ear. Then dolefully, with shuffling 
gait, he started the march back to town 
—and a new livery stable. 

Regretfully, almost fearfully, as he 
ploughed along, he noted that the road 
to town led past the ball park. It was 
the only way. He went on. Wild cheers 
came from the distance, then died away. 
Black crowds began to mass forth, not 
hurrying to the cars as usual, but wait- 
ing, as crowds will wait, for one more 
sight of the victors. The hand of Bolly 
took a firmer grip on the bull hook. 
Then suddenly he jumped. 

“Here he is!” someone had shouted 
“Here's that bird with the elephant. Hey 
you—hurry up there and get into the 
procession!” 


“W—what’s that?” 


“Get in the procession. See ‘em up 
there carrying Tom Tansy of the Ele- 
phants on their shoulders? You're the 


one that started the yelling for him, 
weren't you?” 

*“Huh—uh-uh 

Just then Bolly felt something punch 
him in the back—Pansy’s trunk. She 
was moving forward in answer to some- 
thing that sounded like her own name, 


the repeated, steady cheering from far 
ahead— 
“Tansy —Tansy—Tom—Tom—tTansy!” 
“Gosh!” Bolly Barnes suddenly gulped 


and yanked at the bull hook. “Come on 
here.” Then, just to be on safety’s side 
he yelled a question at a wild-eyed fan 
who was milling in his direction. “What 
was the score?” 
“Eight to seven,” 


came the answer. 


“Favor o' th’ Elephants. Tom Tansy 
fanned ‘em one, two, three, once they 
put him in the box. That’s what the 


fans does. 
pitchin’.” 

“I started it,” yelled Bolly Barnes in 
return. “I’m the bird that started it.” 

“Well, get up in the parade then— 
they’re looking for you!” 

Someway, Bolly held Pansy in 
as they pushed through the mob. 
way he managed to squeeze into the pa- 
rade of shouting ball-players, of excited 
fans and hysterical Gaswellites. And 
gradually as they trod the merry way 
of victory, the manager sifted back to 
where Bolly Barnes was living up to the 
advertisements on his circus three sheets. 

“T’'ll give you that money when we get 
down to the hotel,” came finally. “They 
tell me that you started this demand 
for Tansy?” 

“I sure did.” 
and plenty of it. 
his chin. 

“Well, I heard you pulling it three or 
four times, long before the grandstand 
ever took it up, but I thought you were 
yelling at the elephant.” 

“Me? Yelling Tansy at the elephant 
How could that happen? Her name’s 
Imogene.” 

“Oh, is it?” 

“Yeh—” Silence for a block, then Bolly 
moved closer. “Now that she’s panned 
out for you, how’d you like to have her? 
You know, cheap, dirt cheap—won’t cost 
you moren a second hand automobile. 
And she’s a regular elephant. I’m just 
in a position where I can get rid of her 
cheap. I'd take seven hundred and fifty 
for her, and throw in my good will with 

Late that night, 


They know who ought to be 


check 
Some- 


It was a time for lying 
The manager scratched 


aboard a through 
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Pullman for New York City, on Boll; 
Barnes sat in the privacy of his berth 
shielded by the curtains, counting his 
money. All bills were paid. His rail. 
road fare was purchased, back to the 
Big Burg where he was travel! ng ty 
accept a position as a song plugger, pro- 
vided he could find someone to offer hip 

a job. The world was good. Everything 
extracted, there still remained accord. 


ing to the count of his stubby fingers 
more than seven hundred Hi 
smiled. He chuckled. Then iddenly 


his mouth drooped and he stared 1 at the 
blankness of the green Pullman curtains 

Simp!” he groaned. “Why d dn’t | 
ask him a thousand?” 
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101. Smith, Clyde T March 11, 1 
1H2 Overman, Stanley H Apt 7, 192 
103. Williams, Frank’ H April 18, 193 
Brannon, Charles D Tune 19 
1 (nofrio, Frank J Jur 192 
106, Firth, Albert A Jur 2 
10 Smith, James E Jul 24 

10S. Seott, Milton R 


10%. Wright, Roland A 
MeGraw, John 
Ill. Hughes, Henry L 


8 


12. Widman, Frederick J 
13. Webster. Clyde H 9, 1921 
14. Fowler, Jesse J 1, 199 
15. Murphy, Michael F 7’ 192 
16. Sutphin, ¢ J 22" 199 
17. Jones, Donald B 1 
18. England, Herbert 13 
19. Granger, Warren IL. 1S 
20. Woods, Dayton R 1 
71. Snyder, Harry C 18 
Backus, Willi E 


J 
William G 
Jumeson, Edwa 


Czapp, 

5 

6. Hutchison, Louis FP. 
7 


Brown 


Razzette, Raoul LL. 
Mitchell, William B 
Gilmurry, John P 

30. Rousar, Leon R 

Greenberg, Louis 

Straus, 
33. Wilson, Verner A 

4. Peterman, Gustave A 
Rep} venhagen, Edwin C 


6. Connolly James I> 
37 Baldwin, Harry B 
138. Murphy, Joseph F 


i 
5. MeCarthy, Cornelius J 
16. McDonald, James H 

4 Cain Byron B 

iS. Puckett, James 

#9. Franklin, Edward W 
50. Thrailkill, Joseph E 


51. Stone Richard J 

52. Ostrom, Avard W 

5 Ericson Arvid 

Fragner, William A 

Knox, John W 
"i. Knight, Charles H l 
57. Brown, James R Janua 18, 1 
58. Wonderlich, Henry C. Februar 2, 1927 
159. Young, Lucian S$ February 10, 1927 
160. Wright, Frank W Mar 2, 1927 
161. Cross, Howard April 4, 1927 
162. Barger, Noble J April 27, 1927 
163. Feustel, Charles D September 26, 1927 
164. Carrick, Albert K Octol 18, 1927 


OFFICE OF THE MAJOR GENERAL COM- 
MANDANT AND THE ADJUTANT AND 
INSPECTOR’S DEPARTMENT 


1. Wilson, Noble J August 16, 1917 
2. Browne, Charles H October 24, 1917 
3. Moore, Frederick J December 18, 1917 
1. Fisher, Frank L August 10, 1918 
» Miller, Frank N Februa 19, 1918 
6. Darr, Albert C November 2h, 1918 
7. Ledoux, L andrevill Janua 14, 1919 
Gill, Reginald H., Rectg. Bu., Fel 8, 1919 
Miller, Thomas 1! Mectol 1, 1919 
10. Lockout, Edward I a b 1, 1919 
11. Smith. Monroe L Janu 1, 192 
12. Howell, Morton B Octol 26, 1921 
13. Webb, Perey, Retg. Bureau April 17, 1924 
14. Cummings, Geo. C., Dpt. Pacific 
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tau camp just before supper. The Hi- 
guey detail we met on the trail yester- 
day stopped in camp for the night on 
their way to Seybo. 

May 20.—Well, boys, here’s my last 
day in the bush. I was notified this 
morning to get ready for a detail to the 
rifle range at La Romana and I had to 
pack a roll with the necessary clothing 
and fix up everythingy else in my sea- 
bag to be left here. Some time after 
breakfast I said farewell to Pintau and 
all the gang and then came to Seybo 
with Lt. Lesser. I rode Laddie on the 
way in. Reached the town before noon. 
Later in the day had a hair cut. Took 
in the camp’s open air movies at night, 
and besides saw a falling meteor and a 
comet. Tomorrow I am scheduled to 
leave Seybo for Guaymate on a hiking 
detail with Capt. McCormack, then take 
the Romana sugar company train to La 
Romana. I sure did hate to leave the 
bunch at Pintau, where my happiest mo- 
ments in the U.S.M.C. so far have been 
spent, but this is a life of here now, 
tomorrow somewhere else and so I am 
but a peg in the eternal scheme of things 
and marines. Adois. 

THE END. 
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ment, nickel plated our bayonets, buffed 
our entrenching tools, dercoed our helm- 
ets; the M. G. Companys have nickel 
plated the fronts of their guns and 
polished the brass work. We even 
shined, buffed and nickel plated every- 
thing we have except the metal part of 
our rifles.” Those who read this will 
readily agree that no one can more 
easily develop the best in a man or com- 
pany and show it at its best in efficiency, 
proficiency and real military snap and 
appearance than can the leader of these 
representatives of the Marines in China. 


Mess Sergeant John C. Schroeder of 
Philadelphia came into the Corps sixteen 
years ago and was trained at Mare 
Island on the West Coast. He has now 
spent eleven years in the East, ten of 
which has been providing the splendid 
meals for which he has become famous. 
is Cook, John L. George and Baker, W. 
Morris, are also amongst the best we 
have. Sergeant Major Duke Dwyer and 
First Sergeant W. Quigley are also in 
Philadelphia. 

Amongst the transfers to the 11th 
Regiment for service in Nicaragua the 
following left Quantico during January: 
Sergeant Major Clarence B. Proctor; 
First Sergeants John G. Dahlgren, Rob- 
ert L. Wilson and William Halsey; Gun- 
nery Sergeants Ollie R. Blackburn and 
Jesse L. Reynolds, together with Ser- 
geants Fred Millis, Harvey Hartman, 
John W. Hull, Oliver Guilmet, Edward 
G. Pierson, John Swanson and Herman 
Hespenheide. Staff Sergeant George 
Nowack also accompanied. 


HOTEL CENTRAL 


CATHEDRAL PLAZA 
PANAMA CITY 


ITUATED on the most attractive park of historic 
2anama and in the centre of the city’s banking and 
shopping activities, Hotel Central is doubly inviting to 
Sea-Rovers and Tourists of the world. Dining Hall, Tea- 
Room, Cafe, Bar and Baths all in their service bear the 
stamp of quality and excellence under new management. 


ANDREW JOHNSTON 


Managing Director 


f, A HOMEY HOTEL IN THE HEART 
~—_ OF NEW YORK 


rae New Flanders 


47th to 48th STREET ow EAST OF BROADWAY 


One of the finest hotels 


in TIMES SQUARE 


Single Rooms with Running Water $2.00 
Double Rooms with Running Water $3.00 

Single Rooms with Bath . . . . . $2.50 
~. Double Rooms with Bath ..... $3.50 


Special Weekly Rates 
F. W. BIZEL, Resident Manager 


HE Wardman Park 

Hotel has the quiet 
of a country home and 
the convenience of a 
metropolitan center. 
It is away from street 
noises, yet within easy 
distance of the nation’s 
“Business Offices."* the 
shopping districts, 
theatres and historic 
points of interest. 


Throughout the year— 
All single rooms 
$5 per day 
All double rooms 


1200 . All $8 per day 
Rooms Connecticut Avenue and Woodley Road outside Every bedroom has a 


withBth WASHINGTON, BDC. private bath 
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Never Enough (Sam Loyd Puzzle No. 6) 


A contractor engaged three men to do a job for $720, 
with the understanding that the day’s pay of each 
should be what he was accustomed to get. 

The job was completed in fifty days, and Andrew 
and Bill worked steadily from the start. Andrew re- 
ceived $400 for his fifty days’ labor, while Cornelius, 
the third man, was credited with only twenty days’ 
work. 

When Bill got his pay envelope he sat down and did 
some figuring, after which he remarked to Andrew: 

“While it is true I have made over $200, I can’t help 
thinking that if you and I had done this entire job 
without any help from Cornelius, then I would have 
had $30 more in my envelope.” 

If Bill’s statement is correct, then how much did 
Cornelius receive ? 


Answer to Puzzle No. 5 
“The Full Market Basket” 


In the old market days, according to Mrs. Miller’s 
statement, she could have filled her basket and one- 
third over for only two-thirds of the cost of a full 
basket at present day prices. Therefore, a full basket 
at the present time costs twice as much as in the days 
of yore. 

Mrs. Miller said the old price of a full basket was 
five dollars less than it costs today, and since that five 
dollars represents a reduction of 50 per cent, the entire 
cost of a present day basket must be ten dollars, as 
against five dollars in the old days. 


ONLY AN EGG A DAY 


THE best that any hen can do is to lay an egg a day. Her worth is not, 
measured by what she does in day—but by what she deposits in a year. 

IF you make a habit of depositing a fixed sum in your savings account here 
at regular intervals, you will be agreeably surprised at the amount on deposit 
at the end of a year. Wealth is not measured by daily deposits, but by annual 


accumulation. 
2 aia rir 3% compound interest paid here is something the hen does not get 
3354 tes, Write for our booklet “Banking by Mail’ 
qe "rege THE WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
<a ai Main Office: F and NINTH STS. West End Office: SEVENTEENTH and G STS, 


RESOURCES OVER EIGHTEEN MILLION DOLLARS 


NOW isa Good Time to Fill in and Mail 
This Subscription Blank 


I Enclose Three Dollars NAME 


Please send 
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One life’s great pleasures 
is smoking 


Camels give you all of the enjoyment 
of choice tobaccos. Is enjoyment 


good for you? You just bet it is. 


© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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